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The arguments contained in the following pages have already 
in substance appeared in the columns of The Press and St. 
James's Chronicle. No one, it is hoped, can reasonably com- 
plain of the tone or spirit in which they are written, or of 
want of interest in the all-important subject of which they 
treat. It is believed that they have never been answered. 
Cardinal Manning in the Contemporary Review for April 
1874, p. 689, has pledged himself, nay " accepts it as a duty " 
to maintain two theses; one that Jesus Christ established a 
Church with the constitution and powers, — viz.. Supremacy 
and Infallibility — which he claims for his Church ; the other, 
that his — (f .«., the Ultramontane Church) is the Church so estab- 
lished. If he shall ever redeem this pledge, he will, by refuting 
such arguments as those brought forward in the following chap- 
ters, not only remove some serious stumbling blocks which are at 
present in the way of impartial Anglican enquirers embracing 
the faith of the Church of Home, but will afford matter of 
additional conviction and comfortable assurance, to those who 
have already, either from early education, or mature selection 
in the exercise of their private judgment, adopted the doctrines 
disputed in these pages. If God has really given man an in- 
fallible gclide to heaven, it must be error unto death to refuse 
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to accept its guidance ; while on the other hand to accept as 
infallible a guide not really so, must be equally fatal to those 
who trust to it. To* the Sacred Sciptures, and the records 
of Ecclesiastical History interpreted by sound reason, both 
sidfis must ultimately appeal to decide this momentous question 
— and it is to those tests that the writer of the following pages 
applies his reasonings. There doubtless is a strong predispo- 
sition in many minds to accept any system or mode of thinking 
which will save them the trouble of more or less laborious 
inquiry, and relieve them from all embarrassing doubt, and 
uncomfortable self-distrust; a predisposition which the late 
Archbishop Whately calls "a powerful principle in human 
nature, the craving for infallibility in religious matters.'* To 
that class of minds, doubtless, the shortest and simplest course 
is to avoid all controversy and discussion, and simply to take 
infallibility for granted, when confidently assured by their 
spiritual pastors that it is an Act of Faith most acceptable to 
God, to surrender their own fallible reason, and with childlike 
simplicity submit in all things to the teaching of the Church, 
or that which exclusively arrogates to itself that title, and 
which boldly asserts that out of its pale there is no salvation. 
For such persons the following pages were not written, or they 
would have been written in vain. As to a higher and more 
vigorous class of minds, however, which no doubt Cardinal 
Manning hopes, sooner or later, also to gain over to his side, 
and without which his great aim of bringing back the intelli- 
gent mind of England to submission to the Church of B*ome 
would be a signal failure, it would surely be a dangerous and 
suicidal policy to allow any arguments put forward in a candid 
and Christian spirit, and with any reasonable pretence of 
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earning, to rem^n unanswered. Any attempt to ignore them 
would be indeed tantambimt to an acknowledgment of defeat. 
To a man of such undoubted courage and acknowledged ability 
as Archbishop Manning, the selected agent of the alleged In- 
fallible Pontiff, authorised and commissioned by him to make 
known to England the true principles of the Papal system, the 
English public may fairly look for a clear statement of the 
proofs upon which he relies in support of his assumptions. As an 
Englishman he well knows, that his fellow countrymen have 
been trained up from their youth, " to prove all things, and 
hold fast only that which is good ; " and that mere bold asser- 
tion with them is not enough. In any country, where freedom 
of discussion is permitted, men who aim at becoming leaders of 
public opinion, must submit to have their assertions tested, and 
their proofs challenged and carefully sifted ; but in England 
especially, educated minds are made of too independent and stiff 
a material to yield submissively to any authority which is 
unable or imwilling to produce credentials of a clear and sub- 
stantial character, or which fears to have its pretensions tested 
by argument and free discussion. Instead therefore of adopting 
the Cardinal's argument, that the Pope must he Supreme and 
Infallible, because otherwise the Papacy would be (to use his 
own empathic language) " an imposture and an usurpation, and 
submission to it the worst of bondage,^' they are more likely to 
put the alternative thus (if free discussion is evaded) ; because 
the Pope cannot be proved to be Supreme and InfalKble, therefore 
his claims to Infallibility and Supremacy must be a mere Im- 
posts ke and Usurpation and submission to his authority the 
WORST of BONDAGE. There is indeed, it is manifest, no middle 
term,— either the Pope is Vicarius Christi, the Vicar and Vice- 
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gerent of Christ upon earth, and as such has supreme power 
and jurisdiction, not over Germany and England only, but over 
all other nations, or his assumed authority is a gigantic usurpa- 
tion, the grossest imposture ever attempted upon mankind. 
All Christendom should be grateful to Dr. Manning for so 
distinctly stating the true nature and limits of the questions in 
dispute. The burthen of proof, of course, lies upon those who 
assert that the Bishop of Borne has been placed by God in such 
an astonishing poi^tion ; but if Cardinal Manning and his able 
theological colleagues in Germany, England, or Italy, should 
succeed in establishing the affirmative by clear and satisfactory 
proofs, it will obviously do more to restore imity to the Church 
and peace to Christendom than all the decrees of the Vatican 
Council, though echoed by millions of voices reiterating them 
without proof. The question is one of stupendous importance 
to the future weKare of the human race, and to have it rightly 
settled without prejudice or bigotry on one side or the other, 
would do more to promote ^^ peace upon earth, and good will to 
men," than all the anathemas of the Vatican, or the counter 
legislation of States or Emperors. 
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CHAPTER I. 

If the theory of a diviuely-appointed Papal Suin'eniacy were true, historians 
would testify that such supremacy was universally recognised in the 
primitive Church. The testimony of Theodoret, Sulpitius Severus, 
and EusebiuSythe earliest ecclesiastic historians, and the Kicene Canons, 
prove that the authority of the Bishop of Rome was very limited. 

Though it should ever be held in mind, that the onus 
probandi in every discussion lies on those who assert an 
aflB.rmative proposition, and consequently on those who 
bring forward such doctrines as those of Infallibility 
and Supremacy, yet it will probably be found in this 
case, that there are facts and arguments on the nega- 
tive side, which when maturely considered, are calcu- 
lated to clear the way towards a fair and satisfactory 
solution of the matters in dispute. 

If the Supremacy of the Bishop of Rome were an 
institution of our Lord Himself, and not, as alleged 
by Protestants, the tardy result of continual encroach- 
ment on the right of other Churches^ the further back 
we went, the more clearly we should be able to trace 
the powers of that Church as undisputed, and univer- 
sally recognised by all others. If, on the contrary, 
our Lord did not institute any such Supremacy, but 
intended each Church to mould its own constitution, 
subject only to the Divine verities recorded in the 
sacred Scriptures, without being subject to any supreme 
local See, then we may fairly presume that if we go 
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2 APPEAL TO HISTORY. 

back, behind the period of successful encroachment, 
we shall find other Churches acting independently of 
the Church of Rome, and denying her right to dictate 
either in points of doctrine or practice to those who 
were not (according to the divine laws and institutions 
of Christianity) subordinate to them. 

Before consulting the records of history, two cases 
are equally possible, and might each account for the 
actual state of things existing at the present day. 
The one is that in the origin of Christianity, Rome 
was tmiveraally admitted to be the mistress of all other 
Churches, but that in later and more degenerate times, 
as heresies and schisms arose, a considerable number 
of other local Churches rebelled against her lawful 
and Divine authority ; the other, that our Lord and 
his apostles gave the Church of Rome no supremacy 
over other Churches, but that that Church availed 
itself of its superior wealth and favourable situation 
at the ancient seat of empire, gradually to usurp a 
power which Christ never gave her, and that thus she 
was, by a gradual system of persevering encroachment, 
at last able to grasp an universal power over the whole 
Church, and practically for a considerable period to 
exercise it over a large part of it. 

Which of these two theories is borne out by histo- 
rical facts is the real question. 

Let us begin with Italy. 

If the Church of Rome were by Divine appoint- 
ment the mistress of all other Churches, we may 
fairly conclude that those of Italy, at least, were no 
exceptions, and that her Divine supremacy was there, 
at least, at all times universally acknowledged. 

The dogmas of faith are by a certain class of theo- 
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logians in modem times admittedly not as old as 
Christianity, but asserted to have been from time to 
time developed by the Church as Christianity grew 
and became matured under its fostering care. But 
here, at least, such a doctrine is inapplicable ; and to 
introduce the theory of development to explain the 
growth of the Church itself, would simply be to admit 
the Protestant solution of the difficulty, by tracing 
the supremacy of the Pope to encroachment instead of 
Dwme right. 

The question in this aspect is simply one of histo- 
rical fact, and must obviously be decided simply by 
historical evidence. 

Is it, then, historically true that the whole of Italy 
has from the earliest times acknowledged the supre- 
macy of Rome ? 

Italy from very early times was divided into two 
great provinces — 1st, the Italick Diocese, which com- 
prehended the present kingdom of Lombardy, and the 
other countries subject to the empire south of the 
Danube, of which MUan was the metropolis; and, 
2ndly, that of Rome, which comprised Tuscany, the 
recent States of the Church, Naples, Sicily, and the 
Mediterranean islands of Sardinia and Corsica, 
usually known as the Loca Suburbicaria. 

Under the Roman Empire the former was placed 
under the civil government of a Prsetorian prefect ; 
the latter under the jurisdiction of a City prefect, 
whose power extended not only to the city itself, but 
to those adjacent provinces which were usually called 
the Suburbican, or suburban regions, and which we 
find from a rescript of the Emperor Severus extended 
to a distance of one hundred miles round Rome. 
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4 LIMITED JURISDICTION OF THE ROMAN SEE. 

This civil division was in early times adopted as tlie 
measure of ecclesiastical jurisdiction also, the Bishop 
of Rome having sway over the city of Rome and the 
Suburbican provinces annexed to it, while the Bishop 
of the Italick Diocese, of which the metropolis was 
Milan, had undisputed sway over the rest of Italy. 

Thus we find the earliest ecclesiastical historians, 
Theodoret, Eusebius, and Sulpitius Severus, and also 
the most ancient versions of the canons of the General 
Council of Nice, treating the matter. 

Theodoret (" Ecc. Hist.," i. 2, c. 15, p. 91) styles 
Dionysius, Bishop of Milan, Bishop of the metropolis 
of Italy, and refers to him and Liberius, Bishop of 
Eome, as having been seized and driven into exile 
because they would not coincide in the Arian heresy. 
St. Athanasius, in like manner, in his history of the 
Arians, and also in his second apology before the 
Council of Milan, speaks of the Bishops assembled from 
Rome and Italy, meaning by the latter the bishops of 
the Italick diocese, as contradistinguished from those 
of the diocese of Rome. 

Sulpitius Severus, in his sacred history (lib. 2, p. 
441), referring to the heretic Priscilian and his asso- 
ciates, says — " They addressed themselves to Damasus, 
Bishop of Rome, and Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, as the 
BISHOPS who had the greatest authority in those 
days ; " plainly treating them as the respective heads 
of the two great dioceses already referred to. 

So Eusebius, in his Ecclesiastical History (lib. 7, c 
30, p. 231), tells us that when Paul of Samosata, 
Bishop of Antioch, refused to give Domnus possession 
of that church, an appeal was made, not to the Bishop 
of Rome, but to the Emperor Aurelian, who referred 
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it to the decision of the Bishops of E/ome and Italy. 
I might easily multiply instances, hut think we need 
not heap up authorities on this head of the argument, 
as B/uffinus, the ecclesiastical historian, seems to place 
the matter beyond doubt when, in epitomizing the 
sixth canon of the first General Council (that of Nice, 
A.D. 325, at which no less than 318 bishops attended), 
the very earliest record of the privileges of the Roman 
See, he tells us that " according to ancient custom, the 
Bishop of Alexandria had the care of the churches in 
Egypt, just as the Bishop of Rome had the care and 
charge of the suburbican churches.'' (" Hist. Ecc," 
Lib. 1, c. 6, p. 236.) 

That Ruffinus could not have been mistaken as to 
the sense of the Nicene canon, or as to the province of 
the Bishop of Rome, is plain, because he was himself 
an Italian, born not above twenty years after the 
Council of Nice, and a presbyter of the Church of 
Aquileia, a city in constant intercourse with Rome — 
a writer whose works have always been deemed of the 
highest credit, and approved of by Popes, Fathers, and 
Councils, and who could never have dared to limit the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome to such narrow 
limits as the suburbican regions, had not his power at 
the time been notoriously known to have boon confined 
within these limits. 

Justellus also gives us a very ancient paraphrase of 
the Nicene canons, from which the same thing appears 
— viz., that the Bishop of Rome had a primacy over 
the province of Rome and the Suburbican places by 
ancient custom ; and, in like manner, the Bishop of 
Alexandria had power over Egypt, Libya, and Penta- 
polis, and the Bishop of Antioch in the countries 
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adjoining it ; and the Greek scholiasts reiterate sub- 
stantially the same thing. 

To come, however, to more modem authorities, it 
will not be difficult to show that the primacy of the 
Popes was disputed for many centuries after the 
Council of Nice, throughout every part of Italy which 
lay outside the boundaries I have already mentioned, 
and I shall proceed in the next chapter to try this by 
taking three of the most distinguished cities in 
Northern Italy outside the borders of the Suburbican 
provinces — Milan, Aquileia, and Ravenna — and see 
whether they admitted or disputed the supremacy 
claimed by the Bishop of E/ome. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Church of Milan was not subject to the Bishop of Borne : Evidence 
from the works of Platina and Baronius^ and from the retention of 
the Ambrosian Liturgy. Aquileia not subject : Evidence from the 
works of De Marca, and Baronius. Bavenna not subject : Evidence 
from the works of Hieronjmus Eubeius^ and Baronius. 

Let us begin with Milan : — According to the usage of 
modern times, the Archbishops of Milan are indis- 
putably subject to the Pope ; and if any of the metro- 
politan churches of Italy were, in the early ages, 
subject to the Patriarchate of Rome, we might natu- 
rally expect that the See of Milan, rendered famous 
as having been the see of the great St. Ambrose, one 
of the fathers of the Church, and a Saint in the 
E/oman Calendar, would have been so. 

That this was not the case, however, is capable of 
the clearest demonstration. My first witness is a 
Pope — Pelagius I. — who, writing in the year 555, 
distinctly confesses that it was then an ancient custom 
that the Bishops of Milan did not come to Borne for 
ordination, but that they and the Bishops of Aquileia 
were accustomed to ordain one another. — (See Labbe 
and Cossart, Cone. Gen., tom. 5, col. 805.) 

Pelagius, however, like other Popes, was anxious to 
reduce the Bishops of Milan to dependence upon him ; 
and shortly after (as appears from another epistle) he 
actually invoked the secular power of the Emperor's 
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li^Mitonant to endeavour to effect his object (Epis. 
^''alor. l^itricio. Ibid. p. 807.) So far, however, was 
this proj(»ct from being effected, that Platina, the his- 
torian of tho Popes (who was libranan of the Vatican 
^ un(l«»r Pope Sixtus IV.), in his life of Pope Stephen 
I X. (p. 1*{2) distinctly admits that Milan subsequently 
(Mitirclv withdrew itself from communion with the 
Ohurch of lUnne for two hundred years together; and 
w(» lind from ecclesiastical history that it was with 
(liiliculty ro(hiccd to submission, even by the all- 
po\v(»rful JIild(»])rand (afterwards Gregory VII.), about 
th(» y(*ar lOoO. Peter Damian in that year was sent 
])y L'()p(5 Nichohis II. to interpose on his behalf in a 
jxM'iod of great disturbahce ; and Cardinal Baronius 
t(*lls U8 that the interference of Damian, instead of 
IxMMg at once submitted to, was met by a popular 
c^hiinour, led on by the clergy, "that the Ambrosian 
(Jliurch ought not to be subject to the laws of Rome; 
that the Poi)e had no power of judging or ordering 
inatt(M*8 in tliat See; and that it would be a great 
iiKh'giiity if that Church, which under their. ancestors 
had been ahraya free, should now, to their extreme 
r(»[)r()ach (which Cod forbid), become subject to another 
Church.'* Baronius goes on to tell us that "the 
clamour increased; the people grew into a higher 
fcM'iucnt; the bells were rung; the episcopal palace 
l)CH(^t ; the legate tlircatened with death " (Annals, t. xi., 
]). 2(52, A.i). 1039, n. 43), and this, remember, in the 
middle of the eleventh century, on the very eve of 
the accession of Pope Ilildebrand to the Papal throne. 
These are pretty clear proofs that the See of Eome, 
whether considered in its metropolitan, patriarchal, or 
apostolical character, was not acknowledged to be the 
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mother and mistress of all Churches, even by the 
adjacent city of Milan, at least up to the middle of 
the eleventh century: and to the present day it 
actually preserves several traces of its ancient inde- 
pendence. 

Por instance, the Ambrosian ritual is almost the 
only national liturgy in the West which has been 
spared by the Roman Church, and the Bito or Culto 
Ambrogiano, is still in use throughout the whole of 
the ancient Archbishopric of Milan. Several attempts 
have been made to introduce the Roman service in its 
place, but they have been foiled by the attachment of 
the clergy and the people to their ancient rite. The 
Scriptures, too, are not read from the vulgate, but 
from the ancient version called the Italica, which pre- 
ceded that made by St. Jerome. Several other minor 
differences in the ceremonies are also anxiously re- 
tained, extending even to the shape of the censers or 
turiboli. 

Let us next turn to Aquileia, a famous city of Friuli 
(not far from Trieste), which was long considered the 
key of Italy, and had been the residence of Augustus 
and other Roman Emperors, and was afterwards itself 
made the seat of a Prgetorian prefect, and ultimately 
a Patriarchate, a.d. 670. 

We have already seen that neither the Bishops of 
Milan nor Aquileia sought ordination from Borne, but 
that they mutually ordained each other ; and though 
Pope Pelagius, in the epistle already referred to, 
insinuates that this was done only to save the trouble ' 
and charge of a journey to Borne, yet the learned 
Peter de Marca, Archbishop of Paris (De concordia 
Saccrdotii ct imperii p. 853., lib. 6., c. 4., s. 7.), honestly 
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confesses that the true reason was, that Milan being 
the head of the Italick Diocese, the ordaining of the 
Metropolitan of Aquileia belonged to him as Primate ; 
and the ordaining the Primate of Milan belonged to 
him of Aquileia, as being the first metropolitan of the 
diocese of Italy. 

So independent indeed was Aquileia, that Pope 
Gregory I., about the end of the sixth century, made 
a vigorous attempt to subdue it to his jurisdiction by 
an armed force ; and Baronius gives us the written 
remonstrance of the Bishop of Aquileia and his pro- 
vincial synod, addressed to the Emperor Mauricius, 
A.D. 590, against the attempt of Pope Gregory, in 
which they set forth the state of their case and the 
unjust and violent proceedings of the Pope, and plainly 
tell the Emperor that they had at the time of their 
ordination sworn obedience to their Metropolitan, 
which they never had nor would violate ; and that 
unless his Majesty was pleased to remove this compul- 
sion, their successors would not be suffered to come to 
Aquileia for ordination, but would be forced to fly to 
the Archbishops of France, as being next at hand, to 
receive it there, (Annals, tom. viii. p. 14, n. 38, 42. 
A.D. 590. 

That the Bishops of Aquileia, therefore, were igno- 
rant of any title in the Roman See to be considered 
their lawful ecclesiastical head, and that they were, on 
the contrary, determined to the uttermost to dispute 
the Papal aggression, with which they were, for the 
first time, threatened at the close of the sixth century, 
is as plain as history can make it. The ideas of Rome, 
or of its devoted historian Baronius, upon the subject 
are, of course, a different matter; and when the 
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Emperor complied with the remonstrance, and wrote 
to the Pope commanding him to cease the prosecution, 
and to give the Aquileian Bishops no further trouble, 
Baronius cannot restrain his indignation and rage both 
against the Bishops and the Emperor. The historical 
fact, however, is not the less clear, that the Bishops of 
Aquileia would rather have acknowledged the supe- 
riority of the Patriarch of Gaul than that of the 
B;oman Pontiff so late as the year 590. 

Let us now turn to Ravenna^ another city of great 
importance, which from the reign of Honorius had 
been for some time the residence of the Roman Empe- 
rors, and was subsequently the seat of the Gothic and 
Longobardic kings, and the constant residence of the 
Exarchs of Italy in the declining times of the empire. 
The Bishops of Ravenna, so far from acknowledging 
allegiance to the Bishops of Rome, for some ages dis- 
puted even their precedence, which was generally 
acknowledged even where their primacy was disputed, 
in which they were not unfrequently supported by the 
Exarchs.) 

In the year 649, Maurus, Archbishop of Ravenna^ 
succeeded to that See. He was consecrated by three 
Bishops, and was so far from seeking any confirmation 
from the Bishop of Rome, tliat Hieronymus Rubeius, 
the historian of Ravenna, tells us he received the pall 
from the Emperor. ("Hist. Ravennat,'* lib. iv., 
p. 205, 207.) This gave great offence to Pope 
Martin I., and his successor, Eugenius I., but they 
were obliged to put up with it. The successor of 
Eugenius, however. Pope Vitalian, determined, if pos- 
sible, to reduce Ravenna to subjection (just as Pelagius 
had in vain endeavoured to reduce Milan, and Gre- 
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gory I., Aquileia), and actually went so far as to sum- 
mon Maurus to appear at Rome, which he refused to 
do ; whereupon the Pope excommunicated him. But 
so little was the patriarchal or apostolical jurisdiction 
of the Pope then thought of at Ravenna, that Arch- 
bishop Maurus took the liberty of replying by, in 
return, excommunicating Vitalian — a proceeding 
which, of course, horril&es Cardinal Baronius— (Annals, 
torn. 8, p. 505, and an. 669)— but which he admits 
that Maurus never repented of, though he lived more 
than twenty years afterwards, as he goes on to tell 
us that upon his death-bed Maurus bound his clergy 
never to submit themselves to the Bishop of Rome. 
Archbishop Reparatus followed in the same steps, and 
in the year 708 procured the Emperor's rescript to free 
the Church of Ravenna from any subjection to the 
Roman See. I might show that the same courage in 
resisting Papal encroachments was afterwards evinced 
by several of his successors ; but I think I have shown 
proof enough that neither Milan, Aquileia, or Ra- 
venna, nor any of their dependencies, were for many 
centuries subject in any way to the jurisdiction of the 
See of Rome ; but that, on the contrary, they sturdily 
resisted all attempts to subjugate them to its power. 

The proofs I have adduced of the above undoubted 
facts, it will be observed, are taken, not from Protestant 
historians, but from Roman Catholic writers of esta- 
blished reputation, who, as devoted servants of the 
Church of Rome, viewed with horror such attempts of 
other sees to preserve their ancient independence, and 
do not disguis(5 their feelings of triumph at the ulti- 
mate, though tardy, subjection of those very Churches 
to the Roman See ; and I, therefore, mav venture to 
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ask what sort of supremacy could the See of Rome 
have enjoyed, even in Italy, during the sixth, seventh, 
and so late even as the tenth centuries, when the 
Bishops of such cities as Milan, Ravenna, and Aquileia 
so long and so stoutly maintained their complete inde- 
pendence of it ? when the Ambrosian Church of Milan, 
for two hundred years together, actually refused to 
hold communion with the Church of Rome ? when an 
Archbishop of Ravenna could, with perfect impunity, 
excommunicate a Pope, and retain his see till the 
hour of his death, nearly a quarter of a century after- 
wards, and even on his death-bed pledge his clergy 
never to yield to the encroachments of Rome ? and 
when the Bishops of Aquileia could, in such a solemn 
document of remonstrance as I have quoted, boldly 
inform the Emperor that they would rather resort to 
the Bishops of France for ordination than accept it 
from Rome ? 

If Cardinal Manning should hereafter favour the world 
with proofs of the bold assertions made in his pamphlet 
on " Csesarism and TJltramontanism," it is surely fair 
to expect that he will instruct his followers how to 
deal with such stubborn proofs that the boasted uni- 
versal supremacy of Rome was unknown to at least 
the other Churches of Italy in the sixth, seventh, and 
even later centuries. Do such leaders as Dr. Manning 
advise their followers to refuse credence to their own 
ecclesiastical historians, or simply, without disputing, 
to shut their eyes to admitted facts, and ignore what 
they cannot answer ? as I cannot but think that Roman 
Catholic writers of less note often have done before 
with respect to awkward facts and embarrassing argu- 
ments brought forward by controversialists against 
them. 
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CHAPTER, III. 

The Churches of Africa were not subject to Rome : Evidence from the 

works of Cyprian. 

Having in the preceding chapter given extracts from 
early ecclesiastical history, proving that in Italy 
(where we might naturally have expected the supre- 
macy of the Church of E/ome to have been the most 
universally acknowledged, if it had been true that she 
was, by Divine appointment, the mistress of all other 
Churches) the Bishops of Milan, E/avenna, and Aqui- 
leia, even so late as the sixth and seventh centuries, 
vigorously maintained their complete independence of 
any such authority, I now proceed to consider another 
class of Churches of great influence and importance 
in the primitive ages — the Churches of Africa, which 
produced two at least of the most influential fathers 
of the Latin Church, St. Cyprian and St. Augustine ; 
and I select the periods at which those celebrated 
fathers flourished; and commence with St. Cyprian, 
who preceded St. Augustine by about a century and a 
half. 

Pope Pius IX., it may be recollected, quoted the 
" Holy Martyr Cyprian" in one of his late Encyclical 
letters, as an authority for his anathema against the 
Old Catholic Bishop Reinkens, and, therefore, St. 
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Cyprian's authority can scarcely be disputed by so 
devoted an advocate for Papal infallibility as Cardinal 
Manning. Cyprian was Bishop of Carthage about the 
middle of the third century; and Carthage was at 
that time a most populous and important city, governed 
by a Roman proconsul appointed by the Emperor; 
and between that city and imperial Rome there was 
the most constant intercourse, as Rome received 
immense supplies of corn from Africa, and held, 
perhaps, more constant communication with Carthage 
than with any other city in the empire. There had 
long been a Christian Church in Carthago, and the 
famous Tertullian was made a presbyter of it a.d. 192, 
and Cyprian was made Bishop a.d. 21G, or according 
to some 24i8. 

Carthage had then a precedence in Africa similar to 
that which Alexandria had in Egypt, and Antioch in 
the East ; and as Cyprian never was supposed by either 
Roman Catholic or Protestant writers to have been 
either a heretic or schismatic, but, on the contrary, is 
always relied on by both parties as the most vigorous 
advocate for Church discipline and unity, and acknow- 
ledged as a saint by the Church of Rome, I may safely 
and fairly take such of his writings as can be relied 
on as genuine to be a faithworthy exponent of the 
true relative positions of the Churches of Rome and 
Africa in the middle of the third century, little more 
than two hundred years from the death of our blessed 
Lord. 

Let us begin, therefore, by inquiring what light St. 
Cyprian has thrown upon the history of that period, 
in relation to the boasted superiority now claimed by 
Rome. 
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There are extant of the works of Cyprian thirteen 
treatises and a large number of letters written either 
by, or addressed to, him, nearly all of which are 
deeply interesting and instructive, and give us an 
insight into the opinions and controversies of the third 
century, which, probably, no other writer has aflforded 
to the student of ecclesiastical history. 

Among the letters of this valuable collection, 
several have been preserved which passed directly 
between Carthage and Rome during the period of 
Cyprian's episcopate; some written by Bishops of 
Rome to Cyprian, others by Cyprian to Bishops of 
Rome ; some written by the presbyters and deacons 
of the Church of Rome to Cyprian, and others from 
Cyprian to the presbyters and deacons of the Church 
of Rome. 

No documents could possibly be imagined better 
calculated to throw light upon the relative positions 
of the two Churches of Rome and Carthage than such 
letters as these. 

Let us open our eyes to that light, use those valuable 
writings candidly and fairly, and judge whether they 
prove supremacy in Rome and subordination in 
Carthage ; or whether, on the contrary, they do not 
demonstrate the most perfect equality and the com- 
pletest independence between the two Churches, one 
of another. 

People are so much accustomed in modern times to 
hear the Bishops of Rome exclusively styled Popes, 
that it may, perhaps, startle some readers, to find St. 
Cyprian (who never was Bishop of Rome, and, pro- 
bably, never set his foot in that city) styled Pope 
Cyprian by the presbyters and clergy of Rome them- 
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selves, in no less than four letters addressed to him hy 
their hody during the vacancy of the Roman See. 

The first of these letters was written in the year 
250 from the clergy of Rome (after the martyrdom of 
their hishop, Pahian) to the clergy of Carthage, con- 
cerning the retirement of Cyprian. It is numher viii. 
in Bishop Pell's Oxford edition, and number ii. in the 
Benedictine, or Baluze's edition. 

It commences thus : — " "We have been informed by 
Clementius, the sub-deacon, who is come to us from 
you upon that occasion, that the blessed Pope Cyprian 
hath retired for a certain reason," &c., &c. 

The second was written about the end of August in 
the same year, a.d. 250, and is headed — " The pres- 
byters and deacons dwelling at Rome to Pope Cyprian 
send greeting," and ends with this passage — " Most 
blessed and glorious Pope, we heartily wish your 
welfare in the Lord, and beg your remembrance 
of us." 

This epistle also commences with an explicit admis- 
sion that no bishop was appointed by God judge over 
the consciences of other bishops, though it was a 
commendable practice to do (what Cyprian always 
did), viz., endeavour to have the approbation and con- 
currence of his associates and colleagues the bishops 
of other Churches, in matters of common interest to 
the Church at large. 

The passage is too long to insert at length, but the 
following brief extract will suffice : — " They are, 
certainly, entitled to a double portion of honour who, 
knowing that they have no judge of their consciences 
but God only^ yet are desirous that their ministry 
should have the approbation of their brethren. It is 

c 
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no wonder, therefore, brother Cyprian, that a man of 

your modesty and diligence in your trust • should 

pursue this course, and be fond of having us appear, 

not as judges of your ministry^ but as associates with 

you in your measures, partakers with you in the just 

applause of your conduct, and equally with you 

entitled to the honour of your counsels, as the 

vouchers of them/* 

The third letter to which I have referred is 

addressed by a number of confessors, then in prison 

at Rome, to St. Cyprian. The heading is as 
follows : — 

" Moyses and Maximus, presbyters, and Nicostratus 
and Rufinus, deacons, and the other confessors who 
are with them, to Pope Cyprian send greeting." 

It relates, as the other did, to the subject which at 
that time necessarily engrossed much of the attention 
of the Church — viz., how those should be dealt with 
who, under the trials of the Decian persecution, had 
lapsed or apostatized, and were subsequently desirous 
of being restored to the communion of the Church. 
Some were for the immediate and unconditional resto- 
ration of such persons; others for their permanent 
exclusion from it. St. Cyprian took the more moderate 
middle course, which those confessors loudly applaud 
in a passage which demonstrates that they (though 
themselves belonging to the Church of Rome) had no 
idea that the Bishop of Rome alone had any power of 
deciding the matter ; but that such power was vested 
in the Church universal — viz., the whole body of 
bishops, presbyters, deacons, and confessors, and even 
the faithful laity who had held their ground, and not 
fallen away in the time of persecution. 
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The fourth letter is also addressed by the presbyters 
and deacons dwelling at Rome to Pope Cyprian ; and 
strongly corroborates the perfect equality and com- 
plete independence of the two Churches at that 
period. 

I would gladly give the very words of these impor- 
tant letters, but they are easily referred to by any one 
desirous of judging for himself; and I hasten on to 
show what is still more important, how Cyprian him- 
self dealt with the Bishops of Rome, when he hap- 
pened to differ in opinion with them. 

An occasion happened soon after the appointment 
of Pope Stephen. Cyprian and his colleagues wrote to 
Stephen immediately after his appointment to try to 
enlist him on their side, against the practice of re- 
ceiving into the Church persons who had been bap- 
tized by heretics, without re-baptizing them, by mere 
imposition of hands. Cyprian and his colleagues con- 
tended that the baptism of heretics was null and void, 
and that, therefore, those who conformed to the 
Catholic Church ought to be re-baptized. The close of 
that letter is strongly illustrative of the equality 
which Carthage then claimed with respect to Rome, 
and I therefore transcribe it. 

*' These, our sentiments," says Cyprian, " we have 
thought fit to lay before you, dearest brother, agree- 
ably to that mutual affection and respect which we 

owe one another We are aware that some 

are so addicted to the opinions they have once imbibed 
that they will not easily change them; and yet, 
though they are for abiding by the usages to which 
they have been peculiarly accustomed, they keep still 
their good agreement and correspondence with their 

c 2 
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colleagues. And in this point we are perfectly of their 
opinion — to obtrude nothing upon any one, nor to 
prescribe any law ; since evert/ Bishop in the govern- 
ment of the Church commended to him hath discre- 
tio7ia7y powers, and is accountable to God only for the 
use of them. We heartily bid you farewell, dearest 
brother, and so take our leave." 

Pope Stephen replied to this letter of Cyprian and 
his colleagues in an epistle which is lost, but which 
seems, from the next letter of St. Cyprian, to have 
been anything but either satisfactory or conciliatory. 
Doubtless, if it had been more creditable to Stephen's 
temper and character, it would have been preserved 
as carefully as Cyprian's letters have been, which put 
on record his feelings on receiving Pope Stephen's 
epistle. 

Let the reader judge from the passages following 
whether St. Cyprian admitted the subordination of 
Carthage to Home, and considered Pope Stephen as 
the vicar of Christ upon earth, to whom all other 
bishops were subject, as the supreme head of the 
universal Church ; or whether, as he had already 
stated in his letter to Pope Stephen, he felt that he 
was ACCOUNTABLE to GoD alonc. 

The letter is one addressed to Pompeius, Bishop of 
Sabrata, in Tripoli, and forms No. LXXIV. both in the 
Benedictine and Bishop Pell's editions of St. Cyprian's 
works. It is referred to, also, both in Gratian's 
Decretum and St. Augustine's works in several 
places, though it is designedly omitted in the Koman 
edition of Manutius, of 1564, as disparaging to the 
Fapal authority, which, no doubt, it is to a striking 
degree. 
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" Cyprian, to his brother Pompeius, sendeth greet- 
ing :— 

" Although, my dear brother, I have comprised the 
substance of what may be said upon the case of 
baptizing heretics in those several letters of which I 
have sent you copies, yet, inasmuch as you desire to be 
made acquainted with what our brother Stephen hath 
returned in answer to my letters upon that subject, I 
have herewith sent you a copy of such his answer, in 
reading which you will more and more observe his 
error, who labours to maintain the cause of heretics 
against Christians and the Church of God .... 
He hath been pleased, moreover, to issue out his 
further orders, forbidding any ' innovations to be made 
in the customs handed down to us from tradition ; * as 
if he could be censured for making any such innova- 
tions, who is for maintaining unity of the Church, and 
not rather he who, overlooking all regards of unity, 
declares himself in favour of injurious usurpations, and 
of false and pretended baptisms .... From 
whence, I would ask, have we this tradition ? Do we 
derive it from the immediate authority of our Lord 
Himself in the Gospel ? or cometh it down to us from 
the directions of the Apostles in any of their epistles ? 
For God hath most plainly given us to understand that 
His written will is to be followed. If, then, there be 
anywhere extant, either in the Gospel itself, or in the 
Epistles or Acts of the Apostles, an express direction 
that heretics should not be baptized, but only receive 
imposition of hands in order to their penance, let such 
an holy and heavenly tradition be, by all means, 
observed .... but if it was never in times 
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before commanded or written that hands should only 
be laid upon heretics, in order to their penance, and 
so they should be admitted to communion ; if, further, 
there be but one baptism, and that with us, in the pale 
of the Church, and granted by the favour of God to 
her only, what obstinate and hardy presumption must 
it be to prefer the tradition of men before the appoint- 
ment of God ; nor, at the same time, to consider that 
God is always angry wherever human tradition over- 
looks or weakens the authority of the divine com- 
mands? 

" Our brother Stephen hath, indeed, laid before us 
a notable tradition, and of great authority, to lead our 
practice; for in the same part of his letter he has 
added the following words : — ' Forasmuch as they who 
are properly heretics baptize not the persons who come 
over to them from any other sect, but receive them by 
communion only.' It seems, then, that the Church of 
God, the spouse of Christ, is sunk to such a low ebb of 
misfortunes that she must even take the pattern of 
her practice from heretics ; and in the celebration of 
her heavenly sacraments light must borrow from dark- 
ness her methods of discipline, and Christians must 
follow the example of anti-Christs. But what blindness 
of heart and corruption of manners must it be which 
will not suflfer us to acknowledge that unity of the 
faith which is derived to us from God the Father, 
and from the tradition of Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
God ? " 

I might, if room permitted, give several other 
extracts from this remarkable letter, showing how 
utterly unconscious St. Cyprian was that Pope Stephen 
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was in any way his ecclesiastical superior, or one who 
possessed any divine right to guide the universal 
Church in matters either of faith or practice. He 
evidently treats him all through not only as fallible, 
but as one who, in his opinion, had most perversely 
and obstinately, and without any excuse, attempted to 
lead others into heretical pravity. I must content 
myself, however, with one or two additional passages. 

" I wonder why our brother Stephen should pro- 
ceed so far in his obstinate opinion .... Doth 
he give glory to God who approves himself a friend 
of heretics and an enemy to Christians, and as such 
would excommimicate those bishops of God who stand 
up for the truth of Christ and the unity of Ilis Church ? 

"Well may heresies and schisms spring up 

daily, and shoot out their fatal branches with infinite 
increase, spreading far and near the eflfects of their 
deadly poison ; whilst they gain authority and estab- 
lishment from certain advocates who patronize their 
baptisms, and therewith betray the true faith, by 
defending within the Church what is acted out of it, 
or in opposition to it ... . Let tea behave, dear 
brother, as becomes the faithful soldiers of God, who 
serve under Him with a sincere devotion ; and, accord- 
ingly, let us guard the camp, in which He hath posted 
us, with fortitude and honour .... Wherefore, 
dear brother, upon a thorough discussion of this im- 
portant question, and of the arguments which support 
it, ice have determmed to proceed in this way, viz., to 
baptize all who come over to the Church from any 
heresy whatsoever, excepting those only who, having 
been before baptized in the Church, have, after such 
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baptism, gone over to heretics ; for as to them, when 
they return to us, they need only to be received by 
imposition of hands, upon their submission to perform 
penance, and so may be reinstated in the sheepfold 
from which they have strayed. And so, dearest brother, 
I heartily wish you farewell/' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Church of Africa w&s not subject to Rome. Further Evidence from 
the Epistle of Firmilian, and the proceedings of the Council of 
Carthage. 

I MIGHT have added much more from St. Cyprian's 
works, illustrative of the relative positions of the 
Bishops of Rome and those of Africa in the third cen- 
tury, but to avoid prolixity will confine myself to a 
striking passage from a letter of a contemporary 
Bishop, which proves that the Church in Asia made 
common cause with the African Church on this memo- 
rable occasion. 

It was written by Pirmilian, the Bishop of Csesarea, 
in Cappadocia, and is preserved among the Epistles of 
St. Cyprian, and generally believed to have been 
written in Greek by Pirmilian, and translated into 
Latin by St. Cyprian himself. Baluze, in his edition of 
St. Cyprian's works (which was nearly ready for the 
press at the time of his death, and afterwards com- 
pleted and published by the Benedictines), states that 
this letter of Pirmilian is to be found in no less than 
26 MSS. codices, and yet that it was omitted designedly 
by Manutius in the Roman edition of 1564, and that 
Pamelius confesses that he would also have omitted it 
in his edition, but that Morellius had already published 
it ; so that it could not be wholly left in darkness or 
consigned to oblivion. 
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The following extract throws light upon the cha- 
racter of Stephen's reply to St. Cyprian, which, as I 
have already observed, has not come down to ns, 
doubtless because it was not very creditable to Stephen, 
and was disparaging to the Papal authority. Observe 
with what caustic irony Bishop Pirmilian inveighs 
against Pope Stephen's language and conduct. The 
letter, in its integrity, will be found in both the Bene- 
dictine and Oxford editions. No. Ixxv. : — " How 
diligently has Stephen observed these salutary com- 
mands and admonitions of the Apostle Paul, in the 
4th chapter of the Ephesians, to cultivate, above all 
things, humility and meekness ? What can be more 
lowly and meek than to have disagreed with so many 
Bishops throughout the whole world, breaking peace 
with them severally, in various words of discord, now 
with the Eastern Churches, now with yourselves who 
are in the south ? . . . This is to have kept the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace — to cut him- 
self off from the tmity of charity^ and in all things to 
make hvmself an alien to the brethren; and with the 
fury of contumacious discord to rebel against the 

sacrament and the faith And yet Stephen 

is not ashamed to give support to such (heretics) 
against the Church, and for the upholding of heretics 
to divide the brotherhood ; nor, further, to call Cyprian 
FALSE Christ, and false Apostle, and deceitful 
WORKER ; he, conscious that all these marks are in him- 
self, has been beforehand, and falsely objected to 
another what he himself deserved." 

Thus it was that Pope Stephen's attempted excom- 
munications, by which he made divisions in the 
Church, were regarded by Catholics in the times of 
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Cyprian. Is it possible to believe that either the 
Churches of Africa or of Asia, of which Cyprian and 
Pirmilian were then distinguished leaders, had ever 
heard. of such a doctrine as the Supremacy of the 
Pope, or had the faintest idea that the Church of 
Rome was the mother and mistress of all Churches ? 
On the other hand, is it not plain that St. Cyprian 
thought he ought to be guided by the written Word 
of God in such matters, without any regard to the 
traditions of Rome ? 

It would be easy, no doubt, to cite passages from the 
works of St, Cyprian, showing that he was quite 
willing to allow a precedency in dignity to the Church 
of Rome ; and who that considers the greatness of 
Rome as the then capital of the world, its vast popu- 
lation, important and central position, and constant 
communication with its numerous provinces, can be 
surprised that there should be conceded to its Bishops, 
from a very early period, the first place among the 
prelates of Christendom ? St. Cyprian admitted the 
precedency and primacy, if you Will (though the word 
" primacy " never occurs in St. Cyprian's genuine 
writings), but it was such a primacy only as the Arch- 
bishop of York yields to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
or the See of Dublin to that of Armagh. 

That St. Cyprian recognised no superior authority in 
the See of Rome, and held firmly that his episcopal 
powers were not derived from that see, is put beyond 
all doubt by a passage in the proceedings of the 
famous Council of Carthage, held in September, a.d. 
256, at which eighty-five bishops of Africa, Numidia, 
and Mauritania attended in person, and two more by 
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proxy, and which proceedings are preserved in the 
writings of Cyprian (see Ben. Ed. p. 697-8). 

In the opening of the session of this Council, after 
the several letters which had passed between Juhaianus 
and himself, concerning the baptism of heretics, had 
been read, Cyprian thus addressed the assembly, in 
which it is stated, that in addition to the Bishops, with 
their presbyters and deacons, a great number of the 
laity were also present : " Ye have heard, my beloved 
colleagues, what my brother and fellow-Bishop Ju- 
haianus hath written to me, and how he hath advised 
with me upon the subject now before us, concerning 
the baptism of heretics. My answer hath been like- 
wise read to you ; wherein I delivered the opinions 
which I had more than once already declared agreeable 
to my sentiments — viz., that heretics coming over to 
the Church ought to be baptized aad sanctified with 
her holy baptism. Ye have likewise heard the reply 
of Juhaianus, which he, like a man of great modesty 
and true religion, sent to my letter, wherein you may 
observe him not only concurring in opinion with me, 
but making, moreover, his farther acknowledgments 
for the light and information received from me. 
What is, therefore, now farther incumbent on us, is 
only for each of us to deliver our own sentiments 
upon this question, and to preserve such a temper in 
them as not to take upon us the judging any man, 
or denouncing our anathemas against such as shall 
diflfer from us. I may presume there is no one of our 
brethren who will assume to himself an episcopal attr- 
thority over those of his oicn order, or to he a bishop of 
bishops, or to drive any of his brethren, by haughty 
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menaces or tyrannical compulsion^ into his own per- 
suasion; since every bishop hath equal liberty of Judg- 
ing and determining upon any question which comes 
before him, and he can no more be judged by than he 
can judge another. Wherefore, we should be all per- 
suaded to wait for the judgment of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, from whom alone all our powers to govern His 
Church are derived to u^, and who alone hath autho- 
rity to call us to account for the use we make of 
them." 

Now, holding in mind that this Council was held 
in the latter end of a.d. 256, almost immediately after 
the letter of Cyprian to Pompeius (mentioned above), 
in which he complained so strongly of Pope Stephen, 
in relation to this very matter, there can be no doubt 
whatever that St. Cyprian, in speaking of one of his 
brethren " assuming to himself an episcopal authority 
over those of his own order, and attempting as a bishop 
of bishops to drive his brethren by haughty menaces 
and tyrannical compulsion into his own persuasion," 
meant no other than Pope Stephen himself, who was 
threatening, at least, to excommunicate, if he had not 
actually pronounced an excommunication against St. 
Cyprian and all who agreed with him in the disputed 
matter ; and if so, can any one believe that St. Cyprian 
really held that the so-called supremacy of St. Peter 
had descended on Stephen as his legitimate and sole 
successor, and that he had absolute authority, by the 
divine right of Christ's own institution, to rule over 
the whole Church, as well the shepherds as the sheep 
of Christ's flock ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Church of Africa was not subject to Home : Evidence from the 
Council of Carthage held in 418— 19. The African bishops deny 
the right of Zosimus, Bishop of Rome, to restore Apiarius, a 
Presbyter whom they had deposed. 

The next historical fact I have to refer to relates, as 
those last mentioned, to the Church of Africa, and 
is one which is well worthy of the most careful 
attention, as illustrative not only of the independence 
of that Church at a date nearly two centuries later 
than the times of St. Cyprian, but also as showing 
clearly how eagerly the Bishops of Rome, even at that 
early period, were aimmg at supremacy, and what 
dishonest devices they were capable of resorting to 
in an unscrupulous struggle for power over other 
Churches, which had always up to that period asserted 
and maintained their complete independence. 

To estimate, however, the full weight of the record 
I am about to quote, it should be recollected that the 
great St. Augustine (another of the authorities relied 
on in the late Encyclical of Pius IX.) was Bishop of 
Hippo from a.d. 395 to his death in 430, and as such 
took part in the important proceedings of the Council 
of Carthage, which I am about to refer to, held in the 
years 418 and 419, in the times of Popes Zosimus and 
Boniface I. The case was as follows : — 
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Urbanus, Bishop of Sicca, had degraded and excom- 
municated one Apiarius, a Presbyter of Mauritania 
Caesariensis, as one that had been unlawfully ordained. 
Despairing of any reversal of the sentence at Carthage, 
Apiarius betook himself to Pope Zosimus, a prelate 
who was ever ready to turn everything to his own 
advantage, and eager to increase his authority — (see 
Dupin's " Ecc. His.," vol. I., pp, 415-417 and 637)— 
who, contrary to the rules of the Church, which 
forbad bishops to receive those clerks who were 
excommunicated by their brethren, admitted Apiarius 
to communion, and sent as legates into Africa 
Eaustinus, a bishop, and two priests, with written 
instructions (commonitorium) , to cause Apiarius to be 
restored, and get an acknowledgment from the African 
bishops of the right of Rome to entertain appeals from 
bishops and clerks. 

The African bishops, who had already more than 
once passed canons in their Councils that no appeals 
should be prosecuted beyond the seas — meaning, of 
course, at Rome— (see " Concil. Milevit. II.," c. 22 ; 
" Concil. Afri." c. 92 ; '' Labbe and Coss," tom. ii., p. 
1129 ; see also Canon 28 ; Ibid. p. 1064) — required to 
know on what authority Zosimus asserted such a right ; 
whereupon Paustinus and his colleagues produced 
certain canons, which they referred to as canons of the 
Council of Nice, and which purported to give bishops 
condemned in a provincial synod the right of applying 
to the See of Rome for a revision of the sentence, and 
to permit a clerk condemned by his own bishop to 
appeal to the bishop of the neighbouring provinces, 
which, by some stretch of imagination, they construed, 
in the case of the coast of Africa, to be Rome. 
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The African bishops did not dispute the authority 
of the Council of Nice, which was admitted by them, 
in common with all the rest of Christendom, but 
respectfully stated that no such canons as those relied 
on by Faustinus were contained in the copies they 
possessed of the proceedings of that Council ; but as 
the legates confidently persisted that the Council of 
Nice had passed these canons, they promised to conform 
to them ad interim, until they were more certainly 
informed whether they really belonged to the Council 
of Nice or not. Zosimus died very shortly afterwards, 
and after his death, a.d. 419, 23rd May, an universal 
Synod of the bishops of Africa (217 in number) 
assembled at Carthage, when, in the presence of 
Paustinus and the other legates, the canons of the 
Council of Nice were read ; but finding no such canons 
in their code as those asserted by the legates, it was 
proposed and agreed on, in order to settle the dispute, 
that they should send deputies to the Bishops of Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch, to procure from 
them copies of their records of the Nicean Council ; 
and they wrote to Pope Boniface, the successor of 
Zosimus, to advise him to write also to the Eastern 
Bishops to clear up the matter ; in which letter they 
informed him that they would act on these alleged 
canons until they received the true copies out of 
Greece — adding, however, that if it turned out that 
these canons were not there, they would not endure 
this new yoke, which seemed to them to be an effort of 
ambition, and that they must in that event be suffered 
to enjoy their ancient privileges. 

The result of the deputation to the East was that 
in November in the same year they i^eceived from St. 
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Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, and Atticus, Bishop of 
Constantinople, copies of the canons of the Council of 
Nice, which contained nothing hut the confession of 
faith and the twenty canons they had possessed hefore, 
which they immediately sent to Pope Boniface as 
settling the matter, and the claim was not renewed 
in his lifetime. The trick of Pope ZosimUs then came 
to light, which was that he attempted to represent as 
canons which had been agreed to by the bishops of 
both the Eastern and Western Churches at the (Ecu- 
menical Council of Nice, canons, which, if ever passed 
at all in the form alleged, were adopted only in st 
small and partial synod held at Sardica, a.d. 347, 
twenty-two years after the Council of Nice, and at 
which about a hundred only of the Western bishops 
attended, all the Eastern bishops refusi/ng to be present 
at it. That the canons of Sardica were never recog- 
nised as binding on the Church at large is clearly 
proved by Archbishop de Marca, Archbishop of PariSj 
in his elaborate work, " De Concordia Sacerdotii et 
Imperii," lib. 7, c 4 and 5, vol. 3, p. 303-316, and by 
the learned Dupin in his 2nd Dissertation, "De 
Antiqua Ecclesiee Disciplina," p. 113-6* Paris, 1686* 
Whatever Ultramontanists may think of this 
manoeuvre I think it would be difficult to exonerate 
either Pope Zosimus or Pope Boniface from the charge 
of deliberate fraud and imposture in this matter, and 
De Marca substantially admits that Zosimus was guilty 
of it, though he suggests the lame excuse of the 
necessity he was under of finding somethi/ng which 
would be acknowledged as authority by the Africans : 
the canons of Sardica he knew would not. As to the 
suggestion of some writers, that Pope Zosimus mistook 
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the canons of Sardica for those of Nice, because they 
may have been written in the same volrane, without 
any distinction betweien those of Nice and Sardica, 
De Marca discards it ; and, indeed, to suppose that a 
Pope of Zosimus's ability could confound canons 
passed at Nice in 325 with those of Sardica in 347, 
neither of which were a century old at the time, is 
quite incredible. Archbishop De Marca, therefore, 
goes on to say, that perhaps it would more nearly 
approach the truth, if we should say that Zosimus 
was reduced by a certain necessity to put forth those 
Sardican canons under the name of Nice, because 
Pope Innocent I. had openly said that the Church 
used no other canons in judging of ecclesiastical causes 
but those of Nice, and also because no Sardican synod 
was then known by the Africans, except that held by 
the Arians, wherefore it was necessary that Zosimus 
should ascribe those canons to the Council of Nice, 
that he might meet the opposition of the Africans ! ! 
About as stringent a necessity as a roguish lawyer 
would be under, if, finding nothing in Coke upon 
Littleton that was not against his client, he had the 
audacity to try to foist upon the judge the dictum of 
some inferior magistrate of a country court as an 
undoubted quotation from the writings of the English 
Justinian. 

The struggle of the Popes for power over the inde- 
pendent African Church did not, however, terminate 
with the detection of Pope Zosimus's fraud in the 
times of his immediate successor, Boniface ; for Boni- 
face I. was scarcely dead when his successor. Pope 
Celestine, made another attempt to encroach upon 
the Church of Africa (of which the celebrated St. 
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Augustine was still a leading member, as Bishop of 
Hippo) by receiving the same Apiarius, before men- 
tioned, into communion, and sending Faustinus again 
to Africa to procure his restoration. Eaustinus 
demanded, under pretence of maintaining the privi- 
leges of the See of Rome, that Apiarius should be 
admitted into communion, because Celestine had so 
admitted him at Rome. The African bishops, however, 
were not again to be over-reached, and proceeded, in 
the presence of Faustinus, to judge and condemn 
Apiarius, who ultimately himself confessed that he 
was guilty of the crimes imputed to him. Not con- 
tent, however, with acting in defiance of Pope Celes- 
tine, the African bishops, "seeing (as the Roman 
Catholic historian, Dupin, says) of what importance it 
was to take care that for the future the African coun- 
cils should not be thus imposed on," wrote a letter to 
Celestine, strongly advising him in future not to 
hearken to those who should come out of Africa, or 
admit to his communion any one excommunicated by 
the African bishops. " Your Holiness," said they, 
" may take notice that it was so decreed in the Council 
of Nice, . . . and it would prove a great disorder 
if you should allow communion, against the rules, to 
bishops excommunicated in their own provinces. Your 
Holiness, likewise, ought to reject those priests and 
other clergy who apply themselves to you, to avoid 
the punishment which they deserve; so much the 
more, because we nowhere read that the canons have 
taken away this privilege from the African Church ; 
and that, according to the decree of the Council of 
Nice, the judgment of priests and other clerks belongs 
to the metropolitan. For the fathers of that Council 
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were wise and just enough to see that all causes ought 
to be decided in those very places where they have 
their birth; and that each province shall not want 
the light of the Holy Spirit, which is necessary to 
direct and enable them to do justice to their people ; 
so much the rather, that every one who thinks himself 
wronged by the sentence of judges that are placed over 
him may have their recourse to a synod of that pro- 
vince, or even to a national council. Were it not great 
rashness in any one of us to believe that God can in- 
spire by his Spirit one single person (meaning the 
Bishop of E/ome) to do justice, and deny the same to a 
great number of bishops assembled in a council ? and 
how can it be imagined that judgment given out of 
the country, and beyond the seas, can stand, since it is 
often impossible, by reason of the infirmities of sex or 
age, to transport witnesses?" They then proceed to 
inform Celestine that they did not find it determined 
in the synod of the fathers {i.e., the Council of Nice) 
that the Bishop of Rome could send legates into other 
countries, and remind him that there was no such rule 
to be found in the true copies of the Council of Nice, 
which they had obtained from Cyril, Bishop of Alex- 
andria, and Atticus, of Constantinople ; and they con- 
clude by advising him to send no more clerks into 
Africa to see his judgments executed, lest he should 
seem to introduce into the Church the arrogance, 
ambition, and jpride of the age, instead of that sim- 
plicity and humility which became those who desired 
to see God ; and that, saving fraternal charity, Africa 
would by no means further bear Brother Faustinus, 
having already removed from the Church Apiarius for 
his crimes. "Whereupon," says Dupin, "Celestine, 
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seeing that the African Bishops so firmly defended 
their rights, was deterred from his purpose." 

That Pope Celestine had some idea of getting his 
claims enforced by force may be collected from the 
epistle of St. Augustine to Celestine, in which, speak- 
ing of Antonius' case, he distinctly deprecates military 
violence. 

Could any candid student of ecclesiastical history 
desire more conclusive proof than this instructive 
episode in the history of Africa aflPords, that the Church 
to which two of the greatest fathers of the Church 
belonged (viz., St. 'Cyprian and St. Augustine), as we 
have seen, stoutly resisted the encroachments of the 
bishops of E/ome, and determinedly maintained its 
own independence to the middle of the fifth century — 
that is, in the very times of St. Augustine himself, who 
(as I have already observed), was Bishop of Hippo 
during the whole period, and took an active part in 
the councils in question. (See Labbe and Cossart, 
Con. Gen. tom. ii. pp. 1048, 1053, 1136, 1692, 1603-4.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Basil, of Ciesarea, in his efforts to heal the divisions in the East, 
occasioned by Arianism, sought the interposing influence of the 
Western Bishops in such terms as are irreconcilable with the notion of 
Papal Supremacy. Ghrysostom, Archbishop of Constantinople, in his 
struggles against the injustice of the Emperor, and certain Eastern 
bishops by whom he was deposed, appealed to Western bishops, and 
amongst them to the Bishop of Bome, whom he nowhere recognises 
as the supreme and infallible Judge. 

We have already seen upon historic evidence, which 
cannot he disputed, how far the Churches of Africa and 
Italy in early times were from admitting any supre- 
macy in the Roman See ; and what decided opposition 
two of the greatest Fathers — St. Cyprian and St. 
Augustine — presented to such attempts at encroach- 
ment upon their independence during the third and 
fifth centuries. I now proceed to refer to another 
great man, whose works have come down to us, but 
are not as well known to modem readers as they 
deserve to he — I mean St. Basil. 

St. Basil was born about the year 326, and died 
A.D. 379. On the death of Eusebius, about 369, he 
was elected and consecrated Archbishop of Csesarea, 
the capital of Cappadocia, in Asia Minor, a city which, 
after sufifering a terrible massacre in the time of the 
Persian invasion, was again of sufficient importance 
to make it worth the while of the Emperor Valens to 
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visit it in person on more than one occasion in his 
attempts to promote the cause of Arianism in the 
Empire of the East. As such Archbishop in the course 
of his ten years' episcopate, he established the title, 
by which he has been universally known throughout 
the Christian world for 1,600 years, that of St. Basil 
THE Great. 

The Eastern Churches were at that time sadly torn 
asunder by the Arian heresy. Under the patronage 
of the Emperor Valens, indeed, Arianism had for a 
time achieved an almost general ascendency. Even 
the orthodox Churches, such as Antioch, where a nume- 
rous Athanasian party still held up its head, were 
divided by contending factions. No less than three 
rival Bishops, Meletius, Paulinus, and Vitalis, each of 
whom had his party of adherents, assumed the title 
of Bishop of that city. The two principal of these 
were Meletius and Paulinus, the former of whom, 
though for a while banished by the Emperor Valens, 
was strongly supported by the new Archbishop of 
Caesarea, while the latter was recognised by the Bishops 
of iEgypt and Cyprus, and also by Pope Damasus and 
other Bishops of the West. That the so-called living 
judge of all controversies was in error in this matter 
is plain, for, while Paulinus was pronounced by Dama- 
sus to be the orthodox Bishop of Antioch, Meletius 
was not only acknowledged by St. Basil, but ultimately 
recognised by the successors of Pope Damasus, if not 
by himself, as the true — not the schismatical — Bishop 
of Antioch, and a Saint in the Church of Rome. 

The earliest efforts of St. Basil, after his accession to 
his important See, were directed towards procuring 
peace to the Church; and in writing to his friend 
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St. Athanasius, whom he naturally consulted with in 
this great struggle against the Arians, he in his 66th 
Epistle (p. 227, Benedictine edition) thus writes : — " I 
have of late bethought me, according to my moderate 
knowledge of things, of one way by which our Churches 
might be aided : if the Western Bishops would concur 
with us ; for if they were willing to show, for the sake 
of our diocese, the care which they have used towards 
those who have been detected in one heresy or another 
in the West, perhaps it might yield some benefit to 
the common welfare, since the Emperor reverences the 
authority of numbers^ and the people everywhere are 
disposed to follow the majority without hesitation. But 
who would be more influential in executing such a 
design than thee ? . , . Who more venerated than 
thy hoary head in all the West ? . . . Send, there- 
fore, some men from thy holy Church, who are power- 
ful in sound doctrine, to the Western Bishops ; explain 
to them the calamities with which we axe oppressed, 
suggest this method of relief ; thou mayst become a 
Samuel to the Churches, &c., &c." " In this passage," 
says Bishop Hopkins,* " you clearly see how distinct 
were the Churches of the Eastern Empire from those 
of the West in the days of Basil. There is not here the 
least allusion to the authority of one common ruler at 
Rome, but a strong appeal to Athanasius at Alexandria 
to excite a movement among the Bishops of the West 
in general, which might favourably influence the 
Eastern Empire and the people at large ; but if, as 
Romanists suppose, the whole Church throughout the 

♦ The Church of Eome in her primitive purity, compai-ed with the 
Church of Borne at the present day. J. H. Hopkins, Bishop of Vermont, 
U.S. Bivington, London, 1839, p. 261. 
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world were placed from the beginning, by Divine 
Authority^ under the government of Peter and the 
Boman Bishop, what had Basil to do with beseeching 
Athanasius to excite the compassion of the Western 
Bishops in his behalf? In such a case he would have 
had a legal right to the protection of Rome, and could 
not have anticipated the want of willingness on the 
part of the Western Bishops to take the same care of 
heresy in the East that they had done in the West, 
among themselves ; so that we here have the plainest 
evidence that there was no such thing as E/oman supre- 
macy over the Catholic Church in the mind of Basil ; 
that the dominion of one Church as the mother and 
mistress Church of the whole Christian world was per- 
fectly unknown to him ; and that the patriarchs of 
the East and West could not aflfect each other by any 
ecclesiastical rule of subordination, but only by that 
influence which sympathy produces amongst bodies 
mutually independent and free/' 

St. Basil himself acted on the suggestion which in 
his foregoing letter he had made to his friend 
Athanasius, and accordingly addressed a succession of 
letters beseeching assistance and co-operation from the 
Bishops of Italy and France, which are all well worthy 
of careful perusal. I must, however, content myself 
with referring to some of these remarkable epistles, 
which Dupin characterises as the most learned and 
curious of all St. Basil's works, and perhaps of all 
ecclesiastical antiquity. Erasmus compares his 
eloquence to that of Demosthenes and the greatest 
orators of ancient Greece. 

The first forms No. 90 in the Benedictine edition, 
and is addressed not to the Bishop of Rome, but to the 
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Bishops of the West generally, under the title — our 
most holy brethren, the Bishops of the West 
(Sanctissimis fratribus ac Episcopis Occidentalibus), 
and in it he describes their miserable state in the East 
in the most lively and natural manner, and earnestly 
beseeches them speedily to come to their help. 
- Again, in a letter addressed to the Bishops of Italy 
and France, which was subscribed as well by St. Basil 
as by Meletius and thirty other Bishops of the East, 
they describe their calamitous state still more at large 
— (Epis. 92, p. 262) — and urge their pressing need of 
aid in the most urgent language. " Hasten, therefore, 
we pray you, brethren most akin to us (fratres 
germanissimi), stretch out your hands to us, prostrate 
on our knees. Do not suffer one half the world to be 
swallowed up by error, nor allow the faith to be 
extinguished among those, among whom the light 
first shone forth. What is needful to be done to 
succour us, and the mode in which you can show your 
piety towards those who are troubled, it is not 
necessary that you should learn from us ; the Holy 
Spirit Himself will suggest it to you. But, assuredly, 
there is need of speed." 

A similar letter, written by Basil alone to the 
Bishops of Italy and Gaul (forming Epis. 243 in the 
Benedictine ed., p. 639), thus touchingly addresses 
them: — "When our Lord Jesus Christ deigned to 
call the universal Church of God His own body. He 
made us severally members one of another ; He also 
imposed on us all a necessary duty towards each other, 
according to the concord which should exist among 
members ; whereupon, although we are separated very 
far from one another in our places of abode, yet, by 
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reason of our being thus joined together, we are 
mutually neighbours," and then proceeds to urge for 
assistance as before. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe how widely both 
the tone and language of these letters dififers from 
what it must have been, if the supreme authority of 
the Bishop of Rome had been the belief of the 
universal Church, or of St. Basil himself. That he 
believed the Western Churches, indeed, to be untainted 
with the Arian heresy is plain, but that there was any 
authority in the West which could set things right in 
the East, beyond the influence of personal exhortation, 
or outvoting the Easterns in point of numbers in a 
general synod, there is not a trace of evidence in any 
of these letters. 

Nor was it to the Western Bishops alone that he 
applied for aid; for we find him in another epistle 
(No. 203, Ben. Ed.), addressed to the Bishops of the 
Sea-coasts and the Isles (probably the Bishops of 
, Pontus and the districts adjoining the Black Sea), 
complaining that they had sent no one to him for the 
relief of their miseries, and praying them to send 
deputies and letters of communion. " I have been 
waiting a long time, in the hopes that your love would 
induce you to visit us. You cannot be ignorant that 
we are placed here as prominent rocks in the sea, to 
receive the fury of the waves of the heretics, which, 
when they have broken upon us, do not wash over 
those who are beyond. I say not this as referring to 
human strength, but to the grace of God, who declares 
His power in the workings of men. As the prophet 
Jeremiah says, speaking in the person of our Lord, 
' Will ye not fear me, who have placed the sand as 
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the borders of the sea?* For by the sand, of all 
things the most weak and vile, the Almighty has 
restrained the vast and mighty ooean. Since, there- 
fore, onr affairs are thus, it was fitting that you should 
continually of your love send us some of your brethren 
to visit us in our affiction, and that friendly letters 
should reach us more frequently, which partly might 
confirm our zeal, and partly correct, if in anything 
we have offended. Eor we do not deny that we are 
obnoxious to innumerable errors, since we are men, 
and live in the flesh. . . Nor ought this thought to 
detain you, ' We inhabit the maritime parts, and are 
beyond the reach of the sufferings of many, nor 
require external aid ; therefore what need have we of 
communion with others ? The Lord, indeed, divided 
the islands from the continent by the sea ; but He 
united the inhabitants of the islands with those of the 
continent by the bonds of charity. Brethren, nothing 
divides us from one another, except we are separated 
by the feelings of our minds. We have one Lord, one 
faith, one hope. If you consider yourselves the head 
of the universal Church ; still, the head cannot say 
unto the feet, we have no need of you. Or if you 
place yourselves in any other order of the members of 
the Church, you cannot say to us, who are consisting 
in the same body, we have no need of you. For the 
one hand has need of the other, the one foot strengthens 
the other, and the eyes by their union see more per- 
spicuously and clearly. We. then, confess our weak- 
ness in these things, and solicit your union and 
confederacy. . . Do not, therefore, most reverend 
brothers, let your charity wax cold ; but rather console 
us for the present with letters of peace and friendly 
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salutations, as it were soothing by their mild contact 
the wound of our breasts, which you have caused us 
by your past carelessness. And if you will visit us in 
person, and yourselves examine our diseases, whether 
they are such as you have heard, we are ready to 
receive you with all humility (supinis manibus), and 
expose ourselves to the most diligent scrutiny ; only 
let charity rule in all things which are done ; or if 
you wish to fix on any place where we can perform 
this duty of visiting you, and may exhibit ourselves^ 
as much as may be, to yoitr approval, so that both the 
past may be healed, and in future no opportunity for 
calumny arise, and it shall be done. . . I write not 
this alone, but send it with the concurrence of all my 
brethren in Cappadocia, who have required me not to 
trust to letters merely, but to send a fitting man, who, 
by the prudence which he possesses by God's grace, 
may supply what we have omitted in this epistle. 
We send, therefore, our most beloved and religious 
brother, Peter, our fellow-presbyter, whom we beg you 
both to receive in love and to dismiss in peace back 
again, that he may be the messenger of good to us."* 

If St. Basil and the Bishops of Cappadocia had 
written in these terms to Pope Damasus, what an 
argument would have been deduced from it in favour 
of Roman supremacy ! and with how little real groxmd 
in truth or reason. They sought aid earnestly and 
hvmbly^ indeed, but as brethren in Christ had the 
privilege to do, not as inferiors at the hands of a 
sovereign. 

There are several other epistles of St. Basil addressed 
to the Bishops of the West (rot? tuTiKoh\ all written 

• Basil, Epis. 203, torn, iii., p. 436-8. 
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with the hope of getting some assistance from them 
towards the reconcilement of their disastrous dissen- 
sions in the East, which Basil never fails to paint in 
the strongest colours; none of which, however, give 
the slightest countenance to the notion that there was 
any jurisdiction or power in the Church of Rome to 
settle the controversy then raging ; but, on the con- 
trary, give such special reasons for desiring .their 
assistance as are quite inconsistent with the idea of 
superiority or supremacy. 

The nature of the injluence by which he hoped that 
the interference of the Western Bishops might have 
such a healing efifect, appears clearly from these letters 
not to have been any legal right which they had to act 
as mediators, much less any divine authority to settle 
controversies in the Church, but to their being impar- 
tial strangers, not mixed up with their local rivalries. 
" For," says he (in epistle 263, rol^ ivriKoh, Occidenta- 
libus), " what we say is suspected by many, because we 
are despised on account of private rivalries. But you 
have so much the greater weight with the people, as 
you live the farther from them, over and above the 
assistance which God's grace gives you in succouring 
those who are in trouble."* So again, in epistle 242, 
also addressed to*? ivri^Kol^;, p. 638, tom. iii., he "be- 
seeches them to send some one to admonish the 
orientals concerning the rewards reserved for those 
who suffer for Christ ; for the voice of those they are 
accustomed to is not used to bring so much comfort 
as that of a stranger, especially of a man coming from 
men renowned everywhere by the grace of God, such 
as fame reports you to be to all men, as those who 

* Tom. iii. p. 587. 
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have remained sound in the faith, and have preserved 
inviolable the apostolical deposit. Come, therefore, 
most beloved and wished for, as the physicians of the 
wounded, but the encovragers of those in health; 
recalling what is sick to health, and what is sound 
inciting to piety.*'* Is this like an appeal to an 
acknowledged head of the universal Church and 
supreme judge of controversies ? 

Can any one read such letters, and believe that the 
writer was addressing the divinely appointed and 
universally acknowledged Vicar of Christ upon earth ? 

K space permitted I think it would be well worth 
while to go more fully into these truly interesting 
and instructive letters; but I believe I have given 
enough from them to show that the conclusion which 
another recent and able writer, Mr. Greenwood, on the 
Cathedra Petri, ch. x., p. 233, (London, 1856) has 
drawn from these remarkable records is true ; " that 
the * chair of Peter ' had no place in Basil's mind ; he 
neither expected nor desired any other assistance from 
Rome but what should arise from active sympathy, 
and the strenuous exertions of her vast influence to 
solve the doubts and mitigate the sufferings of the 
orthodox Churches in the East. But, instead of that 
sympathy and fellowship, he met with supercilious 
neglect, and, therefore, boldly pronounced her to have 
thereby disqualified herself as a mediator, and to have 
forfeited the confidence of his communion, which, 
under any other circumstances, would have joyfully 
and gratefully accepted her support." 

Perhaps among the many convincing proofs which 
the records of antiquity furnish of the falsehood of the 

• Tom. iii., p. 688, Epis. 242, Sec. 3, a.d. 376. 
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Koman claims to universal dominion, there is none 
more completely satisfactory or conclusive than is to 
be found in the writings of this great Father, himself 
admitted to be a'saint by the Church of Rome itself. 

I might, perhaps, here close my historical evidence 
as far as the Eastern Churches are concerned, but 
cannot altogether pass over the case of another dis- 
tinguished Father and Saint, the great St. Chrt- 
SOSTOM, the more particularly because Romish contro- 
versialists in after times have not unfrequently tried 
to distort his case into a proof that in those days the 
duty of appealing to the Bishop of Rome was admitted 
by the Eastern Church. 

John Chrysostom was born at Antioch about 
A.B- 347, or, according to some, 364 — and upon the 
death of Nectarius, Patriarch and Archbishop of Con- 
stantinople, was unanimously chosen to that impor- 
tant see in the year 397 or beginning of 398. The 
weak Arcadius had succeeded his father, Theodosius 
the Great, on the Imperial throne of New Rome in 
the East (Constantinople), but the reins of the Eastern 
Empire were really held by the haughty though beau- 
tiful Empress Eudoxia, whose cruel and revengeful 
temper contrasted strongly with that of the easy tem- 
pered Arcadius, over whom her power and influence 
were supreme. Chrysostom's austere piety and eloquent 
denunciations of the extravagant luxury and corrup- 
tion of the times soon made him many powerful 
enemies, and among them the Empress, whose conduct, 
as well as that of the ladies of Constantinople, he 
rather freely commented on from the pulpit ; which 
gave the more offence, because his oratory was of a 
rare and exciting character, and made him the idol of 
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the people, who all through his career were his devoted 
adherents. 

Theophilus, the then Archbishop of Alexandria, 
who had been — against his will — compelled to conse- 
crate Chrysostom, at the very time that he was him- 
self desirous of advancing his own presbyter, Isidore, 
to that see, hated Chiysostom, and therefore readily 
lent himself to the plans of Eudoxia, who was bent 
upon revenginff the insults which she conceived the 
eloquent Archbishop had heaped upon her, by nothing 
less than his destruction or deposition. A number of 
Egyptian monks had arrived at Constantinople, who 
had been harassed out of their own country by Theo- 
philus, and complained to the Emperor and Archbishop 
Chrysostom of his tyrannical treatment. Chrysostom 
interfered in their behalf, and wrote twice to Theo- 
philus, beseeching him to be reconciled to the men, 
and asking his advice what was best to be done in the 
matter, as he could not prevail on the monks to 
abandon their charges, or restrain them from exhibit- 
ing their complaints at Court. The reply of Theophilus 
was characteristic of the man, and gave a foretaste of 
what was subsequently to result from his long-cherished 
hatred. " I suppose," says he, " you are not ignorant 
of the canons of the Nicene Council, which provide that 
no Bishop should judge causes out of his own juris- 
diction. If you know not this, then learn it, and 
cease to receive libels against me." This last reply to 
Chrysostom's well-meant mediation put an end to all 
further attempts at reconciliation, but did not satisfy 
or exhaust the malice of the haughty Theophilus ; 
and though the Emperor had summoned him to appear 
at Constantinople, and commanded him to come alone» 

E 
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he arrived in the metropolis after much delay, with a 
large retinue of Egyptian and other Bishops, whom he 
had solicited to accompany him, with the plain design 
of pacldng a synod and deposing Chrysostom, instead 
of suhmitting to he tried himself for the charges 
hrought against him. The Empress, in fact, availed 
herself of his presence to ripen the conspiracy which 
she had secretly fomented, if she did not actually 
invite his visit with a stout hody of Egyptian mariners 
who, having come with the com fleet from Alexandria, 
landed with him, the more safely to encounter the 
populace. Theophilus, in fact, immediately on his 
landing (declining all overtures from Chrysostom to 
accept lodgings in the Bishop's palace) proceeded to 
one of the Emperor's houses in the suburbs, where 
apartments were already prepared for him, through 
the influence of the Empress. At this place he re- 
mained three weeks, declining all communion with 
Chrysostom, but busily employed in combining his 
party and bribing others with liberal presents, or costly 
entertainments, to concur in his designs. Chrysostom 
mildly inquired what he meant by these turbulent 
proceedings, but declined to proceed judicially against 
Theophilus, though importuned to do so by his accusers, 
and encouraged by the Emperor, remembering the 
canon, of which, indeed, Theophilus's letter had put 
him in mind, that ecclesiastical matters were to be 
judged within their own provinces and ought not to 
be drawn before a foreign jurisdiction. 

By this time Theophilus had ripened his design, and 
collected about forty-five bishops whereof twenty-nine 
came out of Egypt and adjoining places ; and among 
them some Asian Bishops whom Chrysostom had de- 
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posed. With such assistance Theophilus took upon 
himself to hold a Synod, to which they had the 
effrontery to summon Chrysostom on a number of 
charges, the frivolous and improbable nature of which 
may be justly considered as an unexceptional pane- 
gyric. The place appointed for this Synod was at a 
country house in the suburbs of Chalcedon, where 
Biuflnus, the perfidious favourite of Theodosius, had 
built a magnificent villa (famous for a remarkable oak), 
from whence the Synod was afterwards called the Synod 
ad quercum, or Synod of the Oak. To this irregular 
Synod, packed with his implacable enemies, Chrysos- 
tom, though four times cited, refused to trust either 
his person or his reputation, and the self-constituted 
Synod, prudently avoiding the examination of, or, at 
least, a decision upon, any of the 47 particular charges, 
condemned him for what they called his contumacious 
disobedience, and hastily pronounced a sentence of 
deposition. They immediately addressed a communi- 
cation to the Emperor, praying him to ratify and 
execute their judgment, and insinuated that the penal- 
ties of treason might be justly infiicted on the 
audacious preacher, who had reviled, under the name 
of Jezebel, the Empress Eudoxia herself. A warrant 
was thereupon (doubtless through the ihfiuence and 
revenge of Eudoxia) procured for execution of the 
sentence, which was sent to and read in the Synod in 
its last session. 

The news of what had passed in the Synod at the 
Oak speedily transpired, and flew abroad among the 
people, who were greatly troubled at it, and, gathering 
together in large numbers, guarded the church night 
and day, lest their beloved Patriarch should be taken 
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thence, crying out that his cause should be heard 
before a greater and more impartial assembly. But 
the good Archbishop, fearing bloodshed and a popular 
insurrection, resolved to surrender himself to the 
imperial mandate, and on the third day, about noon, 
unknown to the people, he delivered himself up to the 
commander, who came with a party of soldiers to 
arrest him, and in the evening rudely seized and landed 
him, after a short navigation, near the entrance of 
the Euxine, whence he was carried to Prsenetum, in 
Bithynia. A general tumult was the result. Mute 
and passive in their first astonishment, the people 
suddenly rose with unanimous and irresistible fury. 
Theophilus, understanding that a General Council 
would probably be called to reconsider the matter, 
escaped and set sail for home ; St. Chrysostom was re- 
called, and having been received with a triumphal 
procession, which covered the mouth of the Propontis 
with their boats, and carried lighted torches before 
him, he was, against his own urgent remonstrances, 
hurried off to the Cathedral, compelled to ascend the 
episcopal throne, and, in the usual form, to give his 
blessing to the people. Shortly after, a Council was 
convened at Constantinople, to which the Emperor 
summoned Theophilus and his associates to reconsider 
what they had done, but which they excused them- 
selves from doing, under pretext of an apprehended 
tumult in Egypt. The Council, nevertheless, was 
held at Constantinople, where more than sixty bishops 
assembled, who took the proceedings of the former 
Synod under review, reversed the whole of its acts, 
and formally restored Chrysostom to his see, and thus 
peace, for a while, at least, was restored. It did not. 
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however, last long. Towards the end of the same 
year a silver statue of the Empress Eudoxia was 
solemnly erected. It was placed upon a colimm of 
porphyry set upon a high pedestal, and erected close 
to the church of St. Sophia, in the street just before 
it. It was dedicated with many wild rites of the 
people, who were encouraged by the Provost of the 
city, who was at the time a semi-Pagan and a Mani- 
chee, to celebrate public games before it to her honour, 
with shoutings, dancings, and all sorts of extrava- 
gances. Chrysostom preached against this as an inde- 
cency, and reproved not only those who thus disturbed 
and distracted his adjoining congregation in their 
assemblies for divine worship, but also those who 
patronised and encouraged such proceedings. The 
Empress felt herself concerned in these reflections, 
and more enraged than ever resolved upon his ruin ; 
and by the means of Theophilus, three Egyptian 
bishops were sent to Constantinople, who, assembling 
a Synod, pronounced a second sentence against Chry- 
sostom, on the ground of his not having been legally 
restored after the first. In consequence of this decree, 
and the protestation of the bishops concerned in it, 
that they would take the whole responsibility on them- 
selves, telling Arcadius to " let the deposing of Chry- 
sostom lie at our door, and we are ready to answer it 
with the peril of our heads," the weak and irresolute 
Emperor, at the very commencement of the Passion 
week, A.D. 404, forbade the Archbishop to attend the 
church, and a detachment of barbarian troops was 
introduced into the city to control the emotions of the 
people. Arsadius was placed upon the Archiepiscopal 
throne, and the holy Chrysostom was carried into that 
exile from which he was never to return. 
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If ever there was a case in wMch an appeal would 
have been justified to a supreme tribunal, if any such 
had been believed by the Christian Church to exist — 
much more, if such tribunal had been believed to have 
been instituted by the Divine authority of Jesus Christ 
himself, surely this was the case, and St. Chrysostom 
could not have been so wanting in duty, both to his 
devoted people and to himself, as to have lost this 
opportunity of appealing to it to reverse the sentence. 
That he was not disposed tamely to submit is plain, 
for though banished to a desert spot in the Moun- 
tains of Taunus he maintained a frequent correspond- 
ence with the most distant provinces, exhorted the 
congregation of his faithful adherents to persevere in 
their allegiance, extended his pastoral care to the 
missions of Persia and Scythia, and boldly appealed 
from a partial Synod to a free General Council. Yet 
it is not true that he altogether omitted to solicit the 
interference of the Bishop of Rome in his behalf ; for 
just as we have seen that St. Basil wrote to the 
Bishops of the West, of Italy and Gaul, entreating 
their sympathy and assistance, so St. Chrysostom 
addressed a circular letter to Innocent, Bishop of 
Borne, Venerius, Bishop of Milan, and Chromatins, 
Bishop of Aquileia (who were, as I showed in a former 
chapter, all independent of one another), entreating 
their assistance and co-operation in procuring, not 
indeed a reversal of his sentence, but a declaration of 
its nullity. This is the celebrated letter which has 
been attempted to be misrepresented as an appeal to 
Rome, suppressing the fact that it was addressed to 
Venerius and Chromatins as well as Innocent — but 
Pupin in his " Eccl. Hist.," vol. i., p, 316, gives the 
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true substance of this letter, as follows — " The first of 
St. Chrysostom's letters, all of which were written 
during his banishment, is to Innocent, Bishop of Rome, 
Venerius, Bishop of Milan, and Chromatins, Bishop of 
Aquileia, in which, having described the attempts of 
Theophilus, the injuries which he received from him, 
the injustice and violence exercised towards him, and 
the disturbance in the Churches in the East, upon his 
account, very eloquently, he entreats them to write to 
the East to tell them that what was done against him 
was to be looked on as of no force ; as being done 
against the laws in his absence by his enemies, and 
to the prejudice of thcwse proffers which he had made 
to appear before lawful judges ; and, consequently, that 
such as acted so uncanonically were to be punished 
according to the severity of ecclesiastical laws ; de- 
claring that he was ready to justify his innocence, and 
to convict his accusers of imposture and violence before 
uncorrupt judges." 

Such are the facts, briefly stated. Any student who 
may be disposed to go more at large into the matter, 
may consult the treatise of the learned Roman Catholic 
historian Dupin,who has dealt with the subject in his 
usual masterly manner, in his "Treatise on the 
Ancient Discipline of the Church." (Diss. ii. ch. ii., 
sec 2, p. 166-171.) 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

The Canons of the Qeneral Councils of Nice, Constantinople, Epliesus, 
and Chalcedon irreconcilable with Papal Supremacy. Leo, Bishop of 
Eome, in his epistles regarding the equality of Constantinople and 
Borne, as asserted in the canons of Chalcedon, never claims superiority 
jure divino. 

Though I have shown in the previous chapters that 
the supreme power claimed for the Roman See was 
disputed and disclaimed in early times by a number of 
the most important Churches, not only in Asia and 
Africa, but Italy itself, yet it may be still worth while 
to examine whether the assembled Church took a dif- 
ferent view of the matter in those early councils which 
have been universally deemed (Ecumenical, and whose 
canons, therefore, were accepted as binding on the 
whole Christian Church. 

Roman Catholics, the Greek Church, and the re- 
formed Anglican Church, all admit that the first four 
Councils were general — viz., the Council of Nice, a.d. 
325 ; that of Constantinople, a.d. 381 ; that of Ephesus, 
A.D. 431 ; and Chalcedon, a.d. 451. 

Let us take, first, the Council of Nice. The Council 
of Nice was held at Nicsea in Bithynia, under Constan- 
tine the Great, a.d. 325. It was attended by 318 
bishops, and is universally received as the first General 
or (Ecumenical Council of the Catholic Church of 
Christ. 

If our Lord or his Apostles had constituted the See 
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of Rome the head and mistress of all other Churches, 
or given it hy Divine institution a supremacy of juris- 
diction over all other sees, such as those of Antioch, 
Ephesus, Jerusalem, Alexandria, and the rest, it surely 
could not have heen unknown to the 300 Bishops as- 
sembled at Nice, and it would have been impossible for 
them to have compared the privileges of the Roman 
See with that of any other, or to refer its supreme pri- 
vileges and jurisdiction to any source but such Divine 
institution. 

Now, what is the language in which they treat of 
this subject in their 6th and 7th Canons? We must 
not of course expect in the proceedings any direct 
repudiation of Rome's supremacy, simply because no 
such general claim had then been ever set up by the 
Bishops of Rome. What we shall find is, however, 
equally conclusive to any intelligent mind, that no 
such universal supremacy was at that period either 
claimed or acknowledged, while the jurisdiction of the 
Bishops of Rome within certain boundaries was fully 
admitted as established, by what even then was con- 
sidered an ancient usage. 

The sixth canon was as follows :— " Let the ancient 
customs be preserved, which prevail in Egypt, Libya, 
and Pentapolis, so that the Bishop of Alexandria may 
have power over all these places, inasmuch as the 
Bishop of Rome has the same custom. In like manner 
also in Antioch and in other provinces, let their privi- 
leges be preserved to the Churches. But this is alto- 
gether manifest, that if any one be made Bishop 
without the consent of his Metropolitan, this Great 
Council decrees that he ought not to be Bishop. But 
if two or three, contentiously, or induced by their own 
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obstinacy, shall have contradicted this common suf- 
frage of all, being agreeable to reason, and according 
to the Ecclesiastical rule, let the opinion of the 
majority prevail." 

In the library of the Vatican there is an ancient 
Latin translation, which was made of this sixth canon 
for the use of the Church of Rome not very long after 
the Council of Nice was held. It is somewhat different 
from that I have already given, and I therefore give it 
also. It is as follows :— " It is an ancient custom that 
the Bishop of Rome should have dominion, so as to 
govern by his own care the stiburbicary places, and all 
the province ; but that the Bishop of Alexandria should 
have the care of all places which are in Egypt ; and 
in like manner concerning Antioch, and in the other 
provinces, let their own privUeges be preserved to the 
metropolitan Churches." (Bibliotheca Justelli et 
VoelU, 284.) 

The seventh canon: — "Since the custom has ob- 
tained, and an ancient tradition, that the Bishop of 
jElia (or Jerusalem) has been honoured, let this pre- 
rogative of honour be continued to him, but without 
prejudice to the rights of the Metropolitan." 

To any one who reads these canons simply and 
without any disposition to distort or strain them to 
support or oppose a pre-conceived theory, they surely 
present no difficulty whatsoever. 

The Eathers of Nice simply recognised the principle 
that ancient usages ought to be respected, and, there- 
fore, that just as the Bishop of Rome had his acknow- 
ledged jurisdiction within certain boundaries, so ought 
also the Sees of Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, and 
other Churches to be allowed to retain their accus- 
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toined privileges. " That is," says the learned and 
candid Dupin, " the jurisdiction and authority which 
they each had over many provinces, and which were 
subsequently known as the jurisdiction of the Patri- 
arch or Exarch. It is in tMs sense that it compares 
the Church of Rome to the Church of Alexandria, by 
considering them both as Patriarchal Churches. It 
continues also to the Church of Antioch and all the 
other great Churches whatsoever right they could 
have ; but lest their authority should be prejudicial to 
the ordinary Metropolitans, who were subject to their 
jurisdiction, the Council confirms what had been or- 
dained in the fourth canon concerning the authority 
of the Metropolitans in the ordination of Bishops. This 
explication is easy and natural, and we have given 
many proofs of it in our Latin dissertation concerning 
the ancient discipline of the Church." (De Antiq. 
Ecc. Diss, i., c, 12, p. 62.) 

The reader cannot fail to observe that there is no- 
thing in these canons assigning or * conceding to the 
see of Rome any primacy or precedency whatsoever, 
or referring any right or privilege of either Rome or 
any other city -to a higher origin than the customs and 
usages of the Church. 

We next come to the Council of Constantinople, 
which was held a.d. 381-3, under the Emperor Theo- 
dosius the Great, and is universally known as the 
Second General Council. It was attended by 150 
Bishops, among whom were several distinguished men, 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, Timothy of Alexandria, and Meletius 
of Antioch. Constantino the Great had not long before 
transferred the Imperial residence from Rome to 
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Byzantium, and founded the new city of Constanti- 
nople, which he wished to be considered as a new 
Rome, and had endowed with all the privileges and 
honours of old Rome. The Bishop of so great a city 
naturally aspired to be thought equal or, at any rate, 
next to the Bishop of old Rome in rank, and to have 
precedence of all other Bishops ; and the Emperors 
were not opposed to this ambition, because they con- 
sidered their own dignity as involved in some degree 
in that of the Bishop of their metropolis. On the other 
hand, the Bishops of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch 
were opposed to it ; but the Imperial influence pre- 
vailed, and the Council of Constantinople formally 
decreed that the Bishop of Constantinople should be 
placed in the first rank, after the Bishop of Rome — 
the Bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, of course, to 
take rank after him. 

The canons of this Council are contained in the most 
ancient MSS. extant, and are printed in the " Codex 
Canonum Ecclesise Universse of Justellus and Voellus," 
p. 55, &c., and in Labbe_and Coss, tom. ii., who give 
three different translations, one by Gentianus Her- 
vetus, another by Dionysius Exiguus, the third by 
Isidore Mercator. — pp. 947, 954, and 958-9. 

The third canon, according to Justellus and Gen- 
tianus, and which is given as the latter end of the 
second canon according to Dionysius Exiguus, and as 
the fifth according to Isidore Mercator, is as follows : — 
" Let the Bishop of the City of Constantinople have the 
privileges of honour next after the Bishop of Rome, 
inasmuch as it is itself new Homey 

The second General Council thus unequivocally 
referred the privileges of the Popes (as they are now 
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called), not to any supposed personal claims as suc- 
cessors of St. Peter, but simply to the local privileges 
of the City of Rome ; and upon any other grounds the 
language of their decision would have been obviously 
quite unmeaning. Had they believed that the See of 
Rome owed its superiority to a divme mstitution^ un- 
connected with its temporal position as the seat of 
empire, it would plainly have aflforded no reason what- 
ever for advancing the new See of Byzantium before 
the old ones of Alexandria and Antioch, that Constan- 
tinople had become the residence and seat of govern- 
ment even of such Roman Emperors as Constantine 
and Theodosius the Great. 

I may pass over the third (Ecumenical Council — 
that of Ephesus — ^because it was principally occupied 
with the discussion and condemnation of the Nestorian 
heresy, and consequently throws no light upon the 
question I am now considering. I shall therefore pro- 
ceed at once to what in the event proved to be the 
greatest Council ever asembled in the Christian world 
— that of Chalcedon. It commenced on October 8, a.d. 
451, was attended by 630 Bishops, and was held in the 
great church of St. Euphemia at Chalcedon^ not far 
from the modern suburb of Scutari. 

The proceedings of this great Council extended 
through sixteen sessions, in which among other things 
the Canons of the preceding Councils were confirmed 
and enjoined to be observed ; a confession of faith was 
drawn up and signed by all the Bishops, in which our 
Blessed Lord is proclaimed to be the " Son of God ; 
perfect God and perfect man, consubstantial with God 
as to His divinity, and with man according to his 
humanity, in whom there are, therefore, two natures, 
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the properties whereof do suhsist in and agree to one 
and the same person, who is not divided into two, but 
is one Jesus Christ, as is said in the Nicene Creed " : 
and those salutary constitutions were passed which 
denounce simony, forbid the clergy to hire farms or 
engage themselves in worldly affairs, prohibit ordina- 
tion without a Church title, forbid pluralities and non^ 
residence, and require benedecessits and letters recom- 
mendatory for all clergymen from their Bishops, in 
case of change ; wise and wholesome canons which are 
still recognised as law by the whole Church of Christ, 
and prove the wisdom and the spirit of the great men 
who were engaged in its proceedings. 

The Canon, however, which bears upon my present 
subject, is the 28th, and if there could be any doubt 
about the views which were held in the previous 
General Council at Constantinople, this will place 
beyond any doubt that the Universal Church, in ^he 
middle of the 6th century, did not recognise any right 
in the Church of Rome to be the mother and mistress 
of all other Churches, or to possess any other privi- 
leges, divine or otherwise, which it was not in the 
power of the assembled Church equally to bestow, if 
they saw just reason, upon any other. 

The 28th canon of the Council of Chalcedon, like all 
other canons of the universal Church, was in Greek. 
We have two old Latin translations of it. The oldest 
is given in the ancient Codex of Justellus and Voellus, 
the other in the work of the Jesuit editors, Labbe and 
Cossart, on the General Councils.* 

* Codex Canonum Ecclesise UDivers8& Bibliotheca Juris Canonici Veteris 
opere et studio Gul. Voelli et Henrici Justelli, p 67, 68. Lutet. Paris, 
1661— Labbe and Coss. Cone. Gener. torn, iv., p. 769. Lutet. Paris, 1671. 
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literally translated it is as follows : — " Everywhere 
following the decrees of the Holy Fathers, and acknow- 
ledging the canon (which was lately read) of the 160 
Bishops, most beloved of Grod, who were assembled 
nnder the Emperor Theodosius the Great, of pious 
memory, in the royal City of Constantinople, new 
Eiome, we also decree and determine the same things 
concerning the privileges of the same most holy 
Church of Constantinople, i.e., new Rome. Because 
the Fathers rightly accorded privileges to the see of 
ancient Homey vnasmvch as that city teas the seat of 
empire. Moved also by the same consideration, the 
150 Bishops, beloved of God, accorded equal privileges 
to the most holy see of new Rome, rightly judging 
that the city which was honoured hy the Empire and 
the Senate should both enjoy equal privileges with the 
elder royal Rome, and also should, in ecclesiastical 
affairs, be extolled and magnified in no other manner, 
being second after her. We also decree that the Metro- 
politan of the dioceses of Pontus, Asia, and Thrace, as 
also the Bishops of their dioceses who are among the 
barbarians, shall be ordained by the aforesaid most holy 
see of the most holy Church of Constantinople. To 
each of the Metropolitans also of the same dioceses, 
together with the Bishops of his province, it is allowed 
to ordain bishops, as it is proclaimed by the sacred 
canons. But the Metropolitans of these dioceses, as 
has been said, are to be ordained by the Archbishop of 
Constantinople, after the proper elections have been 
made according to custom, and reported to him." 

This canon, unless it were a forgery, which no one 
has ever pretended, would seem to settle the question 
beyond dispute. 
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It is true that the Legates who attended the Council, 
as representatives of Leo, the then Bishop of Rome, 
opposed this Canon, and attempted to assert before the 
Council itself that it had been passed in their absence 
by force and fraud; the charge, however, was so 
groundless, that it was immediately and unanimously 
disclaimed by the whole Council (in presence of the 
Legates) in their sixteenth session, held the next day. 
Fortunately, we have a full account of what took place 
on the occasion in Labbe and Cossart (tom. iv., p. 792, 
et aeq). Whether this Canon were or not designedly 
passed when the Legates were absent signifies but 
little to my present argument ; for if they had been 
present, and protested against it, it would still have 
been clear that the great majority of this vast assembly 
recognised no higher grounds than those stated for 
allowing any precedency to the Bishop of B/Ome. 

I now proceed to show how the existing Pope dealt 
with it. 

Leo J., one of the ablest Pontiffs Bome has ever 
produced, and worthy the title of Leo the Great and 
St. Leo, was Bishop of Bome from a.d. 440 to 461, and 
consequently during the whole period of the Sessions 
of the Council of Chalcedon — and though not present 
at it in person, he was fully represented by legates 
acting by his power and authority in that important 
assembly. 

It is evidently a question of importance, therefore, 
how did St. Leo deal with the 28th Canon ? That he 
should disapprove of it, and do his jitmost to annul it, 
we might reasonably expect ; and assuredly if there 
ever was an occasion, when it behoved a Boman Pontiff 
to assert his supreme authority, if he himself believed 
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in it, and remind the Christian world that he was the 
divinely appointed Vicar of Christ upon earth, and 
derived none of his dignity, jurisdiction, or precedency 
from either imperial policy or ecclesiastical concession, 
this was the time ; and such a man as Leo was not 
likely to have omitted to take advantage of it. 

Three epistles of his, happily, are still extant, which 
throw full light on this question ; and though they 
are too long to be transcribed here, the briefest extracts 
from them will suffice to prove that, instead of assert- 
ing that the Council of Chalcedon's proceedings were 
done contrary to his authority, or that this Canon 
falsely stated the origin of the precedence of the See 
of Rome, or the grounds on which it had enjoyed that 
precedency — he merely contended that it had been 
done m violation of the Council of Nice, whose decrees 
he alleged were " divinely inspired, and could never 
be altered to the end of the world." 

The first of these letters was addressed to the Em- 
peror Marcian, and is No. VI. among those appended 
to the proceedings at Chalcedon by Labbe and Cossart, 
tom. iv., p. 846. 

After congratulating the Emperor in very magni- 
loquent terms on the triumph of truth and extinction 
of error, by his (the Emperor's) glorious zeal, at the 
then recent Council, he proceeds to express his surprise 
and grief that " where so great a congregation of the 
priesthood had met together for such a good and 
desirable end, the spirit of ambition should have dis- 
quieted the; peace of the universal Church." He then 
goes on to charge Anatolius, Archbishop of Constanti- 
nople, with want of modesty and immoderate ambition, 
and failure in reverence for the Canom of Nice, which 

p 
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lie asserts to have been institutions of the Holy Spirit ! 
Let Constantinople, he says, have its glory, but there 
is a difference between things secular and divine. It 
is no disgrace to the royal city that it cannot be made 
an apostolical see. The privileges of Churches insti- 
tuted by the canons of the holy fathers^ and fixed hy the 
decrees of the venerable Council of Nice^ cannot be 
rescinded by any wickedness, or changed by any 
novelty. That he should be a partaker in the guilt, 
if the rules which had been made in the Cotmcil of Nice 
for the regulation of the whole Church should be 
violated by his connivance, and if he should be more 
influenced by the wish of one brother than by the 
common good of the whole house of God. He, there- 
fore, prays the Emperor that he would strive to pro- 
duce concord and peaceful unity, and beseeches him 
that he would wholesomely restrain the cupidity of his 
brother Anatolius, which, if persevered in, must be 
most hurtful to himself. He ought never, indeed, to 
have conceived such a wicked desire even in the secret 
recesses of his heart, but when those Bishops who acted 
in his (Leo's) place opposed him, he should, at least, 
then have desisted from his unlawful desires, under 
their salutary opposition ! He then prays the Emperor 
to act the part of both a good king and good Christian, 
and oblige the said Bishop Anatolius to obey the 
fathers, lest he should cut himself off from the universal 
Church while he attempted things hostile to peace. 

In this somewhat excited epistle, however, there is 
not a word complaining that the canon objected to had 
been passed contrary to his authority, or suggesting 
that his superior rank had been referred to an erro- 
neous foundation — and I may confidently ask, is this 
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the way in whicli Popes in after times would have 
dealt with a decree so subversive of their highest 
prerogative ? 

Nor is his contemporaneous epistle to Anatolius 
himself a whit more like what Pope Pius IX. or his 
adherents would now desire it to be. It is No. V. in 
Labbe and Cossart's collection, tom. iv., p. 841 ; and 
after dilating on Anatolius's violation of the canonical 
regulations in consecrating the Bishop of Antioch, and 
the asserted infrmgement of the holy canons of Nice, by 
which the Alexandrian See had lost its privilege of 
the second honour, and Antioch that of the third dig- 
nity, and all the metropoKtans subject to his jurisdic- 
tion were deprived of their proper honour, he goes on 
to assure him that no matter by how much larger a 
number of Bishops the decrees of the 318 at Nice 
might be opposed, whatever might have been done 
contrary to them would be devoid of all authority, 
whether they were seduced by corruption or compelled 
by fear to consent to his designs. That the venerable 
Fathers at Nice, after having condemned the sacri- 
legious Arius for his impiety, had passed ecclesiastical 
canons which would last to the end of the world ; and if 
anything was presumed to be done in opposition to 
them, it ought, without delay, to be annulled. He 
alludes to the subscription of certain Bishops sixty 
years before {i.e., the Council of Constantinople), which, 
he says, no notice had ever been given of by Anatolius's 
predecessors to the Apostolic See; and, after again 
referring to the injustice done to the Churches of 
Alexandria and Antioch — the former of which had 
been founded by St. Mark the Evangelist, the disciple 
of St. Peter, and the latter by St. Peter himself — he 
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winds up the whole by exhorting and admonishing him 
in the Lord to lay aside the desires of ambition, to be 
fervent in the spirit of charity, &c., &a 

The third of these epistles is that to the Empress 
Pulcheria, in which he invokes her influence also, to 
restrain the ambition of Anatolius, and asserts that 
the consent of the Bishops had been extorted (with 
what little colour of truth I have shown in my last 
chapter), and beseeches her aid to declare void the 
consent of the Bishops, as being repugnant to the holy 
canons enacted at Nice, which he states to have been 
instituted by the Holy Ohost by the 318 Bishops, and by 
the authority of St. Peter the Apostle annuls altogether 
everything done in contradiction to those canons, no 
matter by how many more Bishops it may have been 
decreed. 

There is one passage, no doubt, in this last letter, in 
which (if it be not spurious, like many others foisted 
into the Decretal Epistles in after times — see infra, 
Appx. D.) Leo ventures to assert (which he never hints 
at in his letters to the Emperor or Anatolius himself) 
that he, by the authority of St. Peter, takes on himself 
to annul altogether such of the proceedings as were 
done in contradiction to the Canons of Nice ; but this, 
at the most, was a mere expression of his opinion that 
they were null, and that, not by reason of his own 
power to annul them, but because they were " in con- 
tradiction to the Canons of Nice, which were inspired 
by the Holy Ghost.'' 

The whole correspondence, however, seems to have 
had no other effect on the Church universal than it 
had upon the Emperor on the one hand, or Anatolius 
and his 630 Bishops upon the other ; and that Leo did 
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not consider it, on mature reflection, prudent to press 
the matter further with the latter, we collect from a 
short letter which, in the succeeding year, on the 12th 
of the Kalends of April, 453, he addressed to the 
Bishops who had been assembled in the Council of 
Chalcedon, in which he states that he adopts with his 
whole heart the decrees of that holy council for the 
confirmation of the faith, and merely in general terms 
exhorts them to observe the statutes of the Fathers in 
the Council of Nice, as being divinely inspired^ and 
insinuates that anything which was done contrary to 
these canons, by whatever extorted assent it may have 
been confirmed, would be infirm and void. (No. xvi., 
Labbe and Coss, t. iv., p. 881.) 

Such is a brief account of the ineffectual struggle 
made against the 28th canon of Chalcedon by Pope 
Leo, winch was followed up by some of his successors, 
but ultimately reluctantly assented to in after times 
by both Popes and Councils. There was, indeed, but 
one real ground on which it ever was opposed, though 
that was one which it would not have done for the 
Popes to have disclosed prematurely — namely, that it 
was directly against the notion (which, doubtless. Pope 
Leo L and his successors had in their minds, though 
at that period the design was unknown and un- 
suspected by the rest of Christendom) that their 
central position in the ancient capital of the world, 
and acknowledged precedency as such, might, judi- 
ciously managed, be expanded into an ecclesiastical 
supremacy, which, some centuries later, amid the 
decline of the Empire, it actually became. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Protest of Gregoiy, Bishop of Rome, against the title of Universal 
Bishop. Character of the Emperor Phocas, who conferred the title 
of Universal Bishop on Boniface III. 

In a previous chapter I have shown in what strong 
language St. Cyprian spoke in the Council of Car- 
thage, A.D. 256, of the presumption of the Bishop of 
Rome in assuming superiority over other bishops ; and 
also proved that there is no pretence for saying that 
the great Council of Chalcedon acceded the title of 
Universal Hierarch to Leo the Great, then Bishop of 
B/Ome, and that even Leo himself did not venture to 
claim it, though he strongly protested against the 
Canon which placed the Archbishop of Constantinople 
above those of Alexandria and Antioch. 

Let us now go on a century later, and see whether, 
so late as the close of the sixth century, the Boman 
Pontiffs had any pretence for assuming such a title, or 
any other which would imply a supreme or mo- 
narchical power over Other acknowledged patriarchs, 
such as those of Alexandria, Antioch, or Constanti- 
nople. On the contrary, at the close of the sixth 
century we shall find two successive Popes, Pelagius II. 
and Gregory the Great, vehemently protesting against 
the title of Universal Bishop, when it was assumed by 
others, not on the ground that it impKed an invasion 
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of their own rights, but expressly because it bespoke 
an unseemly pride, and derogated from the dignity of 
all other patriarchs whose jurisdiction was coequal 
and independent. 

The circumstance which led to this protest and dis- 
claimer on the part of those two Popes was the as- 
sumption of the title of Universal Bishop on the 
part of John, Patriarch of Constantinople, and his 
successor Cyriacus. 

It may be doubtful, perhaps, what extent of juris- 
diction John or Cyriacus really intended to assume by 
claiming such a title ; but there was enough in the 
then state of the seat of empire, Constantinople, to 
excite the jealousy of the Roman Pontiffs, and it is 
not unlikely that they were correct in representing it 
as an attempt to assume the highest rank, and thereby 
displace old Rome, as the eastern metropolis had, 
with the assistance of the Council of Chalcedon, 
already displaced the other ancient Patriarchates of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. 

Pope Pelagius II., the immediate predecessor of 
Gregory the Great, in his seventh epistle thus writes 
on the occasion, dealing with it as an assumption equi- 
valent to a profane and impious claim of domination 
and supremacy on the part of the see of Constantinople 
over the whole Catholic Church. (Labbe and Coss. 
torn, v., p. 949 — 50.) 

" Regard not," says he, " the name of universality^ 
which John has unlawfully usurped to himself for 
let no one of the patriarchs ever use this so profane 
an appellation. You may well estimate what mischief 
may be expected rapidly to follow, when, even among 
priests, such perverted beginnings break forth. For 
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He is near, respecting whom it is written, * He Himself 
is King over all the sons of pride.' '' 

We fortunately have the works of Gregory the 
Great, the immediate successor of Pelagius, in the 
most authentic form in the edition of the learned 
Benedictine monks — and it will be seen that Pope 
Gregory is still stronger than Pelagius in his indig- 
nant protest against the arrogant pretensions of John 
of Constantinople, from the following extracts from 
four different epistles : — 

In Epistle XX., addressed to the Emperor Maurice 
(lib. 4, opera tom. ii., p. 748), he thus writes : — " My 
fellow priest, John, attempts to be called the Univer- 
sal Bishop. I am compelled to exclaim : — Oh times! 
Oh manners ! Priests seek to themselves names of 
vanity, and glory in new and profane appellations. 
Do I, in this matter, defend only my own proper 
cause ? Do I vindicate an injury specially offered to 
myself ? Do I not rather take up the cause of God 
omnipotent, and the cause of the Church universal ? 
Ear from the very hearts of Christians be that name 
of blasphemy, in which the honour of all priests is taken 
away, while it is madly arrogated to himself by a 
single individual !" 

Again, in his epistle to Eulogius, Bishop of Alex- 
andria (lib. 5, Ep. 43), and Anastasius of Antioch 
(tom. ii., p. 771), he further writes: — "No one of my 
predecessors ever consented to use this so profane 
appellation ; for, if a single patriarch be styled Uni- 
versal, the name of patriarch is derogated from the 
others. But far, very far, be it from a Christian mind 
that any person should wish to snatch to himself a 
title, whence he may seem, even in any, the very 
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smallest degree, to diminisli the honour of his 
brethren !" 

Again, in his epistle No. 18, lib. v. (torn, ii., p. 742), 
to John of Constantinople himself — " What wilt thou 
say to Christ, the true Head of the Universal Church, 
in the examination of the last judgment — thou who 
attemptest to subjugate all His members to thyself by 
the appellation of Universal ? In the use of so per- 
verted a title, who, I ask, is proposed for thy imita- 
tion, save he, who, despising the legions of angels, 
constituted in a social equality with himself, endea- 
voured to break forth to the summit of an unap- 
proached singularity ? " 

And in epistle 33 (lib. vii., tom. ii., p. 881), to the 
Emperor Maurice, he still more emphatically says, " I, 
indeed, confidently assert, that whosoever either calls 
himself, or desires to be called. Universal Priest, 
that person, in his vain elation, is the precursor of 
Antichrist^ because through his pride he exalts himself 
above the others." 

In these strong expressions, Pope Gregory clearly 
spoke of the assumption of the title as blasphemy, a 
token of Antichrist, &c., &c., without any exception in 
his own favour, or of his successors ; and Ultramon- 
tane writers have been greatly perplexed by the diffi- 
culty of maintaining the claim of subsequent Popes 
to a title which Gregory the Great so broadly denied ; 
for, even if it be true that the Emperor Phocas, at the 
beginning of the seventh century, made a grant of 
universal jurisdiction to the Bishop of B/ome, it is 
manifest that he had no power to bestow any such 
jurisdiction beyond the limits of his own empire, even 
if such a grant could have laid any satisfactory foun- 
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dation for the claim of the spiritual authority now 
arrogated by the Roidan see. 

As, however, this is an important era in ecclesias- 
tical history, and prepared the way for the Bishop of 
Rome being declared for the first time Universal 
Bishop, I must here take a brief review of it, remark- 
ing, first, that if it were true that the Bishops of 
Rome, by divine institution as successors of St. Peter 
or otherwise, were really the supreme head of the 
Universal or Catholic Church, it is passing strange 
that 600 years should have elapsed before the Church 
discovered and acknowledged the all important fact — 
a fact which, if true at all, must have been true from 
the first, and without which (supremacy) we have the 
emphatic authority of Cardinal Manning for saying, 
" it is nothing or worse than nothing ; an imposture 
and an usurpation." 

The state of things which existed during the Ponti- 
ficate of Pope Gregory the First was briefly as fol- 
lows : — 

The Emperor Maurice had been favourably disposed 
to Gregory, and had received, in return, assurances of 
the highest respect. He, however, seems to have re- 
garded with indifference the dispute between Gregory 
and John about the title of Universal Bishop, and 
thereby to have lost the friendship of Pope Gregory. 
Maurice had in his army a centurion named Phocas, 
a man of the lowest passions and worst character, who, 
taking advantage pf a mutiny among the soldiers, 
murdered the emperor, with circumstances of the 
utmost atrocity, and possessed himself of the imperial 
throne, after putting to death ten of the imperial 
family, and endeavouring to cut off all whose nobility 
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or wisdom, or reputation had raised them above the 
common rank. Yet Gregory, to his indelible disgrace, 
expressed the highest satisfaction, and employed the 
strongest terms of adulation towards the miscreant 
who had thus usurped the throne of his murdered 
master. His letter begins with, " Glory be to God on 
high, who, according as it is written, changes times 
and transfers kingdoms " (lib. xiii., Epis. 31, tom. ii., 
p. 1238), and the like, and proceeds to represent the 
happy advantages the world would reap under the 
benign influences of his government. Perhaps he 
anticipated that Phocas, if flattered and supported, 
might not be unwilling to punish the Bishop of Con- 
stantinople for the protection he had striven to afford, 
during the rebellion, to the children of Maurice ; and 
the hope of the withdrawal of the permission which 
the late emperor had given to the bishop of that city 
to bear the title of Universal may, perhaps, account 
for, though it cannot excuse or justify, the base flat- 
teries of Gregory towards a monster who had violated 
every moral sanction. 

The historian Gibbon has thus described Phocas, in 
terms which certainly did not exaggerate his character 
or vices — " Ignorant of letters, and even of arms, he 
indulged in the supreme rank a more ample privilege 
of lust and drunkenness, and his brutal pleasures were 
either injurious to his subjects or disgraceful to him- 
self. Without assuming the oflS.ce of a prince, he re- 
nounced the profession of a soldier ; and the reign of 
Phocas afliicted Europe with ignominious peace and 
Asia with desolating war. His savage temper was 
inflamed by passion, hardened by fear, exasperated by 
resistance or reproach." 
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It was at the hands, however, of this tyrannical 
monster that the successor of Pope Gregory, Boni- 
face ni., within three years after the death of his 
predecessor, obtained an edict commanding that the 
Church of Rome should be styled and esteemed the 
" Head of all Churches," and the Pope, " Universal 
Bishop'' — (Card. Baronius Annal. 606, tom. xi., p. 80, 
Platina 66) — the very title which his predecessors, 
Pelagius and Gregory, had proclaimed to be so vain, 
proud, profane, wicked, blasphemous, devilish, and 
anti-christian, when claimed by their rival the bishop 
of the imperial city of Constantinople. The conduct 
of Pope Gregory shows the profound fear he enter- 
tained that the chief place would be transferred to the 
metropolis of the East, in the same way by which it 
came to his own, and surely not without reason. 
Byzantium had once been a poor suflEragan bishopric, 
under the jurisdiction of Hferaclea; when the city 
grew to greatness as the eastern metropolis of the 
empire, we have seen that the Bishopric took rank 
next to B/ome, in spite of all the remonstrances which 
the Bishops of Old Bome could make against it, dis- 
placing all the ancient patriarchates. Alexandria in 
the same way preceded Antioch— on what ground it 
would be difficult to say, unless that it was the second 
chief city of the world. What was there, then, to 
prevent Constantinople assuming ere long the first 
rank, and displacing the precedency of the ancient 
capital of the empire itself ? as some of its archbishops 
or patriarchs were evidently aiming to do in arroga- 
ting to themselves the exclusive title of TJniversal 
Bishop. 

There are, however, other epistles of Gregory ex- 
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tant, which are important as showing that (unless we 
are to suppose him guilty of arrant hypocrisy, which 
we think it would be uncharitable to do), he would 
never have accepted such a grant as Phocas made to 
his successor, Boniface, however anxious he might be 
to avert the dreaded supremacy of Constantinople. 
When unsuccessful in his before-mentioned appeals to 
the Emperor and Empress, he wrote to several of the 
greatest Bishops in the East, endeavouring to excite 
their zeal against the proud ambition of their patriarch 
at Constantinople. The Bishop of Alexandria in reply 
wrote a letter to Gregory, in which he calls Mm also 
TJnwersal Bishop, probably thinking that it might end 
the controversy if the two rivals were called by the 
same title, and be thus put upon a footing of equality ; 
but Gregory spurned the title with the greatest indig- 
nation : " If," says he, in his reply, " you give more to 
me than is my due, you rob yourself of what is due to 
you. I choose to be distinguished by my manners, and 
not by titles. Nothing can redound to my honour 
that redounds to the dishonour of my brethren. I 
place my honour in maintaining them in theirs. If 
you call me universal Pope, you thereby own yourself 
to be no Pope. Let no such titles therefore be men- 
tioned or even heard among us. Tour Holiness says 
in your letter that I commanded you. I command 
you ! I know who you are, and who I am. In rank 
you are my brother, by your manners my father. I 
therefore did not command ; and beg you will hence- 
forth ever forbear the word ; I only pointed out to 
you what I thought it right you should know." (Lib. 
7, epist. 36.) 
To any one who has studied ecclesiastical history. 
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or even the meagre extracts given in the foregoing 
pages, it must be clear that no such doctrine as Papal 
Supremacy was recognised or ever even claimed during 
the first six centuries — a conclusion which was arrived 
at also by the celebrated Pather Newman, who before 
he seceded from the Church of England — but while it 
must be admitted that he was not only well read in 
ecclesiastical history, but not at all prejudiced agamst 
the Church of Rome— thus writes in his 7th lecture 
on Romanism and Protestantism (p. 217) : — " What 
there is not the shadow of a reason for saying that the 
fathers held, what has not the faintest pretensions of 
being a catholic truth, is this, that St. Peter, or his 
successors, were and are universal bishops ; that they 
have the whole of Christendom for their own diocese, 
in a way which other Apostles and Bishops had and 
have not ; that they are a bishop of bishops in such 
sense as belongs to no other bishops ; in fact, that the 
difference between St. Peter and the popes after him, 
and other bishops, is not one of mere superiority and 
degree, but of kind ; not of rank, but of class." 

Can Cardinal Manning disprove this ; and, if not, is 
there any other alternative than what he himself de- 
nominates imposture and tisurpation ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Title of Pope was not given by the ancients exclusively to the Bishop 
of Rome, but applied to other Bishops : proofs of this from the work 
of Cyprian, Jerome, Augustine, Cyril of Alexandria, Dionysius of 
Alexandria, and others. 

Having shown in the preceding chapters how the 
titles of "Head of all the Churches," "Universal 
Bishop," " Universal Hierarch," &c., were first attri- 
buted to the Bishops of Rome in the beginning of the 
seventh century, by an edict of the Emperor Phocas, 
it may perhaps be well to supplement this branch of 
my argument by showing a little- more in detail 
(what has already appeared incidentally in these 
pages) that the Bishops of Rome never enjoyed the 
exclusive title of Pope, or the high position they now 
claim, of Vicar of Christ upon earth, for at least a 
thousand years after the death of St. Peter. 

The plain fact is that there is not a single writer of 
antiquity who ever asserted that St. Peter was known 
by the title of Pope, and however strange it may 
appear to readers who have been brought up in the 
conviction, that no one in the Christian Church was 
ever considered entitled to the title of Pope except the 
Bishops of Rome, the simple historical fact is that it 
was not until the times of the celebrated Pope Hilde- 
brand (Gregory VII.), in the eleventh century, that 
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the title Pope was ever considered to belong exclusively 
to the Bishop of Bx)me, it having before that period 
been attributed to all Bishops of the Western Church, 
as it still is to those in the Eastern or Greek Church.* 

As some readers, however, may require farther aiid 
more specific proof of the truth of this assertion, it 
may be worth while to set the matter at rest by giving 
a few instances from the works of writers of undoubted 
reputation, published under the highest Catholic 
authority, in which other Bishops than those of Rome 
have been addressed by this title. I might multiply 
such instances indefinitely, but shall content myself 
with the following, giving the exact references where 
the passages may be found. 

To begin with a few of the saints and fathers of the 
Church, who had no connection whatever with the See 
of Rome, but were Bishops in other and very distant 
places. 

1. St. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage (as stated in a 
previous chapter), is addressed as Pope Cyprian in all 
the letters extant in his works from the presbyters and 
deacons and also the confessors at Rome, while not one 
of Cyprian's letters to Cornelius, Lucius, or Stephen, 
Bishops of Rome, are addressed to them as Popes, 

* Biographie Universelle, Paris, 1817. Art. Gregoire VII., p. 396. 
— " II est aussi le premier qui ait ordonn^ que le nom de Pape ne serait 
attribu6 qu^ I'evdque de Rome." See also Baronius, as cited by Father 
Launoy, vol. v., p. 2, p. 314, and Father Paul in his Treatise on Ecd. 
Benefices, c. xviii., Opere di F. Paolo, Sarpi, torn, iv., p. 93. Helmstat. 
1763. I may observe that Launoy, Natalis Alexander, Pagi, and Mosheim. 
do not consider the " Dictatus Papae " as a genuine production of Pope 
Gregory VII. himself, but rather of some cotemporary or subsequent 
writer, who deduced the twenty-seven propositions contained in it from 
the writings of Gregory. One of these propositions is the claim in 
question. 
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but merely to his brolhera Cornelius, Lucius, and 
Stephen. 

2. St. Jerome always addresses St. Augustine, who 
was Bishop of Hippo in Africa, as Pope Augustine. 
(Epis. 66, 69, 71, 74, 75, 79, 80, tom. iv. p. 604 to 644, 
Ben ed.) ^ 

3. St. Jerome in like manner addresses Theophilus, 
Bishop of Alexandria, as Pope Theophilus. (Ep. 58, 
59, 61, 64, pp. 598-9.) 

4. St. Augustine writes to Aurelius, Pope Aure- 
lius. (Ep. 60 and 174, Opera tom. ii., pp. 147-615, 
Ben ed.) 

5. St. Cyril of Alexandria calls Athanasius, Pope 
Athanasius. (Commonitorium ad Eulogium, Baluze's 
Supplement to Labbe's "Nova Collectio Concil," 
p. 598.) 

6. Dionysius of Alexandria calls his Bishop Heracla, 
Pope. (" Beatissimo Papa Nostra Heracla," epis. ad 
Philemon, apud Eusebius, lib. 7, c. 7, 207.) 

To go further, and show that the title Pope was not 
merely addressed to such distinguished Fathers as 
Cyprian, Augustine, Athanasius, &c., but to Bishops 
in general, the reader will probably be satisfied by 
the few instances which follow. 

7. The works of Sidonius Appollonaris, Bishop of 
Auvergne, who died a.d. 489, were printed in Paris in 
1652, and edited by Jacobus Sirmondus the Jesuit. 
They contain letters addressed by him to a great 
number of persons, and, among others, to more than 
twenty Bishops, each of whom he addresses as Pope, 
and some as " most blessed Pope," though none of them 
were Bishops of Eome : — 

Lupus, p. 160; Pragmatius, p. 158 ; Leontius, p. 159 ; 

o 
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Theoplastus, p. 161; Basilius, p. 181; Eutropeus, 
p. 162 ; Fonteius, p. 163, 178 ; Grsecus, p. 174, 186, 
198 ; Censorius, p. 165 ; Eleutherius, p. 166 ; Patiens, 
p. 167; Mamertius, p. 171; Megethius, p. 177; 
Agroecius, p. 179; Euphonius, p. 187; Perpetims, 
p. 188 ; Auspicius, p. 197 ; NGnnechius, p. 241 ; Prin- 
cipius, p. 243 ; Prosper, p. 245 ; Panstus, p. 252. 

8. My next witness is St. Avitus, Bishop of Vienna, 
who presided over the Council of Epanne, in Prance, 
and died a.d. 525. His works were printed in Paris, 
1643, and also edited by J. Sirmondus the Jesuit. 

Avitus addresses his seventh epistle (p. 48) to John, 

Patriarch of Cappadocia, as Pope of Constantinople, 
and twenty-third epistle (p. 67) to Elias, Pope of 

Jerusalem. 

9. The second Council of Tours, held a.d. 567, 
canon 21, calls this same Avitus, Bishop of Vienne, 
Pope Avitus. 

10. Euffinus calls Bishop Laurentius, Pope Lauren- 
tius. (Opuscula, p. 169.) 

11. j?rudentius calls Bishop Valerian, Pope Vale- 
rian. (Opera tom. p. 274.) 

12. Portunatus, Bishop of Poictiers, who died A.D. 
609, and whose works are preserved in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum, tom. 10, p. 520, addresses Leontius, Bishop 
of Bordeaux, as Pope Leontius ; Euphronius, Bishop 
of Tours, as Pope Euphronius, p. 539 ; Pelix, Bishop * 
of Nantes, as Pope Pelix ; Gregory, Bishop of Tours, 
as Pope Gregory, p. 553-4 ; Avitus, Bishop of Vienne, 
as Pope Avitus, p. 545 ; and Syagrius, Bishop of 
Autun, as Pope Syagrius, p. 555. 

Not to weary the readers' patience with a longer 
catalogue, I shall merely refer those who are curious 
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to trace the truth of the assertion further, to 
Ducange's Glossary, Henschel's edition, torn. 5, Paris, 
1845 ; and Father Launoy, opera torn, v., part 2, p. 
314, and Bingham's " Origines Ecclesiasticse,'' v. i., p. 
54. 1821. 

As to the title "Vicar of Christ," the most dig- 
nified or the most audacious that has ever been borne 
by man, after a somewhat diligent search into eccle- 
siastical antiquity I have been unable to find the title 
in any Epistle of a Pope, or other document of ancient 
date, and shall feel obliged to any one who will furnish 
me with any such reference. 

The earliest document in which I have been able to 
find the title " Vicar of Christ " is a definition sub- 
mitted by the Latin Bishops to the Greek Bishops in the 
twenty-second conference of the Council of Plorence, 
A.D. 1439. " Item definimus, sanctam apostolicam 
sedem, et Bx)manum Pontificem successorem esse beati 
Petri verticis apostolorum, et verum Christi vicarium.'' 
(Labbe and Coss. Cone. Gen., vol. xiii., 1136.) " Also 
we define that the holy Apostolic See and the Boman 
Pontiff is the successor of the blessed Peter, the head 
of the apostles, and the true vicar of Christ." 

The Latin Bishops undertook to prove that all the 
particulars of this definition " were well founded on 
holy doctors approved by the Church " (quod omnia 
ilia verba sunt bene fundata in Sanctis doctoribus ab 
ecclesia approbatis) ; they prove other particulars by 
the epistles forged by Isidore Mercator in the eighth 
century,* in the names of Pope Anacletus and Pope 
Julius ;. but they quote no doctor for the Pope being 
vicar of Christ, not even the forged epistles, because 

♦ As to the forgeries see Appx. D. 

o 2 
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even those forgeries do not call the Pope vicar of 
Christ ; and it thus seems the Latin Bishops in the 
Council of Florence (a.d. 1439) could not give any 
authority to prove the Pope to be the vicar of Christ. 
There are, I admit, some passages in the forged 
decretals in which the Bishops of Rome are termed 
"vicars of St. Peter,'* but none making the Pope 
" vicar of Christy' and Pope Leo III., about the yeax 
800, writing to the Emperor Charlemagne, just about 
the time that those forgeries were concocted, refers to 
himself as " vicar of Peter " (Labbe and Coss. Con. 
Gen., vol. vii., 1113), which he would scarcely have 
done if the notion of the higher title of " Vicar or 
Vicegerent of Christ upon earth " had ever been ad- 
mitted or claimed at that period. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Thb dogma of the Pope's infallibility does not follow from that of his 
supremacy, though the converse is true. The new dogma implies that 
Christ had appointed the Pope as infallible Judge, and that all the 
Popes in succession possessed the gift. But historical facts are not 
consistent with this pretension ; Popes have given evidence of their 
fallibility. Honorius was a Monothelite, and was anathematized as 
such by Councils and Popes. 

In the beginning of these essays I called attention to 
the point, that the burthen of proof lies on Cardinal 
Manning, and those who think with him, that the 
Bishop of Rome has been placed by our Lord in the 
position of a supreme infallible tribunal, which the 
whole earth is bound to obey, but nevertheless I 
undertook to inquire whether the records of ecclesias- 
tical history prove that in the origin of Christianity 
Rome was universally admitted to be the head and 
mistress of all other Churches, or whether, on the 
other hand, they show that the Church of Rome, avail- 
ing itself of its superior wealth and favourable situa- 
tion at the ancient seat of Empire, gradually usurped 
a power which Christ never gave her, and by a gradual 
system of encroachment at last succeeded in grasping 
an universal power over the whole Church, which for 
a considerable period she practically exercised over at 
least a large part of it. 

The indisputable historical facts already brought 
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forward in the foregoing pages appear to me little less 
than conclusive against the Ultramontane theory of 
Papal supremacy — conclusive, at least, until some 
stronger evidence is adduced in support of it. 

I am aware, however, that I have still another 
equally important question to deal with before I can 
fairly call on the reader to arrive at the belief (to use 
the emphatic language of Dr. Manning himself) that 
" obedience to the Roman Catholic Church is the worst 
of bondage " — I mean the doctrine of alleged Inpal- 

LIBILITT. 

No doubt the two dogmas of Papal Infallibility and 
Papal Supremacy are twin subjects, closely connected 
with each other, but still sufficiently distinct to demand 
independent and separate examination. 

Now, in order to avoid confounding things which 
are in themselves distinct, it should be carefully borne 
in mind that the infallibility of the Church of Rome 
would not necessarily follow from its supremacy, 
supposing the latter to be admitted. A spiritual 
supremacy over all other Churches might have been 
accorded to a particular Church, without, in the re- 
motest degree, inferring as a consequence the attribute 
of infallibility. Ultramontane theologians, however, 
often seem to think that they have only to establish 
— or think they have established — the former peroga- 
tive in favour of their Church, and that the latter 
must follow as a necessary result. 

But whilst it is true that the concession of supre- 
macy would not necessarily imply the recognition of 
infallibility, I admit it is equally true that the recog- 
nition of the latter, in the full extent of the term and 
the only practically valuable one, would necessarily 
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lead to the concession of the former. Were the Church 
of Rome, or any other Church, proved to have been 
endowed with the Divine attribute of mfallibility, it 
would necessarily follow that every other Church 
must acknowledge the spiritual 8v/premacy of that one 
in which so pre-eminent a gift was lodged. It became, 
therefore, a matter of importance to show that the 
spiritual supremacy of the Church of Rome was not 
generally acknowledged in any such sense as the claim 
to infallibility, if admitted, would imply; and I venture 
to think that I have succeeded in showing this, and in 
so doing have at least made out a strong prhnd facie 
case, that Papal Infallibility was a doctrine never 
dreamt of by the Catholic Church, or put prominently 
forward, or insisted on even by individual Bishops of 
Rome themselves for the first six or seven centuries 
after Christ. 

While, however, I maintain that it lies upon the 
parties relying on the truth of a dogma, which after 
nearly nineteen centuries has been for the first time 
proclaimed at the Vatican as defide, or an article of 
faith (and the rejection of which has recently led to 
the excommunication of Dr. DoUinger, Dr. Reinkens, 
and thousands of other Old Catholics as A^r^^ic?*), while 
I say it lies on those who allege the truth of that 
dogma to prove it in the most conclusive manner^ I 
propose to lay before the reader some preliminary 
observations which are well worthy of grave con- 
sideration in coming to a satisfactory and fair conclu- 
sion on this all-important question — for 'I fully agree 
with Cardinal Manning that there is no middle term, 
and that the Pope is either Infallible and Supreme, 
or obedience to him is " the worst of bondage," and 
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his boasted Supremacy is nothing less than " an im- 
posture and an usurpation^" 

The first question is, what do orthodox Roman 
Catholics mean by Infallibility ? and, I think they will 
not deny that all their best writers hold out to the 
world that it involves at the least the following posi- 
tions : — First, that our Lord appointed the Bishop of 
Rome as an infallible guide to His Church in all 
matters directly or indirectly pertaining to faith or 
morals, an interpreter of Scripture who cannot err, 
and a supreme judge of all controversies which can 
arise, or ever have arisen, in any part of the Universal 
Church on earth, upon any question of faith or morals. 
This is, I think, neither more nor less than what the 
Ultramontane Church now claims to have established 
as an article of faith ; without a belief in which every 
man is a heretic and ipso facto excommunicated, or 
excluded from the communion of the true Church of 
Christ. Nothing less than this would oflTer non- 
Catholics any substantial inducements to subject their 
private judgment to that of any single individual. 

Next, I think it will not be controverted by Dr. 
Manning, that this is no new gift bestowed upon the 
Church in the present day, but one which (if she ever 
possessed it) she has always enjoyed in every age and 
period of the history of the Church — in other words, 
that Pius IX. is not the first infallible guide, head, 
interpreter, and judge, but the last of an uninterrupted 
succession of such from the very times of our Lord 
Himself— in other words, that every true Pope or 
Bishop of Rome was infallible in all questions of faith 
or morals since the age of St. Peter to the present 
day.* 

* See Appendix A. 
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These are, no doubt, solemn and all-important 
questions — questions on the truth or falsehood of 
which not only the present happiness, but the future 
salvation, of millions of human beings depends ; and 
in discussing them I trust I shall do so under a deep 
sense of their solemnity and importance ; and I propose 
to consider these questions by the light of the only 
three criterions which have ever been applied to test 
it — reason. Scripture, and ecclesiastical history; and 
as I have been hitherto examining the question of 
Supremacy by the light of ecclesiastical history, I 
purpose, first, to bring forward some historical facts 
bearing on the question of Infallibility, which will 
probably tend to clear the way for the better appre- 
ciation of the other arguments which have been relied 
on in favour of it, from Scripture and reason. 

Let us then proceed to inquire what is the testimony 
of ecclesiastical history upon the question, whether 
every true Pope or Bishop of Rome has been infallible 
in all questions of faith and morals since the age of 
St. Peter to the present day. 

The first case, which I would refer to, is an im- 
portant one, as involving a question which no one can 
deny to be a question oi faith in the highest sense — if 
the doctrines of.the Trinity, as expounded in the Creed 
known by the name of St. Athanasius, and which is 
held by every section of the Catholic Church, including 
the Anglican or reformed portion of it, are to be con- 
sidered fundamental articles of the Christian religion 
—as the dispute related to the nature of Our Lord 
Himself — I mean the so-called " Monothelite '' heresy, 
ultimately condemned as such not only by General 
Councils, but by a succession of Popes themselves. 
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HoNORius I. was Bishop of Rome for the con- 
siderable space of thirteen years. He succeeded Pope 
Boniface V. a.d. 625, and died in the year 638. The 
Emperor Heraclius had just returned from the Persian 
war, and viewing with pain the loss which the Grecian 
Empire had suffered by the migration of the persecuted 
Nestorians into Persia, was desirous of reuniting to the 
bosom of the Church the Monophysites or Eutychians 
who denied the double nature of Christ (a doctrine 
which had been formally established as a fundamental 
article of faith in the great Council of Chalcedon). 
With this object he communicated with Sergius, then 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and other Bishops in- 
cluding those of Antioch and Alexandria, and having 
got their assent in the year 630, published an edict to 
the effect — " That in Jesus Christ there was, after the 
union of the Divine and human natures, but one will 
and one operation." This was violently opposed by a 
Council held by Sophronius the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, which condemned the Monothelites as heretics, 
who had revived and propagated the Eutychian 
errors. 

If ever there was a question calling for the solemn 
authoritative judgment of an infallible tribunal, espe- 
cially when called upon by two other Patriarchs to 
express his opinion, this manifestly was the case ; and 
whether they considered the Bishop of Rome as such 
an infallible tribunal or not, it is indisputable that 
both Sergius of Constantinople and Sophronius of 
Jerusalem wrote urgently to Honorius to try to secure 
his voice on their side. Whether, in deciding as he 
did, Honorius was imposed upon by the representa- 
tions of Sergius or not, or whether he acted in deference 
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to the wishes of the Emperor,* is not very clear ; nor 
is it even necessary, -for my present purpose, to discuss 
whether the Monothelites were in reality orthodox or 
heretical, nor even whether they were all agreed among 
themselves as to the meaning of the phrases which 
they attached to the terms of their new creed. The 
indisputable fact, at any rate, is, that Pope Honorius 
gave his opinion in favour of Sergius, and was subse- 
quently himself declared to be a heretic for so doing, 
by not only the Sixth General Council, or the Third 
Council of Constantinople, in the year 681, but by at 
least two of his own successors. Popes Leo II. and 
Adrian II., who were, of course, according to the recent 
dogma of Papal Infallibility, each as infallible as 
Honorius himself. 

If I succeed in proving these facts, it is obvious that 
either the infallible Honorius erred, or his infallible 
successors did so; and whichever side was right, or 
whichever wrong, the facts appear equally conclusive 
as to the nature of the dogma in question. 

What then are the proofs ? 

The Third Council of Constantinople — usually 
recognised as the Sixth General Council, and at which 
above 160 Bishops attended — was convened by the 
Emperor Constantine Pogonatus, and held eighteen 
sessions, ending 16th September, 681. It confirmed 
the acts of the previous Council of Lateran, held a.d. 
649, under Pope Martin I., at which Sergius and 
Cyrus (with whom Pope Honorius had declared his 

* Query ? Can a Pope be said to be infallible who is liable to be de- 
ceived or misled in a matter of faith by admittedly fallible authorities, or 
who conceals or modifies the inspirations of his Infallibility to please even 
an Emperor ? 
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agreement) had been anathematized, and two exposi- 
tions of faith drawn up by directions of the Emperors 
Heraclius and Constans, called the '' Uchthesis'' and 
the " Type,'' were formally rejected, and then in the 
eighteenth session proceeded to pronounce " anathema 
against Theodore Bishop of Pharan, Sergius Patriarch 
of Constantinople, Honorius Pope of Old Rome, Cyrus 
Bishop of Alexandria, Macarius of Antioch, Pyrrhus, 
Paul, and all the other Monothelites " (see Cone. 
Gen., tom. vii., col. 1094). 

Nothing could be more absolute than the anathemas 
of this Council. They are verbatim as follows (see 
Cone. Const, iii.. Act xiii.. Cone, vii., 977 col.) : — 

" Having read the dogmatic letters written by 
Sergius, formerly Patriarch of this God-protected and 
imperial city, both to Cyrus, at that time Bishop of 
Phasis, and to Honorius, who was Pope of the older 
Kome, and in like way the letter written in reply to 
him, i.e., by Honorius to the same Sergius, and having 
found them to be altogether alien from the Apostolic 
teaching and the things defined by the holy Synod 
and all the eminent holy Pathers, and that contrari- 
wise they follow the false teachings of the heretics, 
we altogether reject them and abhor them as soul- 
destroying. And we have judged that the very names 
of those whose impious doctrines we abhor should be 
cast out of the holy Church of God, i.e., of Sergius, 
formerly Bishop of this God-protected and imperial 
city, who first wrote on this impious dogma ; of Cyrus 
of Alexandria, of Pyrrhus, Paul, and Peter, who also 
sat on the throne of this God-protected and imperial 
city, and were like-minded with those others. And 
besides these, we have judged that Honorius, who was 
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Pope of the older Bx)me, should be with them cast out 
of the holy Chwrch of Ood^ and be anathematized with 
them, because we have found from the letter written 
by him to Sergius that he fully followed his mind in 
all things, and authoritatively confirmed his impious 
dogmas." 

This dogmatic decree was subscribed by the Legates 
representing Pope Agatho ; and the Emperor, imme- 
diately after the close of the Council, issued an edict 
against the Monothelites, in which he made a confes- 
sion of faith in accordance with the Council, and con- 
demned Honorius as having supported Cyrus and 
Sergius's heresy in everything, and wrote to Pope 
Leo n., the successor of Pope Agatho (he having died 
in 682), and exhorted him to excommunicate all those 
who should be foimd in the error of the Monothelites. 
(Dupin's "Ecclesiastical History," vol. ii., p. 14.) 
Pope Leo II. confirmed by his answer the acts of the 
Council, and condemned Sonoritia by name, together 
with all the authors of the Monothelite heresy — Cyrus, 
Sergius, Pyrrhus, and the rest (Relat. ad Constantin, 
Cone. coll. 1156 ; and Anastatius Bibliothecarius, Vita 
Leo II., Cone, vii., 1451.)* The seventh and eighth 
Councils subsequently repeated the anathemas of the 
sixth (Act 7, Defin. Cone, viii., 1205 Col. and Cone. 
Constant IV., Act 10, Def. Cone, x., 653 Col.), and 
finally Pope Adrian II., in writing to the eighth 



• The feeble attempts of Pighius and Baronius to disparage the acts of 
this sixth Council have been completely exposed and refuted by the learned 
Dupin in his Eccl. Hist., torn, ii., third Council of Constantinople, p. 14-16 ; 
and see also Gamier App. ad. Notas, c. 2, Lib. Diur., p. 248 ; Massarelli, 
De Bom. Pont. Auctor, tom. ii., p. 223 ; and Eicher, Hist. Cone. General, 
p. 296. 
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General Council and justifying the judgment on and 
condemnation of Honorius by the sixth Council (not- 
withstanding the maxim then adopted that the first 
see was not to be judged by any), did soon the grotmd 
that this was an exceptional case, as heresy is the only 
crime for which it is permitted " to inferiors to resist 
a Pope," thus clearly admitting that the crime of 
heresy is one which other Popes besides Honorius 
might be guilty of.* It is mimifest, therefore, that 
neither Pope Leo 11., nor Pope Adrian II., nor the 
Bishops assembled in the sixth, seventh, or eighth 
General Councils believed in the Infallibility of the 
Pope, even when solemnly proclaiming his judgment 
on a matter of faith. 

If anything further could add to this reiterated con- 
demnation of Pope Honorius it will be found in the 
Breviary of the Boman Church, which was in use 
until the latter half of the sixteenth century, and 
obligatory on every priest to use in his daily prayers, 
on the 28th of January, and the festival of Leo II., in 
which the fact is stated that the sixth Council con- 
demned as persons " damnatcememorice^'' Cyrus, Sergius, 
Honorius, Pyrrhus, Paul, and Peter, who asserted or 
preached one will and operation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. (Less, iii.) The name of Honorius was first 
left out of the Breviary in the year 1668, nine hun- 
dred years after his condemnation. I may observe 

• Pope Paul IV., in 1550, in his Boll entitled Cum ex Apostolatus Officio^ 
diatinctlj recognizes the possibility of a heretic being chosen as Pope, and 
then lays down that all his acts shall be void db initio. All Christians are 
absolved from their obedience to him, and enjoined to have recourse to the 
temporal power. So likewise, in the Decretum of Gratian fpart of the 
Canon Law) it is provided that the Pope can only be brought to trial in 
case he is found to deviate from the faith. Bk. i., Dist. xl.^ c. vi. 
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also that there was no prejudice against Honorius 
personally, for he is praised by the Catholics, for 
having employed great diligence and zeal in embel- 
lishing churches and other consecrated places with 
the most costly and magnificent ornaments, and a 
number of his " Letters " have been carefully pre- 
served, and are still extant in the .fifth volume of the 
" CoUect. Concil/'* 

• See Appx. B. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CoKTiNUATioN of proofs that Popes have erred. Liberius fell into 
Arianism. Vacillating conduct of Zosimus as to the Pelagian heresy. 
Vigilius changed his opinions several times in the controversy on '^the 
three chapters.** Paschal II. was suspected of heresy by the Council 
of Lateran, 1112. Confession of Innocent III. John XXII. con- 
demned certain opinions of his predecessors. Gregory XI. in his last 
will revoked all opinions contrary to the Catholic faith. Council of 
Constance against Papal infallibility. Other Popes have denied the 
Pope's infallibility. 

After the instance given in the last chapter of Popes 
Leo II. and Adrian II. solemnly pronouncing their 
predecessor, Honorius I., a heretic^ I might perhaps 
fairly treat the question of Papal Infallibility clos^, 
so far, at least, as ecclesiastical history is to be trusted 
as a guide. If one link of a long chain fails, it is plain 
that all the rest of it must fall to the earth, even 
though every other link is sound and without a flaw 
— or, in the language of one certainly not prejudiced 
against belief in the Church Universal as an infallible 
guide, " if one single case of those in which Popes are 
alleged to have erred in matters of faith holds good, 
then the doctrine of the absolute Infallibility of the 
Pope fails. One case of error in a Pope, of course, 
precludes the universal negative, 'Popes cannot 



err. ^ 



* Dr. Pusey*s 2nd letter to Newman, 1870, p. 186. 
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Still, I should not do full justice to the testimony 
of ecclesiastical history if I were to limit my proofs 
from it to the single case of Pope Honorius and his 
condemnation by his Papal successors. I must, there- 
fore, adduce the cases of some other Popes who have 
erred, and shall begin with one who filled the See of 
Rome also for the considerable space of fourteen years, 
and signed his own condemnation by subscribing a 
heretical creed, under circumstances which, however 
trying and hard to bear to an ordinary falUble man. 
were exactly those in which a Pontiff, who believed 
himself to be infallible, and the divinely appointed guide 
of the faith of the world, would rather have died the 
death of a martyr than deny the faith which he once 
held in his heart, and long struggled to maintain 
against Imperial tyranny. 

Pope LibeHua I. was Bishop of Rome from a.d. 352 
to 366, including the two years of his exile after 
spoken of, and was by some honoured as a Saint, not- 
withstanding what St. Hilary calls his " Arian faith- 
lessness," and St. Jerome his " heresy," or *• heretical 
pravity." 

The period was, doubtless, one of great trial to the 
faith, and the long-continued persecution of St. 
Athanasius, the intrepid Archbishop of Alexandria, 
by the Arian Emperor Constantius, required much 
firmness and devotedness to the cause of the truths 
which have been, in all subsequent ages, universally 
recognised by every section of the Christian Church. 
The Council of Nice had unanimously established the 
doctrine of the Somooumm or Consubstantiality of the 
Pather and Son. This was rejected by Arius, and 
nearly all the Eastern Bishops, and the Emperor 

H 
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summoned a Council at Aries in 353, with the express 
object of condemning Athanasius ; and enforced it by 
an edict sentencing all those to exile who would not 
conform to his wishes. Liberius had sent legates to 
this Council, who basely yielded, and subscribed to the 
condemnation of the Alexandrian prelate. When in- 
formed of the cowardly conduct of his legates, Liberius 
condemned it in the strongest terms, both in public 
and by his correspondence ; and in a letter to his 
friend Osius, the venerable Bishop of Corduba (who 
himself appears to have presided at the Council of 
Nice), he expressed his wish for an opportunity of 
losing his life in so good a cause, and washing out by 
his blood the stain, which the scandalous behaviour 
of his representatives at Aries had brought upon his 
character. A further council at Milan was held by 
the Emperor in 356, at which by acts of terror he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the signatures of nearly 300 
Western Bishops to the condemnation of Athanasius. 
The Legates of Liberius, however, at this council were 
more faithful, and submitted to banishment rather than 
apostatize from the faith. Liberius also still declared 
himself openly in favour of Athanasius, though the 
Emperor sent his great chamberlain, the Eunuch 
Eusebius, to Rome, with rich presents in the one hand, 
and a threatening letter in the other. Liberius, how- 
ever, withstood both, and Eusebius returned to Court 
baffled and disappointed. Matters were thus brought 
to extremities, and Constantius, after giving him three 
days to deliberate, in which the intrepid prelate per- 
sisted in his refusal, ordered Liberius to be exiled to 
Beroea, in Thrace ; sending him at the same time a 
large sum of money to defray his expenses, which 
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liberius magnanimously sent back, accompanied by 
the somewhat haughty and insulting remark, that 
"the Emperor and his Eunuchs might want that 
gold to pay their soldiers and their Bishops ! " He 
remained in exile for nearly two years, and nothing 
could up to this period be more worthy of the character 
of a great Pontiff, who felt his responsibility as the 
principal Bishop of Christendom. Had he further 
believed that he was the Divinely-appointed Vicar of 
Christ upon earth, and the Infallible Guide of the 
Eaith throughout the world, I think it only reasonable 
to believe that he would have suffered the worst pains 
of martyrdom (which so inanj fallible confessors before 
him had cheerfully endured rather than apostatise 
from the faith), before he would for any worldly object 
or advantage have put his signature to an heretical 
creed, or even before he would have signed the con- 
demnation of a brother prelate, who, though without 
any claim to Infallibility, remained still steadfast in 
the faith, and after repeated periods of exile, had been 
obliged by imminent danger of death, rather than 
assent to error, to fly from Alexandria, and take refuge 
for six long years in the deserts of Thebais. 

Had Athanasius, whose conduct has commanded the 
admiration of even an infidel historian (see Gibbon's 
" Decline and Eall," ch. 23, vol. 3, p. 379), instead of 
liberius, been then Bishop of B;ome, the advocates of 
Papal Infallibility would indeed have had reason to 
triumph in the almost miraculous consistency of their 
Infallible Pontiff. It was indeed a case of 
"Athanasius contra mundum" — Athanasius against 
the world. Like Elijah of old, while " the priests of 
Baal were 450 men, he alone was left as a prophet of 

H 2 
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the Lord ! " Alas, however, for the Papal caiise, 
liberius, hitherto so brave and devoted, could not 
endure the moderate privations of a two years' exile ; 
and to use the language of Cardinal Baronius, " the 
desire of recovering his see was the Delilah which 
seduced this Samson ; " and " worn out," to use the 
language of St. Jerome, "by the weariness of his 
exile," he subscribed the Arian creed, and also signed 
the condemnation of Athanasius, and on these terms 
was restored to his episcopal throne, in August, 358, 
and retained it till his death in September, 366. 

It is true that the advocates of Infallibility have 
gravely disputed which of the creeds of Sirmium it 
was that he subscribed, though the truth probably is 
that he signed both ; but there can be no doubt that 
he subscribed an Arian one, as nothing less could 
have satisfied the Emperor, who was at the time at 
Sirmium. A quotation, however, from one of his own 
letters, will serve to settle the question that the creed 
he signed was the one drawn up under the personal 
direction of Constantius himself. After condemning 
Athanasius he thus goes on : — " My lord and fellow 
brother, Demophilus, who has vouchsafed of his own 
benevolence to expound the true and Catholic faith, 
which was treated and received at Sirmium by many 
brothers and fellow bishops of ours, this I receive with 
a mlling mind, contradicting it in nothing." (Epis. 
7, Labbe and Cossart, vol. ii., p. 751.) And who was 
this Demophilus who expounded the true faith to 
Pope liberius, and got him to sign the creed of 
Sirmium? He was a leading Arian Bishop, and is 
expressly named by Socrates, the ecclesiastical 
historian, (Book 2, ch. 37) and Sozomen (Book 4, ch. 
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17) as one of those who produced in the Council of 
Ariminum, and succeeded in passing there, the latest 
Sirmian Creed, drawn up under the direction of the 
Arian Emperor Constantius himself. 

It is true that the venerable Osius, of Corduba, was 
also induced, by persuasion or violence, to affix his 
signature, but as has been well observed, his strength 
was broken, and his faculties were perhaps impaired 
by the weight of an hundred years, and, moreover, he 
was admittedly fallible, and survived his fall but a 
short time, so that he had no opportunity of after- 
wards retracting his apostacy. 

It is true also that after Liberius was again well 
settled on his pontifical throne, it is generally held 
that he repented of his conduct at Beroea and Sirmium, 
and that he made profession again of the Nicene 
Creed, and reconnected himself and Athanasius ; but 
even admitting that this was the case, can any one 
believe either in such an intermittent infallibility, or 
suppose it to be like insanity with lucid intervals, 
sometimes fallible and sometimes not, or can any one 
beKeve that infallibility is compatible with even a 
temporary apostacy from fundamental truth? Sup- 
pose Liberius had, like the aged Osius, died soon after 
his condemnation of the true faith, and before he had 
time to retract his heretical creed, would he still have 
been accounted an orthodox and infallible Pope? 
And how many thousands may have been in the mean- 
time led by his example into heresy who never heard 
of his recantation, and perhaps even died before it was 
effected ? 

If such vacillating conduct, in matters of faith of 
the most fundamental kind, be once acknowledged to 
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be compatible with Papal Infallibility, who can be 
safe in adopting the most solemn utterances of any 
Pope, or be sure that he may not alter his opinion 
before he dies? — nay, would it not be possible that the 
present Pontiff, Pius IX. (though he may not attain 
the great age of Osius of Corduba), may yet, under the 
pressure of his much bewailed imprisonment by Victor 
Emmanuel in the Vatican, and the multitudinous 
auctions heaped upon him in his old age, which he 
complains of so bitterly in his Encyclicals, especially 
if he should ever open his eyes to the imminent danger 
of a great schism in Europe resulting from it, yet 
admit that he has committed at least one great and 
grievous error during his long pontificate, and that 
that error was the very dogma of his oum Infallibility ? 

My next case is that of one of the Popes of the 
fifth century. 

Pope Zosimus succeeded Innocent I. a.d. 417. In 
a previous chapter I showed that this Pope, whether 
liable to be himself misled or not, was quite capable 
of attempting to mislead others where he had a favourite 
object in view — such as that of establishing a right to 
entertain appeals at Rome from all other Churches, 
an attempt which was effectually defeated at that time 
by the African Bishops, detecting as canons of the 
small and partial Council of Sardica (at which all the 
Eastern Bishops had refused to attend) what Pope 
Zosimus attempted to foist upon them as canons of the 
great (Ecumenical Council of Nice. I have now to 
examine the further question, whether Pope Zosimus 
was himself Infallible, or whether he was liable, like 
other Bishops, to be misled, or to fall into error, on a 
question of undoubtedly grave consequence to the faith 
of Christendom. 
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To test this, by the light of ecclesiastical history, I 
must briefly explain the grounds on which he is ac- 
cused of approving heresy. 

Pelagius, a British monk, generally believed to have 
been a native of Wales, went to Rome about the year 
400, and there imbibed the opinions of Origen, and 
began to publish heretical sentiments concerning ori- 
ginal sin and free grace about a.d. 405. Cselestius, a 
man of honourable birth, and also a native of Britain, 
was a student at Rome at the same period, and em- 
braced the views of his fellow islander. In the year 
408, when the Goths were laying waste Italy and 
approaching Rome, Pelagius and Cselestius removed to 
Sicily, and subsequently, in 411, to Africa, being 
desirous, it is said, to be present at a conference which 
was about to be held at that time between the Catholics 
and the Donatists. Caelestius remained there, but 
Pelagius proceeded by way of Egypt to Palestine, 
where he was favourably received by John, Bishop of 
Jerusalem. In the meantime Cselestius continued to 
maintain the opinions of Pelagius in Africa, till the 
Bishops of that community, under the guidance or 
influence of St. Augustine, the celebrated Bishop of 
Hippo, charged him with heresy, and procured his con- 
demnation in a council held at Carthage, in the year 
412, upon which Caelestius left that city and went to 
join Pelagius in the East. 

It would be unnecessary for my present object to 
enter into a full detail of the opinions of a man like 
Pelagius, who has long been condemned by the Church 
Catholic as an heresiarch; and those who desire to 
inform themselves more accurately on the subject of 
what is still called Pelagianism will find it detailed 
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in ** Walch's Histoire der Ketzeregen (vol. iv., p. 735, 
&c.) . It is enough for the present purpose to say that 
Pelagius and Caelestius held that what is called the 
doctrine of " Original Sin " is not true ; that on the 
contrary we derive no corruption from the fall of our 
first parents, hut are born as pure and unspotted as 
Adam came out of the forming hands of the Creator ; 
and that mankind, therefore, are capable of repent- 
ance and amendment, and of even arriving at the 
highest degrees of piety and virtue, by the use of their 
natural faculties, and that they have no need of internal 
preternatural grace or aid from the Divine Spirit. 

In 416 Pelagius also was condemned by the Councils 
of Carthage and Milevi in Numidia, whereupon the 
Bishops of Africa and Numidia wrote to Pope Innocent 
I., giving him an account of the sentence they had pro- 
nounced against both these heretics and their doctrine, 
that so they might add to their judgment the autho- 
rity of the See of Rome also. These letters were 
brought to Rome by Bishop Julian, and Pope Innocent 
replied to them in three letters, dated the 27th of 
January, 417, in which he distinctly subscribes to the 
judgment of the African and Numidian Bishops; 
declares Pelagius to be a heretic ; and says that he 
had read Pelagius's book which they had sent him, 
and that he had found it to be full of blasphemies — 
(see Dupin's Eccl. Hist., Life of Innocent I., vol. I., 
p. 339 ; Labbe and Coss., Con. Gen., tom. iii., p. 1076, 
&c.) 

In the meantime Caelestius disseminated his errors 
widely in Asia and the islands, and in 416 went to 
Constantinople, having previously visited Ephesus, 
where he found means to be ordained priest. Pope 
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Innocent died on the 12th of March, 417, and Zosimus 
being raised to the Popedom, Cselestius came imme- 
diately to Rome, hoping to prepossess the new Pope 
in his favour, by making him a judge in his cause, 
Zosimus, who, as we have before seen, was extremely 
desirous of increasing his authority, by drawing to 
himself the appeals of causes judged in other places, 
eagerly undertook the business, and made Cselestius 
appear in St. Clement's Church, and examined the 
heads of accusation brought against him, just as if 
Pope Innocent had never condemned Pelagius's 
writings, or expressed any opinion on the matter 
(Labbe and Coss., tom. 4, p. 371, &c.). Pelagius also 
was advised to appeal to Rome, and sent a confession 
of his faith to Pope Innocent, accompanied by a letter 
from Praylus, successor to John in the See of Jeru- 
salem, recommending the case of what he called the 
persecuted monks to him in very affectionate terms. 
These letters and confession did not, however, reach 
Rome before the death of Innocent. The new Pontiff 
Zosimus was, no doubt, prepossessed by the above 
means in favour of Pelagius and Cselestius ; and the 
latter, in his memorial to Zosimus, while he asserted 
the rank heresy that " Sin is not born with man, 
though it is afterwards practised by man, because de- 
linquency is shown to be not by nature, but of will," 
yet having in it also submitted to be proved by Pope 
Zosimus, " so that, if any error of ignorance has crept 
over me, as man, it may be corrected by your judg- 
ment." Zosimus seems to have been quite convinced 
that he had been wrongfully condemned by the African 
Bishops, and wrote to them a letter in exculpation of 
Cselestius (and another in favour of Pelagius), treating 
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the matters in dispute as merely " ensnaring questions 
and foolish controversies'' (tendiculas quaestionum et 
inepta certamina), assuring them that in the present 
cause " he had Judged nothing unripely^ but had ex- 
amined into the complete faith of Cselestius," whose 
memorial he transmitted to them, with the statement 
that "he had repeatedly inquired whether what he 
had written he spake with the heart or with the lips ;" 
as if the question had been rather of the sincerity of 
his belief than whether that belief, if sincere, was 
sound. He annexed what Cselestius had written to 
the African Bishops referring to his professed toillvng- 
ness to he corrected, but adding that the explanation of 
his faith showed that the accusations brought against 
him were calumnies, and speaking of it as " a good 
confession of himself," as " fides absoluta ;" and there- 
upon urges the African Bishops to retract their judg- 
ment. His admonition to "avoid such ensnaring 
questions and foolish controversies," showed that he 
had not the slightest perception of the gravity of the 
real question— namely, a direct denial of the trans- 
mission of "original sin" — and, in fact, whether he 
himself at the time held the true faith or not he cer- 
tainly most solemnly acquitted one who in plain terms 
denied it, and that after what he himself describes as 
a " ripe and careful examination," showing that he 
was acting ex cathedrd as a judge in the matter. He 
concludes his letter thus : — " We have sent you, 
beloved, copies of the writings which Pelagius sent, the 
reading whereof, we doubt not, will produce in you 
joy in the Lord for his complete faiths (Labbe and 
Coss., tom. iv., p. 350, &c.) 

While, however. Pope Zosimus was deceived, the 
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African Bishops proved less credulous, or more firm, 
and were altogether proof against adopting his error, 
for in reply they told Zosimus plainly that " this cause 
arose in Africa, and had been judged there, and there- 
fore Cselestius could not appeal, nor could he (Zosimus) 
take cognizance of it," and " went further," says 
Dupin, " for without waiting for the Pope's judgment 
they confirmed what they had done, and condemned 
the doctrine of Pelagius and Caelestius anew, and wrote 
to Zosimus, sending him all the acts which had been 
done in Africa against Cselestius, and stoutly remon- 
strated against his decision in favour of that heretic." 
The effect of this was that Zosimus began to change 
his mind, and instead of relying on his previous judg- 
ment as infallible, cited Caelestius to appear again 
personally before him. He, however, not only refused 
to appear, but fled from Eome. Whereupon, says 
Dupin — (Eccl. Hist., vol. 1, p. 416, Life of Zosimus) — 
" provoked to see himself deceived, he wrote to all the 
Bishops a long letter, wherein he condemned Caeles- 
tius's articles and Pelagius's writings," and confirmed 
the sentence of the African Synod, anathematising all 
those who would not follow his example and condemn 
the Pelagian opinions. — (Labbe and Coss., tom. iv., p. 
375, &c.) 

Well was it, for the cause of truth, that the African 
Cliurch (under the guidance of St. Augustine, who 
lived till A.D. 430) thus intervened in the very nick of 
time to rescue Pope Zosimus, for the very next year 
December, 418, Zosimus died, and his memory might 
otherwise have been for ever stamped with the stigma 
of unretracted heresy. If St. Augustine had been 
Bishop of Rome, instead of Zosimus, what a triumph 
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the advocates of Papal Infallibility would have had ; 
and how would they have boasted of his unerring 
wisdom and inflexible orthodoxy and firmness. Indeed 
looking at it from a Papal point of view, it is im- 
possible not to think what a pity it was that St. 
Augustine and St. Athanasius had not been 
Popes of Rome instead of Bishops of Hippo and Alex- 
andria. Had they been so instead of mere Bishops of 
the admittedly fallible Churches of Egypt and Africa, 
infalKble Rome might have had the honour of rescuing 
the Church Universal from two of the greatest heresies 
which ever infested the Catholic Church from the 
times of the Council of N ice to the present day. 

I ought, perhaps, to add that there is extant a work 
of St. Augustine, in which he charitably endeavours 
to excuse the conduct of Zosimus on this occasion. He 
attributes his vacillation to undue lenity, and says 
that what Zosimus really approved was not the erro- 
neous dogma of Cselestius, but his willingness to 
acknowledge his error — (see St. Aug. contra duas Epist. 
Pelag., lib. ii., c. 3, tom. x. col. 434. Ed. Bened). The 
defence is ingenious, and does honour to the saint, as 
proving the kindly spirit of Christian charity that 
animated the writer; but no impartial person can 
read the passage without feeling convinced that the 
infallibility/ of the see of Rome was not a doctrine held 
by St. Augustine. 

The celebrated Bossuet notices (in his Defence of 
Declar. of the Gallic Clergy, lib ix., c. 35) that St. 
Augustine treats the idea of a formal assent to the 
Pelagian heresy, on the part of the Roman see, not as 
a thing impossible y as the advocates of Papal Infalli- 
bility would now do, but merely as a matter mtwh to 
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be deprecated. (" Abominandtim, infaustum, miserum, 
non vero impossibile/') 

After giving in so much detail the cases of Popes 
Honorius, Liberins, and Zosimns, which bore upon the 
most important heresies from the date of the Council of 
Nice to the beginning of the seventh century, it might 
be trespassing too much upon the patience of the reader 
to examine in like detail the testimony of Ecclesiastical 
History as to the errors of subsequent Pontiffs; and I 
must therefore (especially as I wish to make progress 
towards grappling with the alleged Scriptural evi- 
dence relied on by Ultramontane advocates in favour 
of the new dogma of Papal Infallibility) content my- 
self with a very brief reference to a few of the other 
cases of Popes who have actually erred in matters of 
faith, and some of whom have even admitted their own 
fallibility ; merely premising that, were I to go into 
the subject in detail, the historical evidences, estab- 
lishing the facts I am about to state, are equally 
conclusive with those already adduced in my previous 
letters. 

Pope Vigilius (a.d. 540-55) changed his opinion 
several times respecting what is called the controversy 
of "the Three Chapters." In his decree, called "Judi- 
catum," he condemned them; this he afterwards 
withdrew, and ultimately sent to the Emperor what 
is called his " Constitutum," and which was con- 
demned in the Pifth General Council; six months 
after the close of which Vigilius wrote a decretal 
epistle to confirm its sentence, in which, recalling the 
trouble which had arisen about the three chapters, he 
says that " he had thought it his duty to re-examine 
these questions, and after the example of St- Augustine 
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and other fathers, he had with the greatest care sought 
the truth on all these matters ; " and ends by annulling 
(" evacnamus") all that he had written in defence of 
Theodorus, Theodoret, and Ibas, whose character and 
writings were the subject of these three chapters. It 
is therefore scarcely possible to believe that Pope 
Vigilius believed in his own Infallibility ; and one of 
his successors (Pelagius 11.) excused his error by saying 
that Vigilius did not well understand the nature of the 
writings in question, because of his imperfect know- 
ledge of Greek ! an apology which is about as satis- 
factory as if any Pope hereafter should excuse the 
anathemas of Pius IX. against Bishop Reinkens, on 
the plea that his Holiness is ignorant of German; 
which, I believe, is freely admitted. Pope Pelagius 
n., however, by making such an apology for the errors 
of Vigilius, shows plainly that the doctrine of the 
Infallibility of the Pope was unknown to him. 

Pope Paschal II. (1099-1118), being suspected of 
heresy by the Council of Lateran in 1112, made, in 
full council, a profession of his faith, in order to allay 
that suspicion. This Homan Council, composed of 
more than 100 Bishops, therefore did not believe that 
the Pope was incapable of error. 

Pope Innocent III. (1198-1216), one of the ablest 
Pontiffs who ever occupied the Papal chair, has, in the 
clearest manner, condemned the Ultramontane notion 
of the Infallibility of the Pope in the following pas- 
sages : — " Although in the case of all other sins I have 
God alone for my judge, I might be judged by the 
Church for a 'sin against the faith.'' (2 Serm. de 
Consecr. Pontif.) " The Church of Rome might repu- 
diate the Pope for spiritual fornication — that is to say, 
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might repudiate him because of an error against the 
faith." ^ (3 Serm. de Consecr. Pontif.) 

Pope Nicholas III. (1277-80) condemned in the Bull 
JEkeat qui seminat the opinion of the Pranciscans that 
our Lord possessed a property in anything of which he 
made use. This Bull was confirmed by Popes Martin 
IV., Nicholas IV., and Clement V. But not long after, 
in 1323, Pope John XXII. issued the Bull Cum inter 
nonnullos, in which he branded as enormous and here- 
tical the doctrine taught by his four predecessors. The 
following year he published another Bull, in which he 
declared that doctrine to be a pernicious heresy and 
a blasphemy against the Catholic faith. We need not 
inquire whether he or they were in the right. Two 
things are certain, firstly, that he did not believe in 
Papal Infallibility ; secondly, that either he or they 
actually erred. 

Pope Gregory XI. (1370-78) solemnly revoked, in 
his last will and testament, " all erroneous opinions 
contrary to the Catholic faith to which he might have 
given utterance, whether in Consistory or in Council.'' 
It is plain, therefore, that he believed a Pope, even in 
Consistory or Council, might err against the faith, and 
if opinions uttered in Consistory or in Council are 
not to be considered ex cathedra^ it is difficult to 
know what decisions ex cathedra mean. , I shall 
show hereafter how elastic are the definitions of- the 
term ex cathedra, narrower or wider, as best suits the 
objects of Ultramontane advocates or controversialists ; 
but at present I need only say that no one can, with- 
out trifling, dispute that if the Pope ever speaks 
ex cathedra, it is in CoDsistory or in Council. 

I may also here observe, incidentally, that it is hard 
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to understand, why it was, if Popes are by divine in- 
spiration personally infallible, that they ever thought 
it necessary to convene Councils at all, or rather, why 
they embarrassed themselves with such unnecessary 
adjuncts, which, indeed, have not unfrequently proved 
serious opponents, and stimibling-blocks in the way of 
carrying out their so-called infallible opinions. 

Before going further, let me briefly allude to one of 
them — the celebrated Council of Basle. 

On the 22nd of April, 1418, the Council of Con- 
stance (after causing John Huss and Jerome of Prague 
to be burnt alive, and the writings and bones of their 
predecessor and master, John Wycliffe, to be publicly 
burnt), broke up, after sitting for three years and six 
months, leaving their business unfinished, and assign- 
ing, what all Europe saw the need of, and most 
ardently wished for, •the reformation of the Church m 
its head and members (as the language of that age 
was), to a further Council to be called at the end of 
five years. 

Pope Martin V., after postponing the expected 
Council as long as he could, ultimately convened it ; 
but died before its commencement on the 21st of Peb- 
ruary, 1431. He was succeeded by Eugenius IV., and 
the Council began at Basle on the 23rd of July in that 
year. Its two objects were — first, a union between 
the Greeks and the Latins ; and, secondly, the reforma- 
tion of the Church both in its head and members^ accord- 
ing to the resolution previously adopted in the Council 
of Constance. That both head and members had 
become very corrupt no one hesitated to admit ; but 
when the Council showed that they intended to per- 
form in earnest what they were in fact convened to 
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do, Eugenius, being afraid of these reformers, twice 
attempted to dissolve the Council. The fathers, how- 
ever, firmly resisted it ; and showed by the decrees of 
the Council of Constance, and other arguments, that 
the Council was superior in authority to a pontiff. 
Pope Eugenius, as long as he could, maintained the 
reverse, that he was superior to the Council ; but at 
last, in December, 1433, reluctantly approved the 
proceedings of the Council, which had, in fact, denied 
his infallibility, humbly admitted his error, and re- 
voked in his Bull Dudum the Bulls which he had pre- 
viously published. He also recognised the acts of the 
Council up to that date — viz., the sixteenth session. 
I should observe that it was previous to that session 
that the Council had decreed the fallibility of the 
Pope, and that the prerogative of infallibility belonged 
to the Church alone, composed of all the faithful as 
well as the head. Here then we have Eugenius IV. 
acknowledging his own fallibility, by retracting his 
former claims, and, moreover, assenting to the state- 
ment that the dogma of Papal infallibility is an error ; 
though he subsequently broke off from the Council 
which he had found so bold and troublesome, and sum- 
moned a rival Council at Perrara, which was subse- 
quently moved to Plorence, and tried in vain to 
reconcile the schism between the Latins and the 
Greeks. Eugenius himself died, in 1447, without 
being reconciled to the fathers at Basle. His imme- 
diate successor, however. Pope Nicholas V., in his 
Constitution, published in 1449, annulled whatever he 
and Eugenius IV. had done in opposition to the Council 
of Basle, and acknowledged its decrees to be valid up 
to the date of his Constitution. Here then we have 

I 
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again two Popes proclaiming themselyes fallible, and 
openly condemning the Ultramontane theory of the 
infallibility of the Pope. 

Pope Pius II. (1458-64), when -Slneas Sylvius, openly 
taught the doctrine of the Council of Basle — ^viz., that 
a Pope may err. It is true that after his elevation to 
the Papal throne he retracted that opinion ; but we 
may well doubt whether his real convictions were 
altered. At all events, he was one of the most learned 
theologians of the age, and his first decision against 
the infallibility of the Pope must ever be regarded as 
a most important testimony against the modem 
Ultramontane notion. 

Pope Adrian VI. (1622-3) openly professed, and 
that too as Pope, the doctrine of the Galilean Church 
respecting the fallibility of the Popes. When Pro- 
fessor at the University of Louvain he published a 
commentary on the 4th Book of the Sentences, in 
which he expressed himself plainly on this point. His 
opinions, though well known, did not prevent his 
elevation to the Popedom. When Pontiff, he re- 
printed his commentary, in which we read the follow- 
ing passage i — " If by the Roman Church be meant its 
head, the Pope, it is certain that he may err, even in 
things relating to faith, by broaching some heresy in 
his Constitutions or Decretals ; for several of the 
Roman Pontiffs have been heretics," In proof of this 
position, he refers to the Bull of John XXII., respect- 
ing the Beatific Vision. (Comment, in quartimi 
Sententiarum, 23 a.) 

May I not, now, safely assert that, as far as the 
claims set up for the Popes as infallible guides of the 
Church, and infallible judges in all questions of faith 
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and morals, the testimony of ecclesiastical history, 
including that of the Popes themselves, so far as that 
can be considered as a true criterion, is clear, and the 
evidence is irresistible that the notion is wholly of 
modem growth ? Whether their claim to be ir^allible 
mterpreters of the Soly Scriptures is better founded, 
I must reserve the consideration of for another 
chapter. 



i2 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

The claim of the Pope to be the iofallible interpreter of Scnptare 
(examined. The Coancil of Trent prononnced the Latin Ynlgate to be 
correct, and yet decided that it should be corrected. Sixtos V. 
piibliHhcd a corrected copy, but his version was found to be incorrect, 
find (netiieiit VIII. notwithstanding the anathemas of Sixtns Y. 
corrected the copy of Sixtus V. No Pope prior to the 13th centuiy 
lias ^iven a commentary upon Scripture. Pope DamasuB sought from 
Jerome the meaning of certain Scripture texts. 

I Fa VINO in the foregoing chapters given some of the 
n^a8onfl (taken from ecclesiastical history) for holding 
that tlic claim of the Bishops of Rome to he Infallihle 
Ouides and Infallible Judges in matters of faith is 
mon3 than questionable, I now proceed to examine 
into their analogous claim to he the sole Infallible 
Interpreters of the Holy Scriptures^ and I hope to he 
a))h5 to deal with this branch of my subject within a 
more limited compass than the former. 

Wo are told by St. Paul in his Epistle to the E/omans 
((!h. iii., V. 2), that to the Jews was committed the 
(!aro of the Iloly Scriptures, " the Oracles of God ;" 
})ut we are not told by either St. Peter or St. Paul in 
any of their Epistles, that either the care or the inter- 
pretation of the Holy Scriptures was entrusted to the 
Bishops of Rome. No part of the Holy Scriptures was 
originally written in Latin, nor was any translation of 
them, or any part of them, from the original Hebrew 
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or Greek, attempted by or under the authority of any 
Bishop of Rome, till after the Council of Trent in the 
sixteenth century. 

There were, indeed, numerous Latin translations at 
a very early period ; but they were found by St. Jerome 
in the fourth century to have been so incorrect, or to 
have become so corrupt, that that eminent scholar 
was induced to make a new translation from the 
original Hebrew and Greek, which, though at first 
branded as heretical, was afterwards recognised to be 
of so much value by eminent scholars who succeeded 
him, that towards the close of the seventh century it 
was generally received in all the Churches of the West ; 
from which circumstance its name of Vulgate — i.e.^ 
the common or vulgar translation — was derived. 

So matters remained till the great Council of Trent 
(which commenced in 1545, and terminated its sittings 
in 1563) took the subject in hand, and after long dis- 
cussions as to whether they should follow the opinions 
of the eminent scholar Cardinal Cajetan (who held the 
original text in Hebrew and Greek to be alone infal- 
lible), eventually decided that the Latin Vulgate of 
Jerome — that very Vulgate which had gained the 
writer the imputation of heresy in his own day — 
should now be pronounced the true text of the Holy 
Scriptures, and that nobody, under any pretext, should 
dare or presume to reject it. That this was a great 
mistake the sequel will show. Had the Council or 
any of the Popes, who virtually presided over it — Paul 
III., Julius III., or Pius IV. — been infallibly certain 
that their deliberations were guided by the Holy 
Spirit, and had themselves undertaken the task of re- 
vising the Latin Bible, and then ordered the transla- 
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iion 80 made to be accepted as an infallible authority 
in matters of faith, their conduct would have been 
consistent at least, even if their revised translation had 
been afterwards found erroneous; but having first 
decreed the Vulgate to be correct^ and approved of it 
as the authentic text of Scripture, they then decided 
that it should be corbected ! and a Commission was 
appointed for that purpose. 

The task of correction, however, went on but slowly. 
The Commission appointed by Pius IV. towards the 
close of the Council made but little progress in the 
work. Pius V. renewed it and accelerated its labours. 
Gregory XIII., who succeeded him, appears to have 
thought the reformation of the calendar a business of 
more pressing importance than the reform of the 
translation of the Holy Scriptures. Twelve years 
afterwards Sixtus V. ascended the Papal throne, and 
found the work still incomplete. He urged the matter 
forward, and at length, at the beginning of 1589 (a 
quarter of a century after the close of the Council of 
Trent), the Pope (Sixtus V.) announced by a Bull that 
the work was drawing to a close. The new Vulgate 
was printed under his own eyes, at the Vatican, and 
the Pope himself revised the proofs. " We have cor- 
rected them with our own hands," he says in the 
preface (nostra nos ipsi manu correximus). At length 
this work of four Popes and flve-and-twenty years 
appeared in 1590. In the Papal Bull, which begins 
on the fourth page, the text of this edition is pro- 
nounced " the true, legitimate, authentic, and in» 
dubitable text " (vera, legitima, authentica, et 
indubitata) ; and all persons who should presume to 
alter it arj threatened with "the indignation of 
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Almighty God, and of the blessed Apostles, Peter and 
Paul." 

A glance at the volume, however, was enough to 
show the folly of such boastful presumption. " When 
the work appeared," says Hug, an eminent Roman 
Catholic writer, " it was impossible that it should not 
have given occasion for criticism and pleasantry. 
Many passages were found, particularly in the Old 
Testament, covered toith slips of paper, on which cor- 
rections had been printed ; others were scratched out, 
or merely corrected with a pen. In fine, the copies 
issued were far from all presenting the same correc- 
tions." 

It was clear, therefore, that the work must be done 
over again. Sixtus V. died ; and the Romish theo- 
logians endeavoured to suppress the work entirely, and 
to substitute a new edition in its stead. Urban VII. 
lived only twelve days ; Gregory XIV. made but little 
progress in it ; Innocent IX., who reigned only two 
months, seems to have taken no part in it ; and the 
completion of the work was reserved for Clement VIII., 
who published it in 1592. This new edition was also 
declared authentic, and accompanied with similar 
threats of excommunication against any who should 
presume to alter its text. 

When these two editions — that of Sixtus V. and that 
of Clement VIII. — came to be compared, it was quickly 
found that there was the greatest diversity between 
them. Clauses were found in the one which were 
omitted in the other. They even contradict one another 
in various passages ; and, in short, it was found that 
the two books differ in more than two thousand places I 

How were the Romish divines to get over the awful. 
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startling fact of the tico thousand discrepancies f The 
most eminent divines were consulted. It was a diffi- 
culty which required all their cleverness and ingenuity 
to surmount — a real Grordian knot, which none but 
very sagacious casuists would ever dream of untying. 

At last Cardinal Bellarmine took the matter in 
hand. If any one could defend the fortress of Papal 
Infallibility, he was certainly the man to do it. 

« Si Pergama dextrd 
Defend! poesent etiam h&c defensa faisseui." 

He is said by Hug to have owed his canonization as a 
saint to his publication on this question. And now 
the reader will ask how did Bellarmine get over the 
difficulty ? By a very simple expedient. He proposed 
that all the blame should be laid upon the printer ! 
Thus the honour of Pope Sixtus V. was saved: all 
the imperfections of his Vulgate were — errors of the 
press. Errors of the press ! Surely nothing but the 
hardest necessity could ever have induced a writer of 
Bellarmine's great abilities to resort to an excuse so 
utterly weak and untenable. Did not Sixtus V. him- 
self say in the preface to his own Vulgate, " that he 
had corrected the sheets with his own hand *' ? The 
old and new editions, moreover, differ in many places 
where there was tio error of the press in the former. 
The latest historian of the Vulgate on the Continent 
(Van Ess., Geschicte der Vulgata, p. 324) does not hesi- 
tate to call the assertions of Bellarmine on this point 
" lies and pious frauds I' a decision which appears fully 
borne out by the plain facts of the case. How much 
more manly and straightforward would Bellarmine's 
conduct have been if he had frankly avowed that his 
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task was hopeless, that there were differences between 
the Sixtine and Clementine Vulgates which no inge- 
nuity could reconcile. But, alas ! such an admission 
would have been a heavy blow to the Romish dogma 
of Papal Infallibility — a dogma which Bellarmine was 
resolved to defend at all hazards and in the face of the 
most incontrovertible facts. By his preface to the 
Clementine Vulgate, Bellarmine may have succeeded 
in gaining the honour of canonization as a saint in the 
Church of Rome ; but I fear he thereby justly for- 
feited his character as an honest man and an impartial 
inquirer after truth. 

Surely I need go no further than the facts I have 
cited above, before asking any candid reader to con- 
sider how far they are consistent with the boasted 
claims of the Church of Rome, either for herself or for 
the Pope, to be the sole, supreme, infallible interpreter 
or judge of the letter of Holy Scripture. I think I 
have said enough to show that the decision of the 
Council of Trent was contrary to reason and common 
sense ; and as regards the rival Pontiffs, Sixtus V. and 
Clement VIII., who could not refrain from uttering 
curses while sending forth into the world the Scrip- 
tures of the God of Mercy and Love, we may leave 
them to the real or pretended influence of their own 
rash denunciations. 

I now proceed briefly to show that there is no his- 
torical ground for believing that the Bishops of Rome 
have ever been considered by the Church, or were even 
considered by themselves, as divinely-appointed in- 
fallible expounders of the true sense, any more than 
safe interpreters of the true text of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 
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If God had considered it necessary for the good of 
his Church to appoint such an infallible interpreter, it 
would obviously have been the first duty of such an 
interpreter to have provided the world with an infal- 
lible interpretation ; and the commentaries of such an 
infallible interpreter would have been of equal, or 
even greater value than the Holy Scriptures themselves, 
for admittedly there are in the sacred writings many_ 
passages '' hard to be understood," and on them at least 
a commentary, and an explanation incapable of error 
would have been invaluable. One of the most im- 
portant functions, indeed, of the Papacy, assuming it 
to be the divinely-appointed interpreter, would ob- 
viously have been to provide the Church with such an 
infallible interpretation. What, however, is the fact ? 

There is not a theological library in the world that 
is not crowded with commentaries on the Bible — both 
on the Old and New Testaments. Almost all the 
most eminent fathers of the Church — St. Ambrose, St. 
Augustine, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Basil, Eusebius, 
Jerome, Origen, Hilary, and many others — have left 
behind them copious commentaries on some part or 
other of the Holy Scriptures ; and other minor eccle- 
siastical authors have also written works without 
number, attempting to explain and comment on Holy 
Scripture ; but among the whole army of these writers 
there is not to be found, I believe, a single Bishop of 
Rome before Innocent III., in the thirteenth century, 
appearing as a commentator or interpreter (and his 
commentaries were limited to the seven penitential 
psalms), for I believe it is now agreed by all learned 
writers that the commentaries, which once passed as 
works of the great St. Gregory, are spurious, and really 
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emanated from the pen or pens of some unknown 
authors.* 

St. Jerome, who lived in the fourth century, and, 
as I have already stated, was the author of the Vulgate, 
was a learned writer, and was so intimately connected 
with Pope Damasus I. that he acted for a considerable 
time as his personal secretary while residing at Rome. 
Dupin, in his Ecclesiastical History, Vol. I., p. 341, 
states the reason why Damasus kept him with him — 
viz., "that he might have a man that was able to 
answer all questions proposed from all parts, which 
difficult employment," adds Dupin, " he discharged 
most worthily, and composed several books besides." 
That it wa« not merely as the Pope's amanuensis that 
St. Jerome was employed (as he would have been had 
Damasus deemed himself divinely inspired and infal- 
lible) is apparent from the fact that Damasus himself 
consulted Jerome, as the wisest man of the two, upon 
the meaning of Scripture, which will be seen by what 
I am now about to mention. 

A correspondence is extant, and published at large 
in St. Jerome's works, between Pope Damasus and 
Jerome, which is too voluminous to be transcribed here, 
but which is accessible to any student who may think 
it worth while to refer to it. In one of these letters 

* Dupin (Ecclesiastical History, Vol. II., p. 230) says :— Some writers 
are inclined to believe that the Commentary on the Seven Penitential 
Psalms, which had been erroneously attributed to Gregory the Great, was 
the work of Gregory VII., but judging from the style of the piece, Dupin 
thinks it at least doubtful. He adds that " there is in England a Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew, which is ascribed to Gregory VII. and which 
they say he composed whilst he was only a simple Eeligious. But it has 
never been published ; " which is a strange matter, if it were considered by 
any one to have emanated from an infallible pen ! ! 
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(No. 124 in the old editions, and No. 35 in Migne's 
*' Patrologiae Cursus Completus/' torn. xxii. p. 461 ; 
Paris, 1845) Damasus consults Jerome about the mean- 
ing of five different passages of Holy Scripture. His 
first question is, " What is the meaning of the words 
in Genesis, chap iv., * Whosoever slays Cain, vengeance 
shall be taken on him sevenfold '? " The second is, 
" If all that God did was very good, as is said in 
Genesis, wherefore is mention made of clean and 
unclean creatures?" the third, " Why did God say to 
Abraham that the children of Israel should go out of 
Egypt in the fourth generation ; and yet it is said in 
Exodus that it was the fifth generation which came 
out of Egypt?'* The fourth question was, "Why 
Abraham received circumcision as a seal of faith?" 
and the fifth question, " Why Isaac blessed that son 
whom he designed not to bless?" Pope Damasus was 
apparently as much puzzled with the Pentateuch as 
Bishop Colenso (of sad notoriety) has been in more 
modern times, and in his perplexity he consults his 
learned but admittedly fallible friend, St. Jerome, how 
to get over the difllculties. 

St. Jerome, in his reply (which is No. 125 in the old 
edition, and No. 36 in Migne), refers Damasus to Ter- 
tullian, Novatian, Origen, and Didymus, as to the 
second and fourth questions, which those writers, he 
states, had dealt with at large, but proceeds at length 
to explain the rest ; and so we have here the fallible 
doctor acting as interpreter to the Infallible Pope ! 

Again Pope Damasus consults him, in letter No. 19 
(Migne's edition), on the meaning of the word Sosanna, 
and Jerome, in his letter No. 145 in the old, and No. 
20, p. 375, Migne's edition, explains it in a way which, 
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though it was contrary to St. Hilary's opinion, was, he 
contended, more according to the Hebrew text ; which 
seems to have quite satisfied Pope Damasus, for he 
writes no more upon the matter. In a further letter 
Damasus seems to have consulted him on the meaning 
of the vision in the 6th chapter of Isaiah's Prophecy, and 
St. Jerome, in his reply (No. xvii,, p. 361, Migne's edi- 
tion), goes at large into the vision, and explains the 
meaning of the Seraphim and the Trisagion, or " Holy, 
Holy, Holy." 

In No. xxi. Migne, p. 379, he writes again to Da- 
masus giving him an allegorical exposition of the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, in a way which proves 
that he^ not Damasus, was believed by them both to 
be the best qualified interpreter of the true meaning 
of Holy Writ. 

What can more conclusively demonstrate that in the 
fifth century the Bishops of Rome neither were be- 
lieved to be nor considered themselves divine or infal- 
lible interpreters of the meaning or true sense of the 
Holy Scripture? 

When the Council of Trent, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, came to deal with the subject of Scripture, they 
also by inference clearly negatived any such personal 
claim in the Pope, for, in its fourth session, they 
decreed as follows : showing that it was the Church at 
large, or what they called in their decree, " the unani- 
mous consent of the Fathers," not the interpretation 
of the Pope, which was, in their view, the only criterion 
of the true sense and interpretation of the Scriptures. 
The words are as follows : — 

" Prseterea adcoercenda petulantia ingenia; decernit, 
ut nemo, suae prudentise innixus, in rebus fidei et morum 
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ad sedificationem doctrinse ChriiBtianse periinentium, 
sacram Seripturam ad suos sensus contorquens, contra 
eiun sensxun, quern tenuit et tenet sancta mater 
Ecclesia, cujus est judicare de vero sensu et interpre- 
tatione scriptnrarum sanctamm, ant etiam contra 
unanimem consensum Patmm ipsam seripturam 
sacram interpretare audeat/' — (Sess. ir., p. 17). 

[In English thus: — In order to restrain unruly 
minds, let no person (relying on his own skill in 
matters of faith and morals, pertaining to the edifi- 
cation of Christian doctrine, and twisting the Word of 
God to his own way of thinking) ever presume to 
interpret Holy Scripture contrary to that meaning 
which holy mother Church, whose privilege it is to 
judge concerning the true sense and interpretation of 
the Holy Scripture, has held and now holds, or corv- 
trary to the imanimoue consent qf the Fathers."] 

Thus much concerning the claim of the Pope to he 
the infallible interpreter of the Holy Scriptures. I 
have already dealt With his claim to be the Infallible 
Guide or Infallible Judge by the light of ecclesiastical 
history. 1 shall next proceed to try the question of 
Papal Supremacy and Infallibility by the light of the 
Holy Scriptures themselves, but that must be dealt 
with in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Texts relied upon for Papal infallibility discussed. Not only certain 
Fathers but Popes have held views of Matt. xvi. 15—19, inconsistent 
with the modern Boman sense. The Fathers as to Matt, xviii. 19. 

Leaving the historical branch of my subject^ I now 
come to the testimony of the Holy Scriptures. There 
are three Scripture texts upon which the advocates of 
Papal Supremacy and Infallibility rely ; St. Matthew 
xvi. 18, 19; St. Luke xxii. 31, &c, ; St. John xxi. 
15, 17. 

Before proceeding to examine these texts seriatim^ 
it may be well for distinctness' sake to observe what 
exactly it is that they are adduced to prove, the onus 
of proof admittedly lying upon those who assert that 
the Pope has, de juire divino, absolute supremacy over 
the whole Church of Christ, and for that purpose is 
invested with the prerogative of personal infallibility. 

This gigantic structure is based upon the three fol- 
lowing propositions : — " 1st. That our Blessed Lord 
gave St. Peter not merely a primacy of dignity or pre- 
cedency in honour and rank over all the rest of his 
Apostles, but a primacy of jurisdiction and a supreme 
power over the whole Church, including the several 
local Churches personally founded by St. John, St. 
James, St. Paul, and the rest of the Apostles. 2nd. 
That our Lord ordained that these powers should not 
terminate with the Apostle St. Peter, personally ^ but 
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were to be transmitted to his swcessors; and 3rd. 
That the Bishops of Rome were, alone, the successors 
of St. Peter, and that to them these supreme powers 
have been transmitted, in an unbroken succession, 
from St. Peter's death to the present day." 

If any one of these three links in the chain which 
supports the Roman supremacy fails, it is obvious that 
the whole structure must necessarily fall with it. 

These are the three texts mainly relied on, but their 
importance cannot be overrated. If, when thoroughly 
considered and understood, these three texts, or any of 
them, do establish the supremacy or infallibility of the 
Bishop of Rome, I admit it is no valid objection that 
they are few in number ; because even a single distinct 
announcement of the Divine icill is conclusive, and ought 
to overcome all objections. In proportion, however, 
to their fewness, such texts should be clear, as no rea- 
sonable man can believe that God would have laid the 
foundation of the whole Christian edifice upon a few 
isolated passages of ambiguous character, when every- 
thing else necessary to salvation is written so plainly 
that he that runs may read it. 

The first text relied on is the celebrated one, un- 
ceasingly repeated by Ultramontane writers, " Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it,*' &c. 
(Matt. xvi. 15-19.) 

The whole passage is in the Douay Bible as 
follows : — 

"15. Jesus saith to them : Whom do you say that 

I am? 

" 16. Simon Peter answered and said : Thou art 
Christ, the Son of the living God. 
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" 17. And Jesus answering said to him : Blessed art 
thou Simon Bar- Jona, because flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it to thee, but my Father who is in heaven. 

" 18. And I say to thee : That thou art Peter ; and 
upon this rock I will build my Church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. 

" 19. And I will give to thee the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt bind upon 
earth, it shall be bound also in heaven : and whatso- 
ever thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed also in 
heaven." 

I need scarcely observe that the expressions used by 
our Lord in verses 18 and 19 of the above passage are 
highly figurative, and that to understand the true 
meaning of our Lord's discourse, we must take each 
part of it in order. He first speaks of the foundation 
on which the Church was to be built as a rock, and, 
secondly, of the mode by which an entrance into that 
Church was to be obtained, or by which that Church 
was to be governed as the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Let us consider them in the same order. 

Eirst — What was the rock of which our Lord here 
spoke as the foundation on which He was about to 
build His Church ? 

I^hat it was our Lord's intention to base the whole 
fabric of His Church on any one man, however pre- 
eminent, I may observe, in the first place, would 
appear extremely improbable, as being inconsistent, in 
fact, with the whole current of Scripture. Jesus Him- 
self is always spoken of in Scripture as the rock and 
foundation. St. Paul, in writing to the Corinthians, 
says, " Other foundation can no man lay than that 

K 
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which is laid, which is Jesus Christr (1 Cor. iii. 11.) 
And, again, in referring to the old dispensation, " They 
drank of that spiritual rock, and that rock teas Christ'' 
{1 Cor. X. 4.) 

St. John, describing the heavenly Jerusalem, says, 
*' The Avail of the city had twelve foundations, and in 
them the names of the twelve Apostles of the lamb." 
(Ai>oc. xxi. 14.) 

St. Paul, also, writing to the Ephesians, reminds 
them that they are built (not on St. Peter, but) " on 
the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus 
Christ Himself being the chief comer stone." (Eph. 
ii. 20.) 

Uow, then, ought an honest inquirer after truth to 
interpret this passage ? 

The Council of Trent would tell us to consult the 
Fathers, and interpret it according to their unanimous 
consent. And this would be a reasonable thing to do, 
and, ix>rhaps, the safest guide, if there were stwh una- 
nimous consent. TVTiere all the Fathers of the Church 
agree as to an interpretation, it certainly would be in 
the highest degree improbable that they could possibly 
all be wrong ; and if an unanimous consent of the 
Fathers might be expected in anything, surely it would 
be in a passage like this, if, as it is contended, it goes to 
the root of the whole matter of dispute, and is one of 
the principal pillars of the supreme authority, which 
is said to have been founded on St. Peter y and to derive 
its powers yr(w;^ him. 

But are all the Fathers agreed that when our Lord 
said, " Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build 
my Church," that he meant, Peter is the rock on which 
my Church shall be built ? 
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So far is it from being the fact that all the Fathers, 
or even all the Popes themselves, hold such to be the 
meaning of the passage in question, that there is no 
passage in the Holy Scriptures on which there is so 
much diflference of interpretation among them. There 
are, in fact, no less than four interpretations given by 
the ancient Fathers to this text. 

Some passages in the Fathers do apply it, apparently, 
at least, to St. Veter personalli/, as the Church of Rome 
now asserts ; others to the Apostles generally, through 
Peter, their head, who had just spoken on their behalf; 
a third class, and that by far the most numerous and 
important, including St. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, and 
St. Augustine, apply it to the faith tchich Feter had 
just confessed; while a fourth class apply it to Christ 
himself. 

The eminent ecclesiastical historian Natalis Alex- 
ander, vol. viii. pp. 376-7, points out what he calls this 
fourfold interpretation of the text in question, and 
details no less than thirty-five esteemed fathers and 
doctors of the Church who hold that the true inter- 
pretation is, that Christ would build his Church on the 
faith JTist confessed by Peter ; not on the person of 
Peter, as distinguished from the rest of the Apostles. 

Another very celebrated Roman Catholic writer, 
Father Launoy, goes still more elaborately into the 
matter, in his epistle to Voellus, in which he tri- 
umphantly exposes the uncandid and wilful misrepre- 
sentation of Cardinal Bellarmine, who most unfairly 
represented all the fathers as agreeing in the inter- 
pretation that the Church was built upon Peter alone. 
Launoy gives no less than forty-four extracts, including 
passages from Hilary, Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, 

K 2 
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Clirysostom, Augustine, Cyril of Alexandria, Theo- 
doret, Eusebius, John Damascene, Popes Felix HI., 
Ilormisdas. Gregory I., Hadrian I., John YIII., and 
Stephen V., the Venerable Bede, and others, which 
treat the faith tchich Peter confessed as the rock on 
which the Church was built. (Opera, torn, y., pt. 2. 
Ejns. vii., lib. v.) 

I cannot transcribe all these authorities, but must 
refer the reader, who may desire to see them, to 
Launoy, and content myself with a few, who, being 
Popes, ought to be taken as conclusive authorities by 
Dr. Manning and his followers, who have accepted the 
recent dogma of Papal Infallibility. They are as 
follows — I give the important words in the original 
Latin : — 

Pope Felix III,^ in his 5th Epist. to the Emperor 
TiQm) \—l£ii super ista confessione sediflcabo Ecclesiam 
meam." (Launoy, p. 109.) 

Pope Hortnisdas, in his conimonitorium : — " Sancti 
. . . . qui beati Petri fidem secuti sunt, per quam 
ajdificata est Ecclesia Christi." (Launoy, p. 109.) 

Pope Gregory Z, in Lib. iii., Epist. 33, to Queen 
Theodelinda :— " In petra Ecclesise, hoc est, in confess 
sione hQfiii Petri Apost." (Launoy, p. 109.) 

Pope Hadrian Z, Epist. actione ii. Septimge Synodi : 
— " Vetri fdem supra quam fundatur Ecclesia Christi." 
(Launoy, p. 110.) 

Pope John VIIL, Epist. 76, ad Petrum Comitem : 
— " Supra quam etiam solidam confessionis petram 
suam Dominus Ecclesiam fabricavit." (Launoy, p. 

111.) 

Pope Stephen K^ in Epist. ii., universis Episcopis, 
&c. : — " Ecclesia fundata supra flrmam petram, Apos- 
toli videlicet Petri Confessionemy 
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Here, then, we have the authority of at least six 
Popes directly asserting that the Church was founded 
by our Blessed Lord, on the great truth just confessed 
by St. Peter, which is doubtless not only the most 
natural interpretation of the words, but the most con- 
sistent with the ordinary phraseology of Scripture. 
The true foundation of any Church or Society is, and 
must always be, the fundamental principle or prin- 
ciples on which it is based. When it is said that the 
Church is built on " the foundation of the Apostles 
and Prophets," it canaot mean on their persons, but 
on the truths they believed and taught. So when our 
liord says, he will build his Church on the foundation 
of Peter, he must mean on the foundation of Peter's 
opinions, or the truth which he had just confessed, and not 
on his person. It is therefore clear that, so far as the 
promise of our Lord contained in the 18th verse goes, 
it gives no support to any one of the three propositions 
which I have mentioned. It neither proves that St. 
Peter was given a personal supremacy over St. John, 
St. James, St. Paul, or any of the Apostles who held 
the same confession of faith in our Lord as St. Peter 
did ; nor that his powers as chief of the Apostles (what- 
ever they may have been) were transmissible to his 
successors, nor that the Bishops of Rome were alone 
successors of St. Peter, to the exclusion of the Bishops 
of Jerusalem, Antioch, or Alexandria, whose Churches 
were founded by the Apostles as well as that of 
Rome. 

Let us now proceed to the other branch of the pas- 
sage (v. 19) in which our Blessed Lord says : " And I 
toill give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be 
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bound also in the heavens, and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth, it shall be loosed in the heavens." 

That the power here promised was identical with 
that afterwards ctctually given to all the Apostles, will 
appear clearly to any candid inquirer upon merely 
reading the passages in St. Matthew xviii. 19, John 
XX. 23. 

In St. Matthew xviii. 18. addressing all the Apostles, 
our Lord says : — " Amen, I say to you, whatsoever 
you shall bind upon earth shall be bound also in heaven; 
and whatsoever you shall loQpe upon earth shall be 
loosed also in heaven." 

In John XX. 22, 23, also addressing all the Apostles : 
— *' Wlien he had said this, he breathed on them, and 
said to them. Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins 
you shall forgive, they are forgiven them ; and whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained." (Douay Bible.) 

In order to try to evade this consequence, some 
writers have attempted an ill-founded and over-subtle 
distinction between the power of the keys and that of 
binding and loosing ; but even Cardinal Bellarmine, 
anxious as he was to maintain the Papal power at the 
highest point, admits that such a distinction is un- 
founded, and that they are really identical (" ut omnino 
sit idem solvere et aperire, claudere et ligare.") (De 
Rom. Pont. Lib. 1, p. 5, 22.) 

The Pathers are also express upon this subject. 

St. Jerome says in express words that " all the 
Apostles did receive the keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven." (Adv. Jov., lib. i., tom. iv., p. 2, p. 168, Ben. 
Ed.) 

So Theophylact — " Although it be spoken to Peter 
alone, I toill give thee; yet it is given to all the 
Apostles." (Tom. i., p. 85, Ven. 1754.) 
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So also Ambrose — " I will give tliee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, that you may bind and loose ; what 
is said to Peter, is said to the Apostles " (In Psalm 
xxxviii. Opera, tom. i., p 858, No. 37. Ben Ed.) 

Also Origen — " Are the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven given by the Lord to Peter alone, and shall 
none other of the blessed ones receive them ? But, if 
this, I will give the keys of the kingdom of heaven, be 
common ; how also are not all the things common, 
which were spoken before, or are added as spoken to 
Peter ? " (In Matt, xvi., tom. xii., no. 11. Opera, tom. 
3, p. 525, Ben. Ed.) 

So the learned Rigalt, in his Commentary on the 
Epistles of Firmilian, says—" He said to Peter, I will 
give thee the keys ; but he said not, I will give them to 
tJiee aloneJ' . (Observationes in Epist. Cyprian, 75, 
p. 148.) 

St. Chrysostom makes it part of the character of St. 
John—" He that hath the keys of the heavens." (In 
Evan. John Hom. i., p. 2, Opera, tom. 8. Ben. Ed.) 

St. Augustine explains and reconciles all the passages 
by holding that what was promised to Peter, and after- 
wards given to all the rest of the Apostles, was spoken 
to Peter in a representative capacity on behalf of them 
all. " Peter," says he, " in many places in the Scrip- 
tures, appears as representing the Church, but espe- 
cially where it is said to him, ' I will give you the 
keys.' Has Peter received these keys, and has not 
Paul jeceived them ? Has Peter received them, and 
not James and John, and the rest of the Apostles ? ' ' 
(Aug. Sermo. 149, tom. v., p. 708. Father Launoy 
cites twenty-six passages to the same effect from St. 
Augustine — lib. 2, Epis. 5, p. 218, &c ) 
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Passages to the same effect might easily be multi- 
plied ; but those already given are surely enough to 
satisfy any impartial mind that if the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven do impart supreme power, then 
each Apostle had supreme power, and St. Peter had 
no supremacy over the rest of the Apostles, which he 
could hand down to his successors, supposing it were 
clearly established that the Bishops of Rome are en- 
titled exclusively to that title, which I shall consider 
hereafter. 

The learned Roman Catholic historian, Dupin, goes 
so far as to affirm that " the Fathers are unanimous in 
assigning ecclesiastical power, either to the Church 
generally, or to the Apostles, and after them to 
J3ishops ; that there is not one to be found who holds 
it to have been given to Peter and his successors alone ; 
that they have guarded against any wrong inference 
that might be drawn from the promise given to Peter, 
by showing that he was regarded merely as the repre- 
sentative of tlie Church." He says that " the number 
of passages that might be cited on the subject is infinite; 
that, in fact, there is scarcely an ecclesiastical writer 
who would not furnish one." (" Traite de TAutorite 
Eccles.," tom. ii., p. 16.) 

If anything were wanting to show that our Lord did 
not intend to confer any personal pre-eminence upon 
St. Peter over the rest of the Apostles in this passage, 
I think the severe rebuke administered to him in the 
23rd verse, following so close upon his confession, 
would supply it. It is difficult, indeed, to look upon 
this rebuke, " Get thee behind me, Satan," as other 
than a providential guard and warning against de- 
ducing, from the previous blessing promised on his 
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prompt confession, any sucli unwarrantable conclusion 
as has just been attempted to be drawn from it by- 
Ultramontane divines. 

Having said so much upon the first text, I will 
proceed in the next chapter to consider the second 
text relied on by the Pope and his Ultramontane sup- 
porters — that of St. Luke xxii., 31, &c. ; but before 
leaving this important text in St. Matthew, I ought 
to add that whatever the power of the keySy or the 
power of binding and loosing , may amount to, neither 
the one nor the other was ever considered by the 
Church as conferring on any priest. Bishop, or Pontiff, 
the power of either declaring or conferring forgiveness 
of sins, except conditionally, upon true penitence, 
which implies the premms forgiveness of God. 

St. Cyril (in Johan, lib. 12, vol. iv., p. 101) says : — 
" Por, indeed, it belongeth to the true God alone to be 
able to loose men from their sins ; for who else can 
free the transgressors of the law from sin but he who 
is the author of the law itself? " 

So likewise Irengeus tell us that our Lord, in for- 
giving the sins of the man whom he cured of the palsy 
(Mark ii. 7, Luke v. 21), did manifestly discover who 
he was. " Por if none,'' saith he, " can forgive sins hut 
God alone, and our Lord did forgive them, and cured 
men, it is manifest that he was the Word of God made 
the Son of Man ; and that, as man, he is touched with 
compassion of- us ; as God, he hath mercy upon us, 
and forgiveth us our debts, which we do owe unto God 
our master." — (Adv. Hger., lib. 5, c. 17, p. 425, &c.) 

Tertullian, St. Hilary, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. 
Chrysostom, St. Cyril, St. Augustine, St. Athanasius, 
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all assert the same thing. Peter Lombard, Bishop of 
Paris in the twelfth centnrj, known familiarly among 
scholastics as '' the Master of the Sentences^' from his 
learned collection of sentences and passages, drawn 
from the Fathers, illustrating the doctrines of the 
Church, after giving numerous extracts from the 
Fathers on the subject, in his 4th book, thus sums up 
the matter: — "In this so great variety of opinions 
what is to be held? Surely, this we may say and 
think, that Grod alone doth forgive and retain sins, 
and yet hath given power of binding and loosing to 
the Church ; but he hindeth and looseth one noayy and 
the Church another. For he only himself forgiveth sin, 
who both cleanseth the soul from inward blot and 
looseth it from the debt of everlasting death. But 
this hath he not granted unto priests, to whom, not- 
withstanding, he hath given the power of binding and 
loosing — that is to say, of declaring men to be bound 
and loosed. Whereupon the Lord did first by himself 
restore health to the leper, and then sent him to the 
priests, by whose judgment he might be declared to be 
cleansed. So also he offered Lazarus to his disciples, 
to be loosed, having first quickened him.*' (Lib. 4, 
Sentent. distinct. 18, p. 121.) 

An authority, however, which possibly may weigh 
more with Dr. Manning than any number of ancient 
Fathers, is that of Pope Hadrian VI., who laid down 
the same doctrine — that to pardon the fault and 
eternal punishment due to it is the proper work of 
God, and that the priest's absolution hath no real 
operation in so doing, but presupposes the party to be 
first justified and absolved by God. Pope Hadrian's 
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actual words are : — " The most approved divines were 
of this mind, that the keys of the priesthood do not 
extend to the remission of the fault." (Hadrian in 
quod libet qusest. 5, art. 3, p. 100. Lugd. 1618, 
" Difficultas magna est inter doctores, an claves Sacer- 
dotii se extendant ad culpse remissionem: et certe 
probatissimi theologi senserunt quod non.") 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Fathers and the Venerable Bede as to Luke xxiL 31 — 34. 

I NOW proceed to consider the passage in St. Luke, cli. 
xxii. V. 31, &c., which is as follows. (Douay Bible.) 

" 31. And the Lord said : Simon, Simon, behold 
Satan hath desired to have you that he may sift you 
as wheat. 

" 32. But I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail 
not, and thou being once converted, confirm thy 
brethren. 

"33. Who said to him : Lord, I am ready to go with 
you both into prison and to death. 

"34. And he said; I say to thee, Peter, the cock 
shall not crow this day, till thou thrice deniest that 
thou knowest me." 

That controversialists should have been able to 
deduce from such a passage a proof of St. Peter's su- 
premacy might well astonish any one who studies 
Scripture for simple instruction and edification, and not 
to uphold a preconceived theory ; and many very emi- 
nent Roman Catholic writers omit altogether this text, 
while still relying on that in Matthew xvi., which I dis- 
cussed in the last chapter, and John xxii. 15-17, to 
which I shall refer hereafter. Cardinal Cajetan uses 
only the texts from St. Matthew and St. John, and 
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inakes no allusion to the one in St. Luke, at present 
under our consideration.* 

Surely to any ordinary reader, not prepossessed in 
favour of a particular system, or bound by the exigencies 
of his position to look out for reasons to maintain one, 
the meaning of our Blessed Lord's words, as given by 
St. Luke, are plainly as follows : — " Simon, thou art 
ever forward, ever confident, as if thou wert possessed 
of more strength than thy brethren ; and thou art 
henceforward in immediate danger of being buffeted 
by Satan, who desires to sift you all as wheat. I now 
warn thee that, though thou now deludest thyself with 
the idea that thou art ready to go to prison, or to suffer 
death for my sake, so weak art thou, that this very 
night thou shall deny that thou knowest Me. This 
grievous sin thou shalt be guilty of ; and, wert thou left 
to thyself, without Divine help, thy apostacy might 
be complete as that of thy fellow-disciple, Judas, 
shall be ; but I will not forsake thee, even when thou 
forsakest and deniest Me, and I have prayed for thee 
that thy apostacy shall not be final, or thy faith in Me 
altogether fail ; and, when thou shalt again turn to Me 
and repent of thy sin, as I now foretell, through my 
prayers, will be the case, then I charge thee, being 
mindful of thine own infirmity, strengthen thy 
brethren." 

That any supreme authority in matters of faith 
should be conveyed by such words, and on such an 

• Since writing the above I observe that Pope Pius IX., in his dogmatic 
constitution of July, 1870, in the late council, relies on the passages in St. 
Matthew and St. John, but omits all reference to St. Luke. Archbishop 
Manning, however, still relies on this text as an explicit promise of Infalli- 
bility both to St. Peter and his successors. — The Vatican Decrees, 1875, 
p. 168, but without any argument to prove. 
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occasion, was of all tlimgs most improbable. Bofisaet 
declares that any such condnsion is false, and that the 
duty of confirming the unstable is declared by 
Scripture to be the object of all ministerial chai^. 
(" Defensio Declarationis Conrentus Cleii Gallicani.," 
pai-s. ill., lib. X., c. 3, p. 189. Amsterd., 1745.) 

In another passage Bossuet says that the promise of 
our Lord related solely to Peter personally, and not 
to his successors, and that it would be applied only to 
them by a very foolish commentator. (Pars, iii., lib. 
X., c. 4.) 

Father Dupin also explains the passage to mean 
that the temptation of Satan had respect to Peter 
personally only, and that the prayer of Christ had no 
other object than his recorery from sin, his final 
maintenance in the faith, and his adherence to the 
duty of helping his brethren. ("De Antiq. Eccl., 
Discip. Dissertatio " v. c. 2, p. 367.) 

Let us, however, see whether the ancient fathers 
interpreted the passage diflTerently. 

St. Chrysostom, in his homily on Matthew xxvi., 
says, " Peter, when he ought to have prayed for aid, 
trusted on himself, and was led away, by little and 
little, into too much confidence. Wishing to repress 
this, our Lord permitted him to deny Him. But that 
He so permitted, to the end that He might afterwards 
improve him, hear what He says, * But I have prayed 
for thee that thy faith fail not,' &c. He said this that 
He might more strongly touch him, and show that his 
fall was worse than that of the rest, and had need of 
greater assistance. Por his crime was two-fold, both 
that he had spoken against Him, and that he had 
preferred himself before the others; a third, more 
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grave still, was added, that he ascribed all to himself. 
That he might be cured of these faults, He allows him 
to fall ; and so, having left the others. He addresses 
him : ' Simon, Simon, behold, Satan has sought to sift 
you as wheat,' that is that he might disturb and tempt 
you ; ' but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith 
should not fail.' And why, if Satan sought them all, 
did not our Lord say I have prayed for all ? Is it not 
plainly for the reason I have above given ? to wit, 
that He might press him close, and show him that he 
had fallen more gravely than the rest, therefore He 
addresses His words to him alone. . . He did not 
say, that you may not deny me, but that thy faith fail 
not, that it may not altogether perish. Por that was 
done by His providence, for fear cast out all — that fear 
was truly great, because God had left him altogether 
without His aid ; had verily denuded him of it, because 
of that vehement disease which was in him of 
arrogance and contradiction." (Chrysostom, Horn. 82, 
al. 83, Matthew xxvi., v. 26, tom. 7, p. 785, n. 3. 
Paris, 1727. Ben. Ed.) And, again, a little further 
on, St. Chrysostom adds : " Here we receive a great 
lesson, that man's zeal is not enough, unless super- 
natural grace be added, and also that we are not 
assisted by heavenly grace unless the desire of the will 
is present. And both these things Judas and Peter 
show us. Por the one, though supported with much 
assistance, thence received no fruit, because he was 
unwilling, and did not do his own part. The other 
had the will, but fell, because he was not supported by 
any assistance. Wherefore, I exhort you not to go to 
sleep, referring all to God ; nor when we are eager to 
act, let us think that we can do all by our own 
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exertions. For God does not wish we shotdd be supine ; 
therefore He does not do all, nor does He wish us to 
be arrogant. . . . Therefore He permitted the 
leader to fall, that He might render him less serere, 
and lead him to greater charity." (P. 787, n. 4) 

Who can read these passages without seeing how far 
St. Chrrsostom was from supposing that our Lord's 
prayer for St. Peter related in any manner to either 
his supremacy or infallibility ? 

So also St. Basil (Homih xx. de Humilitate,'tom. ii. 
p. 159, n. 4, Ben. Ed.) : " But surely you are not 
superior to the blessed apostle Peter ; nor can you love 
the Lord more than him, who so yehemently loved 
Him, that he was even willing to die for Him. Yet, 
since he spoke with too elate a mind, 'though all 
shall be offended in thee, yet will I never be oflFended,' 
he was delivered up to human timidity and fell into 
denial, that he might be instructed by his fall to fear 
and to be cautious, and be taught to spare the infirm 
and weak, because he knew his own infirmity, and 
clearly understood that, as when he was about to be 
drowned in the sea he was drawn out by the right 
hand of Christ, so in the storm of offence coming into 
the danger of perishing, on account of unbelief, he was 
saved by the power of Christ ; who had also predicted 
what would come to pass, in these words, * Simon, 
Simon, behold, Satan has sought you that he might 
sift you as wheat, and I have prayed for thee that thy 
faith fail not; and thou, when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren.' And Peter, indeed, being 
thus reproved, rightly received help and assistance, in 
order that he might learn to lay aside arrogance and 
be merciful to the weak." 
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So St. Augustine refers to our Lord's prayer, not as 
bestowing on St. Peter either a gift of infallibility or 
a grant of supremacy, but simply as a prayer that he 
might have the gift oi perseverance : — " I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not. What here did he 
pray for but for perseverance unto the end ? " (Tom. 
X., p. 766, Ben. Ed.) 

The Venerable Bede is still more clear and distinct, 
when he thus expounds the passage in question : — 
" When the Lord prays for Peter, He asks not that he 
should not be tempted, but that his faith should not 
fail ; that is, that after the fall in denying Him he 
might be raised again to his former state by repent- 
ance. . . . And thou, when thou art converted, 
confirm thy brethren, i,e., as I have by praying pre- 
served thy faith, that it should not fail under the 
temptation of Satan, so also do thou be mindful to raise 
up and comfort thy weaker brethren by the example of 
thy penitence, lest, perchance, they despair of pardon." 
(Opera, tom. xi., p. 338, London, 1844.) 

I might add here without difficulty a great number 
of other quotations from TertuUian, St. Hilary, St. 
Ambrose, St. Cyril, Theodoret, and many others,* but 
I think those already quoted are amply sufficient to 
show that the natural and simple meaning of this pas- 
sage is not against the unanimous consent of the 
fathers, but the very meaning attributed to it by the 
very greatest of them. 

• Tliose who wish to see all the passages bearing on this text, collected 
with great industry, will find them in Lannoy's Epistle to Jacobus Bevilaqua 
(Opera, tom. v., part 2, lib. v. Epist. vi. p. 71 — 99. Colon ed. 1731), in 
which he elaborately answers the arguments of Bellarmine in lib. iv. 
cap. 3, De Eom. Pont., where he endeavours to deduce from this and other 
texts the doctrine of infallihUity, 
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To contend, after all these patristic and Boman Ca- 
tholic authorities, that our Lord in this passage was 
not referring to St. Peter s personal fsM, and warning 
and exhorting him to do his duty towards his brethren, 
but actually instituting an office^ which office conferred 
on St. Peter supreme jurisdiction over the whole Churchy 
does appear to be setting all antiquity at defiance, and 
little better than theological trifling. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

John xxi. 15—17 discussed. The views of the Fathers thereon. Fallacy 
of Dr. Murray and Ultramontane writers as to the words " feed my 
sheep." Bellarmine's fanciful interpretation. 

We now come to the consideration of the passage in St. 
John's Gospel, chap, xxi., v. 15 — 17, which is treated by 
Ultramontane controversialists as the sheet anchor of 
their claim. The passage in St. Matthew was only 
the promise, but this, say they, was the fulfilment of 
the promise, in which St. Peter was actually consti- 
tuted the universal pastor and governor of the whole 
Church of Christ. (See Bellarmine de Rom. Pon. 
lib. i., c. xiv., tom. i., p. 215. Col. Agrip. 1615.) 

The passage is as follows : — 

Verse 15. — " When, therefore, they had dined, Jesus 
saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of John, lovest thou 
me more than these ? He saith to him : Yea, Lord ; 
thou knowest that I love thee. He saith to him, 
Eeed my lambs. 

16. — " He saith to him again, Simon, son of John, 
lovest thou me ? He saith to Him : Yea, Lord ; thou 
knowest that I love thee. He saith to him, Peed my 
lambs. 

17. — " He saith to him the third time, Simon, son of 
John, lovest thou me ? Peter was grieved because he 
had said to him the third time, Lovest thou me ? And 
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he said to Him, Lord, thou knowest all things ; thou 
knowest that I love thee. He said to him, Peed my 
sheep." — (Douay Bible.) 

To appreciate the force of our Blessed Lord's words 
on this occasion, we should remember that St. Peter 
had not only boasted of his superior attachment to his 
Master, and that, whatever others might do, he never 
would be oflFended, but he had more grievously fallen 
than any of the other Apostles, and had actually three 
times denied, even with an oath, that he knew him. 
" Then he began to curse and to swear that he knew 
not the man." — Matthew xxvi. 74; Mark xiv. 71; 
Luke xxii. 60 ; John xviii. 27. 

Holding these previous incidents in mind, surely 
nothing could be more natural than that our Blessed 
Lord, after His resurrection, and before He left the 
world and ascended into heaven, should in some 
manner testify to His disciples that St. Peter's grievous 
fall had been forgiven, and that he had not thereby 
forfeited, or, if he had, that our Lord was willing to 
renew, the privileges of the Apostleship previously 
conferred upon him in common with the rest. 

Nothing could seem more natural to an unpre- 
judiced mind than that our Blessed Lord should 
accompany this renewal or ratification of St. Peter's 
apostolic privileges by some public rebuke of the 
grievous sin he had committed, in spite of the solemn 
warning He had previously given him. 

Never, indeed, was a rebuke more touchingly gentle 
and compassionate. 

Peter had boastingly professed a greater attachment 
than the rest of the disciples ; while he had by his 
repeated denial, and that confirmed by a false oath^ 
most basely deserted Sim. 
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Our Lord, who knew all hearts, did not need to ask 
whether he had repented ; for he knew how hitterly 
Peter had wept over his sin, though it does not appear 
that he had ever publicly confessed it, or formally re- 
newed his confession of faith in our Lord. 

Our Lord's question is not merely, " Simon, son of 
John, lovest thou me? " but, " lovest thou me more 
than these V^ 

Peter had been troubled by his fall, and he no longer 
boasts of greater love than that of the other disciples. 
His weakness had taught him humility, and he humbly 
answers, not that he did love more than the others, 
nor even as if he expected to be believed merely on 
his own assertion that he loved Him at all, but he calls 
Jesus Himself to witness that he does really love Him 
— " Lord, thou knowest that I love thee." Our Lord's 
answer simply implies, " If you love me, show it by 
feeding my lambs." 

• But the rebuke, gentle as it was, was not complete. 
Jesus, though called on by Peter to testify, had not 
testified that He did know of Peter's love ; and He 
asked him a second time the same question, and 
having got the same reply, again repeats it a third 
time. 

There was significance in this repetition; for, as 
Peter had thrice denied him in his suflFerings, it was 
surely not unsuitable that he should three times renew 
his profession of devotion and allegiance ; and the 
rebuke, mild at it was, appears to have touched him 
to the soul, for "Peter was grieved because he had 
said unto him the third time, Lovest thou Me ? And 
he said, Lord, thou knowest all things, thou knowest 
that I love thee." And the Lord answered merely by 
renewing the command to " Peed my sheep." 
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The idea that our Lord, on this occasion, was instil 
tuting an office distinct from that which he had pre- 
viously conferred on all his Apostles, when "He 
hreathed on them, and said to them — ^Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost, whose sins you shall forgive they are for- 
given them, and whose sins you shall retain they are 
retained" ( John xx. 22, 23), and "Going, therefore, 
teach ye all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you, and behold I am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the world " (Matthew 
xxviii. 19, 20), would probably have escaped for ever 
the sagacity of mankind, as in fact it did pass unob- 
served for centuries after our Blessed Lord's ascension 
into heaven, if the assumptions of a dominant Church 
in after ages had not placed its advocates under the 
necessity of discovering some, at least plausible^ pre- 
text in Holy Writ in support of its pretensions. 

That the Pathers of the primitive Church put no 
such extravagant construction upon the text now 
under consideration I now proceed to prove. 

St. Cyril of Alexandria thus expounds the 
passage : — 

" Therefore, Christ urges him the more sharply to 
say whether he loved Him more than these, and that 
three times .... but if any one rightly asks 
for what cause He asked Simon only, or what He 
means by ' Peed my sheep,' and the like ? we answer, 
that St. Peter, together with the other disciples, had 
already been chosen to the apostleship, for our Lord 
Jesus Christ himself named th(5m Apostles, as it is 
written; but because, in the meantime, while that 
great crime of the Jews was in progress, he had fallen 
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(for Peter, under great fear, had thrice denied the 
Lord), He now heals him that was sick, and extracts a 
threefold confession in place of his triple denial, con- 
trasting, in a manner, the former with the latter, and 
compensating the faults with the correction." 
(Cyrillus Alexandr. In cap. xxi., Johannis Comment, 
lab. xii. Opera, tom. iv., p. 1118. Aubert's Ed. 1638.) 

And, again, " Wherefore, by the triple confession of 
the blessed Peter, he abrogates the sin contracted in 
his triple denial ; for from what our Lord says, ' Peed 
my lambs/ a renewal of the apostleship already 
delivered to him is considered to have been made, 
which presently absolves the disgrace of his sins, and 
blots out the perplexity of his human infirmity." 
(Idem, p. 1120.) 

So, St. Cyril, of Jerusalem, says, " By his weeping 
he evinced his true and heartfelt penitence, and, 
therefore, he not only received the pardon of the 
denial, but he also retained the apostolical dignity." 
(Cyril Hierosol. Catech. 2, s. 19, p. 31. Ben. Ed. 
Paris, 1720.) 

Also St. Gregory Nazianzen : " Jesus lifted up 
Peter, who had undergone something of human 
infirmity at the time of our Saviour's passion, and 
healed his triple denial by his threefold interrogation 
and confession." (Greg. Nanz., orat. 39, in Sancta 
lumina paulo ante finem., Opera, tom. i., p. 635, D. 
MorellsEd. Paris, 1630.) 

So, also, St. Jerome says : " The question is a brief 
one. The Apostle Peter blotted out his triple denial 
by his subsequent threefold confession." (Epist. ad 
Marcellam contra Novatianos Hsereticos. Opera. 
Hier., tom. iv., p. 164. Ben. Ed. Paris, 1706.) 

St. Epiphanius, in like manner, in replying to the 
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heresy of the Cathari, says, " The Lord recalls Peter 
after his denial of Him, and thrice leads him to confess 
Him, to cofnpensate for his threefold denial — * lovest 
thou me? Feed my sheep.'" (Epiphanins opera. 
Adversus Haeres., lib. ii., tom. i., s. 1., p. 494. Cathari. 
Haeres. lix. Petavius Ed. Paris, 1622.) 

St. Atuftistine interprets it in like manner : — " The 
threefold confession relates to the threefold denial, 
that the tongue might not be less submissive to love 
than to fear. If it was the mark of fear to deny the 
pastor, let it be the duty of love to feed the Lord's 
flock." (Tractatus 123 in Evangel. Johan. Opera, 
tom. iii., p. 2, p. 817. Ben. Ed. 1680.) 

St. Ambrose is still more full and explicit : — ^** Peter, 
by feeding well the flock of Christ with the food of 
faith, blotted out the fault of his former lapse ; and, 
therefore, a third time he is admonished that he 
should feed them ; a third time he is asked whether he 
loves the Lord, so that he should a third time confess 
Him whom three times he had denied before his 
crucifixion." (Opera, tom. ii., p. 561, Ben. Ed.) 

Again, " The holy Apostle Peter, since in our Lord's 
passion he fell by the infirmity of human nature, 
because he thrice denied Him, afterwards, that he 
might blot out and be absolved from his fall, when he 
was thrice asked by Christ if he loved Him, says, * O 
Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.' He said it a 
third time that he should be a third time absolved!' 
(Id. Opera, tom. ii., p. 360.) 

St. Chrysostom^ in like manner, says : " Three times 
He asks and thrice commands, that He may show of 
how much value the care of His sheep was and that 
this was the greatest proqf of love towards Himself ^ 
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And, again, in his Homily on Matthew xxiy. : 
" When He said to Peter, if you love Me, feed My 
sheep, and asked him the third time. He spoke of it as 
a proof of His love ; nor was it said to the priests only, 
but also to each of us, to whom even the smallest part 
of the flock is committed." 

And, again, in his dialogue with Basil, he uses the 
same argument : " Can anything be greater gain, than 
if we do that which Christ Himself pronounced to be 
the proof of love towards JSim, who thus addressed the 
leader of the Apostles : ' Peter, lovest thou me ? ' and 
when he confessed it, added, ' If you lone Me, feed My 
sheep.' " (Chrysos. Oper. Hom. Ixxxviii., al. Ixxxvii. 
in Evang. Johan. Tom. 8, p. 526, Ben. Ed. Hom. 77, 
al. 78, in 24 Matth., tom. vii., p. 749. De Sacerdotio 
lib. ii., tom. i., p. 371.) 

With such an array of fathers on my side, I might 
perhaps venture to conclude without further argu- 
ment, that the construction I have given to the passage 
is the true one; but as much stress is laid on the 
words, " Peed My sheep," by Ultramontane writers, I 
cannot leave this subject without making some 
remarks upon them. 

The fallacy of the Ultramontane writers, from Bellar- 
mine to Dr. Murray of Maynooth, appears to be, that 
the words in St. John " feed my sheep," which, as I 
have already showed, a host of the ancient Fathers 
considered as plainly merely admonitive and exhorta- 
tive to duty, and not institutive or coUative oi power, 
are by them interpreted as conveying a new and pecu- 
liar power or office, without any substantial ground 
from either Scripture or reason for so interpreting 
them. 
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If the primitiTe Church had understood the passage 
as Ultramontane writers would now have us interpret 
it, is it possible that such a crowd of eminent Fathers 
as I have cited should have not only omitted to 
record it, but actually refer to it as bearing another 
meaning ? 

Yet Dr. Murray, because the word 'rro^fiaiveiv (to tend 
as a shepherd) is not unfrequently used metaphorically 
both in the Old Testament (or rather the Greek trans- 
lation of it) and in the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, in 
speaking of kings and chiefs (as was natural in the 
East, where the head of a nomadic tribe was often 
also a shepherd possessing immense flocks, as we see 
in the case of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob), jumps to 
the conclusion that the shepherd of men must be every- 
where the ruler of men, and that to appoint Peter to 
be a shepherd of the whole Church was the same thing 
as to appoint him to be the ruler of the whole Church. 

It is difficult to imagine any less logical or satisfac- 
tory reasoning, and indeed it seems little better than 
trifling to attach such weight to a flgurative word, 
iroifiatve being the word used but once out of the three 
times. The word in the remaining two is fioa-Kc, not 
TrotfjMLve, and the word fioa/cco indisputably means merely 
to feed. It appears, indeed, to be little better than 
mere fanciful assertion to say that exhorting Peter to 
feed the flock was appointing him to an oflB.ce, or any- 
thing else than merely stimulating him to the per- 
formance of duties, to which he, with the rest of the 
Apostles, had already been appointed, which, as we 
have seen, was clearly the view of the most eminent 
Pathers of the Church, and of whom Ultramontane 
writers say not one word. 
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Let me now add one or two quotations more as cor- 
roborating this view : — 

St. Cyprian says expressly, " All the Apostles were 
shepherds, but the flock did appear one, which was fed 
by all the Apostles with unanimous agreement," (De 
Unitate Ecc, p. 195, Ben. Ed.) 

So also St. Augustine : " Peter was a shepherd, Paul 
also was a shepherd, the other Apostles were shepherds, 
and all good bishops are shepherds." (Opera, tom. iii., 
pt. 2, p. 608, Ben. Ed.) 

So, again, " When it is said to Peter it is said to all, 
* Peed my sheep.' " (Tom. vi. p. 260.) 

St. Chrysostom also : " The Apostles were oecume- 
nical rulers appointed by God, who did not receive 
distinct nations or cities, but all of them in common 
were entrusted with the world." (Opera, tom. iii., p. 
77, Ben. Ed.) 

Many more quotations of great weight might be 
added, but I think I have said enough to satisfy any 
impartial reader that the Pathers held a very different 
view from that of the modern Church of Rome, and 
that the sheep which our blessed Lord exhorted Peter 
to feed are not the Apostles, who were in fact his 
fellow-shepherds, designed to feed others, and needing 
not to be fed by him ; but the common believers, or 
people of God, whom St. Peter afterwards himself 
called the flock of God, in his 1st Epistle, v. 2, when he 
writes to his fellow-elders, " Peed the flock of God, 
which is among you." And St. Paul, in Acts xx. 28 : 
" Take heed, therefore, unto yourselves, and to the 
whole flock, over which the Holy Ghost" (not the 
Apostle Peter) " hath made you Bishops." 

All ecclesiastical writers treat the title Bishops or 
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oversers as synonymous with shepherds and pastors of 
the flock. It is true that Bellarmine (in his book iv. 
de Rom. Pont., eh. iii.) contends that because it was 
said to Peter alone, " Feed my sheep," Peter is the 
onlj/ pastor and Bishop of the whole Church; but 
Father Launoy (Opera, torn, v., pt. ii., Epist. 8) enu- 
merates no less than forty Popes from Stephen I., A.D. 
257, to Innocent III., aj). 1199, each of whom admitted 
in terms that all Bishops were their j^Wotr pastors and 
hrotlier Bishops (C!o-Episcopi), and he gives in proof of 
it no less than thirty-eight passages from the works of 
Pope Leo the Greats and forty-four passages from Pope 
Gregory the Great ; from which he (Launoy) justly 
argues that it is as plain as light at noonday that none 
of the early Popes considered themselves as the sole 
pastor or Bishop of the Church, or knew anything of 
the modern views which would make St. Peter and his 
successors sole pastor, and all others, instead of fellow 
Bishops or pastors, mere svhordmates^ deriving their 
authority not from our Lord and his Apostles, but 
from the Papal see alone. If such Popes as Leo the 
Great, and Gregory the Great, were not infallible in 
such matters, it is hard to believe that Pius IX. is in- 
fallible now. Before leaving this subject, however, 
let us briefly examine whether our Lord meant a 
different thing when He said, " Feed my lambs,'' and 
" Feed my sheep'' 

Bellarmine asserts, without any foundation, that the 
Bishops are signified by the sheep, and the Jewish and 
the Gentile people by the lambs twice mentioned. 
(De B/om. Pont. lib. i., c. 16, Disp. tom. i., p. 217.) 
And Ultramontane controversialists in general attach 
great importance to the distinct mention of sheep and 
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lambs, as if it implied that both the apostles and the 
rest were placed under Peter's charge. 

The first answer is that the argument is based 
upon a mistake; for the yery words "sheep'' and 
" lambs " are used indifferently by our Lord elsewhere. 
Take, for example, the words of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, when recording our blessed Lord's address to 
his disciples, when sending them forth into the world, 
" Behold, I send you as sheep in the midst of wolves." 
" Behold, I send you as lamha amongst wolves." (Mat- 
thew X. 16, Luke X. 3 — Douay.) 

I next reply that the fanciful interpretation of Bel- 
larmine, that the lambs tvnce used signifies the Jewish 
and the Gentile people, breaks down at once when we 
look to the original Greek. The Latin Vulgate, 
indeed, has agnoa (lambs) twice, but the Greek origiAal 
has the word apvui (lambs) once only, and Trpo^ard 
(sheep) twice. This Bellarmine is obliged to admit, 
but attempts to get out of the difficulty by guessing 
(for there is scarcely a Greek MS. of the Gospels out 
of many hundreds of MSS. extant to support his 
theory) that the word translated in the second passage 
" agnos " was in the original Trpo/Sdnd oviculas (little 
sheep), and how easily (says he) a single iota may 
have dropped out by the carelessness of transcribing. 

The answer is, is it not more likely that the MS. 
used by Jerome, in translating the Gospels into Latin, 
might have erroneously read ^po/Sdnd, or that Jerome 
himself might have mistaken irpo^ard for irpo/Sdnd than 
that hundreds of extant codices of the original Gospel 
in Greek should have been erroneous. The eminent 
Biblical critics Griesbach and Lachmann both give 
irpopard as the correct reading, and Tischendorf, though 
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he follows the Vulgate, does not attempt to adopt the 
word irpofiaTidj but boldly gives the word apwia in the 
16th verse, though there are but two MSS. extant which 
read apvia* 

Not, however, to embarrass the reader with any dis- 
qnisition on ancient MSS., I shall content myself with 
observing what a feeble ground such theolc^ians as 
Sellarmine are obliged to take when they base an im- 
portant doctrine on a doubtful reading of a single 
text. According to the view I have above given the 
discrepancy between the MSS., supposing even that 
the great mass of them were not opposed to the Vul- 
gate, is no real importance whatever — " lambs " and 
" sheep " being substantially synonymous terms, or, at 
least, so nearly so, that it signifies little whether our 
blessed Lord used the word "lambs" twice and 
" sheep '' once, or " lambs " once and " sheep " twice ; 
whereas, if the theory of Sellarmine and his followers 
be well founded, and that it t^ a matter of importance, 
the result would be that the great majority, indeed 
nearly the whole, of the most ancient transcripts of 
the Greek original are erroneous in an important par- 
ticular ; instead of a single ancient codex, and one 
other of the middle ages,* being incorrect in an imim- 
portant one. 

May not we fairly infer from the above, that instead 

* The Codex Ephrsemi Bescriptus in the Imperial Library at Paris is 
the only uncial MS. extant which reads npopaTM in the 16th verse. One 
cursive MS. does the same. All other Greek MSS. extant, numbering 
several hundred, read np6Paray except the two cursive MSS., which read 
dpvia. It seems probable that St. Jerome, who lived a great part of his 
life in Palestine, had alone seen the MS. known now by the name of the 
Codex Ephrcemi Kescriptus, (because the works of Ephraim the Syrian 
were written over it) or copies which followed it. 
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of the text from St. John proving satisfactorily that 
St. Peter had a supreme power of ruling and teaching 
the rest of the Apostles, it aflPbrds no ground whatever 
for such a conclusion, and clearly was not considered so 
to do by the ancient Fathers of the Church, according 
to whose unanimous consent the Council of Trent 
holds that Holy Scripture can alone be safely inter- 
preted ? 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Peter waa not recognized aa supreme in the assembly of which the record 
is given in Acta xv. 6 et seq. Panl warning believers against fidae 
teachers makes no reference to Peter aa infallible guide. I>r . Mnrra/s 
fallacious attempt to answer Archbishop Whatel^s argument. 

Having in the preceding cliapters, I think, satisfac- 
torily shown that none of the three great texts of 
Holy Scripture chiefly relied on by Ultramontane 
controversialists aflPbrd any satisfactory or even plau- 
sible ground for believing that St. Peter was given by 
our Lord either the gift of infallibility or of supreme 
jurisdiction over the other apostles, and that the 
greatest fathers entertained no such idea, I would now 
refer to some other passages in the Holy Scriptures 
where candid readers will probably agree with me, 
that such gifts could not possibly have been omitted 
to be prominently noticed, if our Lord had indeed 
bestowed such an illustrious office upon St. Peter or 
any other of his Apostles. 

The first of these is in Acts xv. et seq., where the 
account is given of what may be considered the earliest 
Ecclesiastical Council on record, assembled to settle 
the dispute which had arisen as to the necessity of 
circumcising Gentile converts to Christianity. St. 
Paul and Barnabas with some others had been sent up 
to Jerusalem to consult the Apostles and Elders on 
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the question. St. Peter was present, and if the 
Apostles had believed him to be an infallible guide 
and the judge appointed by our Lord to settle all con- 
troversies, it is obvious, I think, to any intelligent 
mind, that they must have at once referred the question 
to his decision. But when the Apostles and Elders 
came together to consider of the matter, there is stated 
to have been much disputing ; and it was not till after 
there had been much disputing that Peter, ready as 
he always was to take the lead, gave utterance to his 
opinion on the matter. What followed ? Did they 
all with one accord cry out, as Ultramontanes would 
now do? Peter has spoken!' "Causa flnita est." 
(The dispute is finished.) So far from it, they pro- 
ceeded next to hear Barnabas and Paul ; and then St. 
James rose and said, " Men, brethren, hear me." And 
then, after a brief allusion to what Peter had said, 
and quoting the prophets, St. James (see v* 19) gave 
his judgment, as if he, not Peter, was the recognised 
jvdge. " For which cause I judge that they who from 
among the Gentiles are converted to God, are not to 
be disquieted." They then wrote to the brethren at 
Antioch and in Syria and in Cilicia (v. 19) announcing 
the decision not as that of Peter, as they must have 
done, if they had recognised hhn as their Infallible 
Head and Supreme Ruler, but as the decision of the 
apostles and ancients of the whole Church. " It hath 
seemed good to ««, bemg assembled together^ to send 
Barnabas and Paul and Judas and Silas to tell you by 
word of mouth that it hath seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to tis to lay no further burden upon 
you, &c." Yet surely if St. Peter was then acknow- 
ledged by the other Apostles as their supreme ruler 
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and teacher, their whole course of proceeding must 
hare been quite different. 

Again, when St. Paul was bidding farewell (Acts 
XX.) to the elders of the Church of Miletus and 
Ephesus, and warning them of the dangers, '^the 
ravening wolves," which would come upon them after 
his departure, and that out of their own selves men 
would arise speaking perverse things, viz., unsound 
and heretical doctrines, does he counsel them to find 
safety by consulting the divinely-appointed Infallible 
head and guide of the Church, St. Peter, or those 
who were to succeed him in his Apostolic office ? No. 
What he does tell them is this : — " Take heed to your- 
selves and to the whole flock, wherein the Holy Ghost 
hath placed you Bishops, to rule the Church of God 
(v. 28), and watch, keeping in memory, that for three 
years I ceased not with tears to admonish every one 
of you night and day (v. 31)." " I have not spared to 
declare to you all the counsel of God (v. 27).'* "I 
have kept back nothing that was profitable to you, but 
have preached it to you, and taught you publicly, and 
from house to house (v. 20)." 

Now, as an able writer, the late Ajchbishop 
Whately, well observes, " we cannot for a moment 
think that the Saviour, if he had provided such an 
infallible guide as we have been describing, would 
have left his faithful and inspired servant Paul igno- 
rant of it ; especially at so important a time." 

" If there had been provided by the Most High 
^ any such safeguard as has been alluded to— if Paul 
had known of any order of men, any bishop or arch- 
bishop, any particular Church, or general council, de- 
signed by Providence as an infallible guide, and a sure 
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remedy against errors and corruptions, would he not 
have been sure, on such an occasion as this, to give 
notice of it ? If, when he foresaw the peril of the 
Church, like that of a ship in a dangerous storm, he had 
known of a safe port, just at hand and easily entered, 
is it to be believed that he would have never alluded 
to it, but have left his hearers exposed to the storms ? 
Would he have been, in that case, * pure,' as he de- 
clares he was, ' from the blood of all men ' ? Can any 
one seriously think, that against the dangers which he 
had been warning them of, and weeping over, for 
three years, he knew of a complete safeguard, and yet 
was so wanting in his duty — so careless of their well- 
being — as never to make the slightest mention of any- 
thing of the kind? To suppose this would be to 
suppose him destitute not only of all faithfulness in 
his high oflB.ce, but of common prudence and good 
sense."* 

This argument, when published, drew forth no less 
an antagonist than the Rev. Patrick Murray, D.D., 
Professor of Dogmatic and Moral Theology in the 
College of Maynooth, and I have never been able to 
discover any other attempt at a reply to it than Dr. 
Murray's. 

Dr. M.'s reply (see 3rd vol. of his essays) is based 
on the assumption that St. Paul was merely addressing 
the existing elders at Miletus and Ephesus, who, 
having had the benefit of his own infallible teaching, 
were in no want of any other infallible guide, and 
that what he said had no reference to those who were 
to succeed them in after times, when heresies would 

• " The Search after Iiifallibility," by the Most Rev. Richard Whatelj, 
Archbishop of Dublia. 1851. 

M 2 
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spring up, and require an infallible tribunal to pro- 
nounce them heretical. Now, this assumption seems 
wholly untenable. Such a solemn warning as that of 
St. Paul's, at Miletus, must have been meant to apply 
to after times as well as the present. His warning 
was addressed to these elders, not in their personal 
capacities, but as oflScers of the Church. * The danger 
he was contemplating was not so much guilt that 
might be contracted by those elders individually, 
through a breach of their duty, as the danger which 
might accrue to others by their remissness ; that so, 
grievous wolves might enter in, not sparing the flock. 
The elders, whom the Apostle was addressing, were an 
order of teachers, intended as an order to subsist to 
the end of the world. In a final solemn charge to 
such a body of men, their thoughts must have been 
carried on from the present individuals to their 
successors. The principles and rules of acting, once 
settled in such a body, are necessarily intended to be 
carried on and transmitted through its whole succession, 
and the Apostle must have felt that in addressing 
these elders on their duty, after his removal, he was 
laying down maxims to regulate both them and their 
stwcessors ; their duty as Bishops was not only to teach 
the laity, but to continue their own order; and St. 
Paul must have known that the solemn charge he was 
then delivering to them would be fondly cherished in 
their recollections, and repeated by them to those who 
should come after. It was, in fact, his last legacy of 
warning to a permanent body of teachers, and that 
under very dangerous circumstances, and in a time of 
persecution, when some changes in the members might 
speedily be looked for ; and it would certainly have 
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been most strange that, speaking under such circum- 
stances to such a body, he should have said nothing of 
an infallible guide, if he had known such to exist. 

Dr. Murray, however, appears to have restricted the 
office of infallible guide to an extent wholly incon- 
sistent with the belief of any section of orthodox 
Catholics. He contends that watchfulness and prayer 
are the means, and the sole means, of preserving sound 
doctrine. The ancients whom Paul was addressing, he 
says, " already possessed the whole of the sound doc- 
trine in its purity. The danger to jvhich they would 
be exposed was that of falling away from the truth, of 
losing the grace of faith. That grace is to be pre- 
served, like every other, by avoiding the occasion of 
sin, by watching, prayer, and pastoral supervision. 
These are the means established by God, and no 
other'' 

Yet in another passage Dr. Murray says, "The 
function of infallible authority, as such, is to preserve, 
define, propose, teach sound doctrine, and proscribe 
erroneous' doctrine." Therefore, even according to his 
own statement, the silence of St. Paul as to the exist- 
ence of such a tribunal is wholly unexplained by him. 
Dr. Murray, in trying to evade Archbishop Whately's 
argument, has plainly fallen into an admission at 
variance with the doctrine of every section of the 
Catholic Church — an admission which, if it means 
anything, amounts to this, that an infallible authority 
is unnecessary for the transmission or preservation of 
Divine truth, inasmuch as when Divine truth has been 
once fully given to a Church, infallibility is no longer 
requisite, even as a means for the prevention of 
disputes or detection of heresy; the sole means of 
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preserving the treasure of sound doctrine being, 
"watching, and prayer, and pastoral supervision," 
which are obviously as open to members of AngKcan 
or Lutheran Churches, which deny, as to the Catholic 
Church, which asserts, the existence of an infallible 
judge or guide of controversies. 

That the Apostle Paul did not himself recognise St. 
Peter as his Supreme head, or a Superior whom he was 
bound to obey, and who was incapable of error, is 
plain from the 2nd chapter of his Epistle to the 
Galatians, in which he distinctly states that when he, 
with Barnabas and Titus, went up to Jerusalem, he 
not only treated James and Peter (Cephas) and John 
as equally pillars of the Church, but in same chap. 
v. 11 says — " When Cephas was come to Antioch, I 
toithstood him to the face, because he was to be blamed " 
(Douay Bible), and then goes on to charge him with 
^^dissimulation'' and not "walking uprightly," and 
reproved him (St. Peter) openly before them all, which, 
surely, he could not have ventured to do if he had 
believed Peter to have been the divinely-appointed 
teacher of the whole Church, and vicegerent of Christ 
upon earth, as Pius IX. now claims to he as St. JPeters 
successor ! 

The only other Scriptural authority which I think 
it necessary to call attention to, against the doctrine 
of Papal Infallibility, is that in neither Epistle of St. 
Peter is there any trace or hint that he had been 
appointed by our Lord as Infallible ruler, guide, or 
interpreter to the universal Church ; and surely, if St. 
Peter was ever Bishop of Rome (which I shall briefly 
consider in another chapter), he must have been quite 
as competent to define and proclaim the existence of 
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his own infallibility as the present Pontiff is ; and it 
would have been much more opportune and important 
to the faith of Christendom to have done so then, than 
to leave it to one of his successors to do so for the first 
time towards the close of the nineteenth century ! ! 
I have studied both of these truly valuable Epistles 
carefully, and cannot find a single passage in either of 
them tending to claim the slightest superiority or 
power over the Church — on the contrary, in chap, v., 
in exhorting the elders or ancients, he puts himself 
on the same level with them, and beseeches them (as 
being himself also an ancient and a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ) to feed the flock of God, and 
cautions them to do so voluntarily, not for filthy lucre's 
sake^ nor as lordmg it over the Clergy (as if he foresaw 
the corruptions which were likely to creep in there- 
after), and urges them to become "patterns to the 
flock from the heart, so that when the Frvnce of 
Pastors shall appear, they might receive a never- 
fading crown of glory ! " Is it possible to believe if 
St. Peter had felt himself, and his successors in con- 
nection with the See of Rome, to be the chief Pastor, 
that he could have omitted to announce it in these 
divinely-inspired Epistles ? 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

The question considered, was St. Peter ever Bishop of Borne ? Negative 
Scripture testimony. History proves that tiiere were two or three 
Bishops of Home during St. Peter's lifetime. The office of Bishop 
inconsistent with that of Apostle. The Chronicon of Eusebius not 
reliable. 

Though I conceive I have demonstrated in the fore- 
going chapters that there is no solid foundation in the 
Holy Scriptures for holding that St. Peter was invested 
by our Lord with either supremacy of jurisdiction 
over the rest of the apostles, or an infallibility which 
was capable of transmission to his successors^ and it 
may therefore appear superfluous to test the soundness 
of the second link when the first and principal one has 
proved too weak to sustain the weight put upon it ; 
yet, lest it should be supposed that I had evaded or 
wholly overlooked the question, I think it right to 
devote a few pages to the consideration of the much 
disputed question, whether St. Peter was, in truth, 
ever Bishop of Home ; and, to avoid needless prolixity 
on what is an unimportant or at least very subordinate 
question, I will make it as short as possible. 

It is admitted that St. Peter had no successor in his 
office of Apostle ; and from this admission arises the 
necessity of proving, if it were possible to do so, that 
he was Bishop of Borne ; and this is plainly a question 
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to be decided by historical evidence merely. The first 
observation which here occurs to the mind is that St. 
Peter himself nowhere calls himself Bishop of Rome^ 
though in both of his Epistles he calls himself an 
Apostle ; and it is certainly strange that he could have 
been wholly silent upon a point so important, if the 
whole fabric of the Church was to be in all future 
times based on that fact. The Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles is equally silent upon it. 

The next difficulty is, that it appears clear, from 
indisputable historical evidence, that there were at 
least two other Bishops of B;ome (if not three) succes- 
sively one after another durmgthe lifetime of St. Peter 
and St. Paul — viz., Linus and Clemens ; a fact which 
seems absolutely inconsistent with either St. Peter or 
St. Paul having been themselves Bishops of B;ome, 
though they both may have had Apostolic authority 
over that as well as all other Churches, for it is 
admitted by all canonical writers that there can be 
only one Bishop at a time of any one see. 

The Apostolical Constitutions (so called), a very 
ancient work, written, probably, in the third century, 
represent Linus as ordained first Bishop of Rome by 
St. Paul, and Clement, after the death of Linus, 
ordained Bishop of E;ome by St. Peter — (Apos. Con., 
vii. c. 47. Labbe and Coss., I., 452.) 

Tertullian, also, tells us that Clement was ordained 
by St. Peter.--^(De Prsesc, 32.) 

IrencBus interposes Anacletus between Linus and 
Clemens, and tells us that Anacletus succeeded Linus, 
and that Clemens, in the third place from the Apostles, 
obtained the Bishopric, who himself saw the Apostles 
and conferred with them. (P. 176, Ben. Ed.) 
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JEtisebius reckons the Bishops of Siome thus — liniis 
(book iii., c. ii.) ; Anacletus (c. 13) ; Clemens (c. 16) ; 
and he says that Clement was the third Bishop of 
Borne (c. 4). 

Eusebius tells us, c. 34, that Evaristus succeeded 
Clement, and, also, that Alexander obtained the Jijih 
succession from Feter and Paul. (Book iv., c. 1.) 

Optatus gives the same succession, except that he 
places Clement before Anacletus. (lib. ii, Dupin's 
Ed., p. 31.) 

Bufinus, in his preface to the Becognitions of 
Clement, says, that it was the common opinion that 
Linus, Cletus, and Clemens succeeded as Bishops of 
Bome tchile St. Peter teas still alive, and adds — " Some 
inquire how, seeing Linus and Cletus were Bishops in 
the City of Bome before Clement, Clement himself, 
writing to James, could say that the See was delivered 
to him by Peter ; whereof this reason has been given us 
(mark, he does not give it as his own supposition 
merely, but as he had it by tradition from others) — 
viz., that Linus and Cletus were, indeed. Bishops of 
Bome before Clement, while Peter was yet living — 
viz., that they might take the charge of the bishopric, 
while he, himself, fulfilled the office of the apostle- 
ship!' (In Pref. ad Clem. Becogn.) 

St. Epiphanius assigns the same reason for the 
appointment of linus, Cletus, and Clemens as Bishops 
of Bome — viz., because the Apostles Peter and Paul 
did take journeys into other countries for preaching 
Christ, but the City of Bome could not be without a 
6w?Aop."— (Hseres, 27.) 

St. Epiphanius tells us that Peter often visited 
Pontus and Bithynia, and alludes, also, to St. Paul 
having visited Spain. — (Ibid.) 
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Cardinal Saronius goes still further, and asserts that 
" it was the office of St. Peter, as an apostle, not to stay 
in one place, but as much as it was possible for one 
man, to travel over the whole world, and to bring 
those who did not yet believe to the faith, but 
thoroughly to establish believers." — (Annales, 58, 
vol. i., p. 536-7.) 

St. Chrysostom shows, that the offices of Apostle and 
Bishop are in truth inconsistent ; "the Apostles being 
rulers ordained by God, rulers not taking several 
nations and cities, but all of them in common entrusted 
with the whole world." — (Opera, torn. 8, p. 115.) 
Whereas, Bishops are pastors who "do sit, and are 
employed in one placed — (Idem, tom. 11, p. 95.) 

Whether St. Peter founded the see of Antioch in 
person is doubtful ; but it is supposed that he founded 
that of Alexandria, through the instrumentality of 
Mark. 

Accordingly, we find no less remarkable a man than 
St. Gregory the Great (himself a Bishop of Rome in 
the seventh century), when writing to Eulogius, 
Bishop of Alexandria, referring to each branch of 
what he termed the triple see of St. Peter — Rome^ 
Alexandria, and Antioch — as having equal claims with 
one another both in honour and authority ; and dis- 
claiming any special honour to himself, inasmuch as 
the Bishop of Alexandria, to whom he was writing, 
was himself one of St. Peter's successors. (Opera, vol. 
ii., p. 888. Ben. Ed.) 

Baronius also (in vol. i., p. 537) enumerates the 
names of a variety of Churches which claim to have 
been planted by St. Peter or his disciples — Mauri- 
tania, Numidia, Britain, all Italy, Gaul, Spain, Africa, 
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Sicily, &c., &c., and in another place, a.d. xxxix., p. 
272, says, " How could he who had the care, not of 
one city only, but of all Christendom ; who was bound 
to provide for all, to visit all, if he could, to instruct, 
to admonish all — in short, to feed the whole flock 
entrusted to him — how could he (and especially in 
times when the Christian faith was everywhere as- 
sailed, both by Jews and Gentiles) — how could he be 
confined within the limits of one city, however digni- 
fied, and not rather (as St. Luke testifies he did) go 
round and visit all the Churches? " 

This appears to afford a convincing reason for be- 
lieving that St. Peter never undertook the oflB.ce of 
Bishop of Rome, an office the duties of which he well 
knew were incompatible with his higher engagements 
as an Apostle. 

Yet the leader of the Ultramontanist controversial 
writers, Cardinal Bellarmine, unhesitatingly confesses 
that the right of the Popes has its foundation in the 
fact that St. Peter established his seat at Rome by 
Divine command, and occupied it until his death.* 

Surely, if it be a fact that St. Peter was Bishop of 
Rome, notwithstanding so many strong reasons and 
testimonies against it, it would not be unreasonable to 
require that those who assert it should be unanimous, 
and let us know when he became so, and how long he 
held the office. Yet there is no point less settled 
among them. Some think that St. Peter first visited 
Rome and commenced his Apostolic or Episcopal func- 
tions there a.d. 42, in the second year of the Emperor 

* " Jus successionis pontificum Romanorum in eo f undatur quod Petnis 
Romee sedem suam jubente Domino coUocaverit, atque ibidem usque ad 
mortem sederit." — De Bom. Pontifice, lib. ii., c. i., p. 156, Col. 1638. 
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Claudius; others that he never was at Rome until 
A.D. 64, iu the reign of Nero ; and some think a.d. 65, 
in which year he is stated to have been put to death 
there as a martyr. The notion that he was twenty- 
five years Bishop of Rome is, I believe, now given up 
by most learned men, as based entirely or principally 
on a passage in what is called the Chronicon of Euse- 
bius, of which the original Greek has been long lost, 
and of which the Latin versions vary so much, that it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to know which — if any — 
is the correct one. To go into a discussion upon this 
Chronicon of Eusebius would be quite too long for my 
present purpose, but it is enough to state that it was 
written before his History, and that this latter, while 
he states in it (Lib. iii., 31) that he gives us all the 
facts that had come down to his time respecting the 
Apostles and their times, contains no such statement 
about St. Peter having been for 25 years, or, indeed, 
at any time Bishop of Rome. Even, therefore, if the 
Chronicon originally contained such a statement, its 
not having been repeated in his history would alone 
show that it was not to be depended on, and that 
either Eusebius discovered it to be doubtful or false, 
after having written it in the Chronicon, or that it 
was the mere interpolation of some copyists. The 
eminent Father Cellier, in his General History of 
Sacred Authors (vol. iv., p. 356-7), says : — " Eusebius 
had already written a history of the Church in his 
Chronicon, but it was too short in that work. . . . 
He, therefore, undertook the task again, to make a 
more copious and more accurate one. Eusebius has 
incorporated in one work all those detached state- 
ments of the Chronicon, and has left us a complete 
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history of what occurred most important in the Church 
during nearly 325 years. . . . Socrates, Sozomen, 
and Theodoret, who wrote the history of the Church 
after Eusehius, saw that there was nothing more to 
add to what he had written, and so began where he 
left off." 

The only other pretext of authority for the twenty- 
five years' story which I have been able to find, is, 
what is called the Liberian, or old Roman Catalogue, 
which is not older than the fifth century, and was 
first brought to light by Cuspinian, and published by 
Father Bucher in 1634, and afterwards by Pather 
Ilenschenius in the Acta Sanctorum in 1679. What 
is the credit due to it, it would be difficult to ascer- 
tain ; but even Bucher himself admits it is not free 
from blunders, especially in describing the periods of 
the earliest Pontiffs : * which happens to be the very 
matter about which it is so difficult to get any trust- 
worthy information; and I may just add here that 
we have no better proof of his having been Bishop of 
E/ome at all than we have of his having been there 
for twenty-five years ; and if it were necessary, I could 
show that not only Pather Cellier, but Stephen Baluze, 
the learned librarian of Colbert, the minister of Louis 
XIV., Valesius, the learned commentator on Eusebius, 
Pather Pagi, one of the most learned of Baronius's 
commentators, and the Dominican Pathers, in their 
" Bibliotheque Sacree, all hold views quite inconsistent 
with the belief that St. Peter was Bishop of Rome for 
twenty-five years. 

* Catalogus Pontificum Eomanomm, -<Egidii Bucheri Commeutarius de 
Doctrina Temporum ; Antw. 1634, p. 273. " Mendis non caret, fateor, tam 
in Consulibus, quam in spatiis Pontificum, maximd priorum, definiendis." 
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"What confidence, then, can any honest inquirer 
place in the nnprovjed assertion of a very improbable 
fact, which, nevertheless. Cardinal Bellarmine admits 
to be at the foundation of the .claims of the Popes to 
be exclusively the successors of St. Peter ? 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Fallaciousxess of the argument that a living infallible oracle is 
necessary to establish certainty and unanimity. Neither certainty nor 
unanimity in the Church of Eome. 

B;£AD£RS who have followed the course of the argu- 
ment in the foregoing pages, will probably have been 
convinced that testing the doctrines of Papal Infalli- 
bility and Supremacy, by the light either of Ecclesias- 
tical History or of Holy Scripture, we have no satis- 
factory proof of any one of the three propositions on 
which that great structure is based — viz., either, first, 
that St. Peter was given by our Lord a peronal supre- 
macy of jurisdiction over the rest of the Apostles, and 
a power of judging infallibly, which was not enjoyed 
equally by the other Apostles ; or, secondly, that St. 
Peter's powers, if he personally possessed them, were 
transmissible to his sticcessors ; or, thirdly, that the 
Bishops of Home have any better claim to be deemed 
his successors than the Bishops of any of the other sees 
founded by him, whether at Antioch, Alexandria, 
Jerusalem, or elsewhere. 

If, then, these two great tests — Holy Scripture and 
Ecclesiastical History — have proved equally adverse 
to Papal authority, it seems almost hopeless, or at 
least superfluous, to discuss any claims which can be 
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supposed to rest on reason alone. But as there are 
not wanting persons who think that there mvst he 
some such infallible and supreme tribunal, from the 
reason of the thing, it may be right, before closing the 
argument, briefly to notice the propositions which are 
usually relied on, as proving that there must be such 
a tribunal — leading thence to the conclusion, that as no 
other Church pretends to be supreme or infallible, the 
Church of Rome, or rather its head, is both supreme 
and infallible. 

The argument, if it indeed deserve the name, where 
the whole process, when looked into, is so obviously 
mere verbal sophistry, is usually put thus : — 

Every work of God is perfect in its kind; the 
Church is most emphatically the work of God, and 
must^ therefore, be perfect, and consequently must 
have the main perfection of always teaching truth. 
That without an absolute and infallible tribunal, there 
can be no certainty^ and he that renounces the infal- 
lible authority of the Church has no longer any sure 
means to secure him against uncertainties or to settle 
his doubts, and must be in a sad and perplexed situa- 
tion, tossed to and fro by every wind of doctrine. 
Moreover, without an infallible tribunal, waanimity in 
faith is impossible. That men can never come to the 
same way of thinking, without some living oracle to 
determine the mind, and that unity of faith is found 
by experience to exist nowhere outside the pale of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Therefore, from the neces- 
sity of things, reason and common sense, without any 
further testimony in favour of it, demonstrate that 
the Pope is infallible, and, as such, supreme. 

This certainly would be a very short way of deciding 
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the dispute, and I believe it would be impossible to 
put the argument from reason and common sense 
higher, or in stronger terms, when stripped of rheto- 
rical verbiage, and all attempts to mystify the mind by 
mere circumlocution. 

Now, if this argument were a sound one, in the first 
instance, it would follow, that all the Popes, indudiag 
those of the tenth century (about thirty in number), 
were PontiflFs of unsullied purity and excellence. Por 
if the Church be perfect it must have the main perfec- 
tion of always having a perfect head. Therefore either 
the Church of Rome is not a perfect Church, or its 
heads, including those of the tenth century, were 
models of perfection, both in faith and morals. 

But what is the historical truth ? The state of the 
B/oman see during the 10th century is fiightfiil to 
contemplate. Cardinal Baronius, the great Papal An- 
nalist, in his preliminary observations to the tenth 
century, felt himself constrained to write thus : — " A 
new age begins, which, from its asperity and barren- 
ness of good, has been usually called the iron age; 
from the deformity of its exuberant wickedness, the 
leaden age ; and from its poverty of writers, the dark 
age. Standing on the threshold of which, we have 
deemed it necessary to premise something, lest the 
weak-minded should be at all scandalised if he some- 
times should happen to behold the abomination of 
desolation standing in the temple. Scarcely can any 
one believe what unworthy, foul, execrable, and 
abominable things the sacred Apostolic See has been 
compelled to suffer. ... Oh shame! oh grief! 
how many monsters, horrible to be seen, were intruded 
into that seat which is to be reverenced even by 
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angels ! What tragedies were there enacted ! With 
what filth was it her fate to be^ besmeared who was 
herself without spot or wrinkle ! With what stench 
to be infected ! " With what loathsome impurities to 
be defiled, and by these to be blackened with eternal 
infamy ! And, again, " What was then the face of the 
Holy E/oman Church ! How unutterably foul ! When 
harlots, at once most infamous and all-powerful, ruled 
at Rome ; at whose will, Sees were changed, Bishops 
presented, and — what is horrible to hear and utter — 
their paramours intruded in the chair of Peter." 

In truth, had I space to go through the dismal 
catalogue from either the historian Platina or the 
great Jesuit writers Labbe and Cossart, I could show 
that during the tenth century thirty PontiflFs occupied 
the Papal chair, each succeeding one, for the most 
part, surpassing, if possible, his predecessor in abomi- 
nable crimes. The mind sickens in reviewing the enor- 
mities of these monsters of wickedness. John XII., 
to select one name from the revolting list, who 
ascended the Papal throne in 956, was convicted by a 
Eoman Synod, convened by the Emperor Otho the Great, 
of almost every enormity to be found in the catalogue 
of crime — blasphemy, perjury, profanation, impiety, 
sacrilege, simony, adultery, incest, murder.* 

Without, however, pressing the foregoing reply, 
which in truth answers the argument by what mathe- 

* Twenty years later, 974, came Boniface VII., whom Baronius brands 
afi a murderer and a robber. One Eoman historian, Cardinal Benno, tells 
us that in the interval between Pope Silvester II. and Gregory VII. (999- 
1073), five of the Popes including these two were magicians. Platina, the 
biographer of the Popes, goes farther, and says that magic was practised 
by all the Popes from Silvester to Gregory. 

N 2 
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matidans call a reductio ad absurdum^ there is a 
transparent fallacy in the whole mode of reasoning. 
The fallacy is, that it assumes that our ''common 
sense " is sufficient to decide what amount of perfec- 
tion any work of Grod must of necessity possess. Let 
us test the ai^xunent hy applying it to a similar case, 
and the falsity of the assumption hecomes at once 
apparent. In place of the word "Church," let us 
insert the word "man"— or, to make the matter 
clearer, imagine Adam in the Garden of Eden to 
have reasoned thus concerning himself—" Every work 
of Grod is perfect in its kind ; I am emphatically the 
work of Grod, declared hy God himself to be very good 
(Gren. i. 31) ; consequently I must have the maiii per- 
fection of always doing right." It was only before the 
Jail that this could pass for a good argument. The 
fall, alas« has taught us that works of Grod, declared 
by himself to have been originally created perfect, are 
liable to the corruption of evil. Grod designed His 
Church to possess perfect truth and perfect holiness, 
in the same way in which he designed man to possess 
similar qualities ; and whenever we can give a satis- 
factory account of the entrance of evil into the world, 
we shall then also be able to explain why God permitted 
corruption to assail the doctrines and undermine the 
purity of His Church. 

If the argument above, put into the mouth of our 
Ultramontane friends, be good, we may reason, too — 
without any infallible certainty that we have an in- 
fallible guide, we must be full of doubt and perplexity. 
Por what should we think of a man who said that he 
would never think it safe to live in a house unless the 
ground floor were buUt of solid stone, and yet who 
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never troubled himself to think whether there were 
good foundations ? For it is evident that the certainty 
of the man who professes that he is following an infal- 
lible guide, can never rise higher than whatever cer- 
tainty he may have that his guide is infallible. Now, 
how is this proposition to be proved ? Not surely on 
the testimony of the professed infallible guide himself, 
for it would be absurd to admit any one's claims to 
infallibility merely because we had his own word for it. 
When will Dr. Manning give the world his proofs of 
Papal InfallibiUty? 

It is necessary also to consider what we mean when 
we use the word " certainty." A man is not certain 
because he is positive in his opinions, and is free from 
all doubt and hesitation. It would be no recommenda- 
tion to any system that its adherents were all confident 
they were in the right, unless- it could be shown that 
their confidence rested on good grounds. But, in point 
of fact, men's confidence in the correctness of their 
opinions depends more on their temperament than on 
the religious system to which they belong. Thus, it is 
not true that all members of the Church of Rome are 
free from all doubt. Not to apeak of the infidelity 
which has too often arisen from her overstrained 
demands on men's credulity, many of the thoughtful 
members of her communion are disturbed by an uneasy 
conviction that there is something unsound in a system 
which for the first time proclaimed towards the end of 
the nineteenth century such dogmas as those of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and the Personal Infallibility of the Pope. 

Again, this certainty of which I am speaking is not 
the certainty of mathematical demonstration. God 
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has judged fit that, in matters of religion, we should 
be obliged to act, not on mathematical demonstration, 
but on evidence of the same nature as determines our 
conduct in the common affairs of life ; even those in 
which our most important earthly interests are con-^ 
cemed. When, therefore, I assert that proofs drawn 
from Scripture, ecclesiastical history, and reason are 
sufficient (if they he good ones) to produce certainty, 
whether for or against the authority of an infallible 
guide, I mean to say that they are sufficient to pro- 
duce such a well-grounded confidence as renders doubt 
practically unreasonable. 

I cannot leave the subject without observing that 
the dissensions which, in matter of fact, exist among 
Christians, afford a sufficient argument that Gbd has 
not interfered to prevent them by supplying them with 
a living infallible guide. Let any man say, is it a 
credible assertion, that God, with the view of securing 
absolute unity in his Church, supplied it with a living 
infallible guide, and yet that He so neglected to supply 
this guide with credentials that more than half the 
Christian world have, in consequence, been unable to 
satisfy themselves of his infallibility, and have been, 
therefore, as much divided among themselves as if no 
such guide had been given ; and this when a single 
text in the Bible, " Receive the Bishop of Rome as 
the infallible interpreter of my will," would have 
settled the whole matter. Is it credible that God 
instituted an infallible Church on purpose to prevent 
disputes, and yet that He should have left the ques- 
tion — is the Papal See infallible ? the most disputed 
point in all theology. Would He have left it a dis- 
putable point where men were to settle their disputes? 
May we not confidently conclude, therefore, that 
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whatever be the evils of disunion in the Church, God 
has not thought fit to prevent them by relieving man 
from the necessity of searching the truth for them- 
selves, by giving them a guide whom they could 
certainly know to be infallible ? 

One word more as to the unanimity of faith, which 
it is said can alone exist where there is a living infal- 
lible guide. It must be admitted that unity in the 
Church of Rome is more apparent than real. We 
need not speak of the dissensions that have so often 
torn her communion ; the debates about the superiority 
of a Council to the Pope (to which I alluded in page 
113 supra) , about the immaculate conception, the per- 
sonal infallibility of the Pope, and many others ; but 
even when there is outward agreement, what is this 
worth unless it be the result of agreement between 
men who are thinking independently and judging for 
themselves ? But the Ultramontane Church of Some 
discourages independent examination into the truth 
by her members ; she prefers that they shoxdd assent 
to her dogmas without inquiry, and where she has the 
power, she suppresses all expressions of dissent from 
those who are not convinced by her authority. She 
thus obtains a number of voices to resound her doc- 
trines ; but what are they all but echoes of a single 
voice ? Numbers of those whom she keeps in igno- 
rance do agree with each other, just as in the dark all 
things are of the same colour. It only requires light 
to make their differences appear. But this is not the 
unity which distinguishes the Church of Christ. That 
unity is, as a distinguished man described it, " not the 
unity of belief in the bonds of ignorance, nor unity of 
profession in the bond of hypocrisy, but unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Extent of the Popes' infallibility is not defined. Popes utter their opinions 
in various ways, but it is not decided which is authoritative. Dr. 
Newman and Dr. Ward at variance. Cappellari laid down certain 
tests, but Dr. Ward shows that the tests are nugatory. The Encyclical 
" Mirari Vos " is held to be infallible, but it does not answer to the 
tests ; the Pope has set them at naught. Fathers Newman and Byder 
represent the Minimists ; Dr. Ward, the Maximists ; a gulf between 
them in a Church which pretends to be ** one." Mr. Gladstone rightly 
observes that the new dogma claims for the Pope the right of supreme 
direction in all our duties. The principle of the new dogma is 
unworkable. 

In a former chapter I promised to give my readers 
some idea of the difficulty felt even by the most 
devoted adherents of the Papacy, as to the true limits 
of the infallibility claimed by, or attributed to, the 
Popes, since the late dogmatic decree of 1870. To 
make Papal infallibility " a working principle," as its 
advocates boast it to be, it is manifest that those who 
submit their reason implicitly to its teaching ought to 
have sojxie practical test, by which to distinguish when 
a Pope is exercising this miraculous power, and when 
his utterances are merely human. I have taken some 
pains to discover whether there are any such tests, and 
will now, as briefly as I can, explain the results of my 
researches, to any of my readers who may feel interest 
in a theory, which I think I have already proved to 
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be supported, neither by Scripture, ecclesiastical his- 
tory, nor a priori reasoning. 

Of course no one is so insane as to assert that everj/ 
thing said or written by Pius IX. during his long 
pontificate, or by any of his long line of predecessors as 
Bishops of Rome, are or were infallible, or incapable of 
error. All agree (even the extremest TJl tramontanes) 
that it is only when the Pope speaks deliberately and 
as it were officially^ or as it is technically termed ew 
cathedrd, as the alleged successor of St. Peter, that his 
utterances are to be received as unerring, and abso- 
lutely binding on the consciences of all who claim to 
be true Catholics. It must of course be presumed 
that no one filling so important an office, ever speaks 
or writes otherwise than deliberately, upon such solemn 
matters, as those relating, either directly or indirectly, 
to faith or morals ; but still it is conceivable that there 
are occasions, on which he speaks more solemnly than 
ordinarily, such as when he is called on by his high 
office as alleged Head of the Church, to proclaim his 
jtidgment, on a matter brought before him, in a more 
than ordinarily authoritative and decisive manner. It 
is only when, like a judge deciding on a point of law 
from the bench, he utters anything ece cathedrd that 
his declarations are binding. So far, all theologians 
agree. But when we come to inquire what constitutes 
a pronouncement ex cathedrd, then the practical diffi- 
culty, and difference of opinion arises — and very seri- 
ous indeed is this difficulty — so grave that, if I have 
not grievously misread their highest authorities, Ultra- 
montanes are so much at variance on the matter 
that, practically, they might nearly as well have no 
infallible guide at all, but simply agree to obey and 
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acknowledge^/Ztd^^ guides, even in matters appertain- 
ing io faith and morals— nay y as it will appear in the 
sequel, in science also. 

First, however, let ns see how far the claim of 
infallibility, as put forth by the late dogmatic decree 
of 18th July, 1870, goes. It language is as follows. 
I take both the Latin text and English translation 
from the Dvblvn JReview, p. 504 : — 

" Sacro approbante Conoilio, docemus et divinitus 
revelatum, dogma esse definimus, Komanum Pontifi- 
cem, cimi ea: cathedrd loquitur, id est, cum omnium 
Christianorum Pastoris et Doctoris munere fungens, 
pro suprema su4 Apostolica auctoritate doctrinam de 
fide vel moribus ab universa Ecclesid tenendam definit, 
per assistentiam divinam, ipsi in beato Petro promis- 
sam, ed infallibilitate poUere, qu4 divinus Bicdemptor 
Ecclesiam suam in definienda doctrina de fide vel 
moribus instructam esse voluit, ideoque ejusmodi Ro- 
mani Pontificis definitiones ex sese, non autem ex con- 
sensu Ecclesise, irreformabiles esse. Si quis autem 
huic Nostras definitioni contradicere, quod Deus aver- 
tat, presumpserit ; Anathema sit." 

" The Holy Council approving, we teach and define, 
that it is a divinely revealed dogma, that the S;oman 
PontiflF, when he speaks ex cathedrd., that is, when in 
discharge of his office of Pastor and Doctor of all 
Christians, he defines, in virtue of his supreme 
apostolic authority, a doctrine of faith or morals to be 
held by the Universal Church, is endowed by the 
divine assistance promised to him in Blessed Peter, 
with that infallibility which our divine Redeemer 
willed that the Church should be furnished in defin- 
ing doctrines of faith or morals ; and therefore, that 
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sucIl definitions of the Roman Pontiff are irref ormable 
of themselves, and not in virtue of the consent of the 
Church. But if any (which may God avert) shall 
presume to contradict this our definition let him be 
anathema. — Given at Rome in the public session 
solemnly held in the Vatican Basilica in the year of 
our Lord 1870, on July 18. — In the 25th year of our 
Pontificate. 

(" Signed) Joseph, Bishop of St. Hippolyte, 

" Secretary of the Vatican Council." 

Nothing can be more distinct or positive than this 
definition, as far as it goes ; but it leaves the all- 
important question still open, as I shall presently 
show, when does the Pope speak ex cathedrd^ in dis- 
charge of his office of Pastor and Doctor, and in virtue 
of his Supreme authority ? 

When a temporal judge hears a cause in open court, 
and delivers his ju^ment from the bench, it is plain 
to every one that he is exercising his powers and func- 
tions of judge, and that what he decrees (whether 
right or wrong) is official, or ex cathedrd — ^but alas ! 
when the so-called Vicar of Christ exercises his official 
functions, there is still to seek proof that he is doing ao^ 
and great are the disputes of eminent Catholic theo- 
logians on the matter. 

Everyone knows that the Popes give utterance to 
their opinions in a great variety of ways. They speak 
by Bulls, Briefs, Apostolic Letters, Consistorial Allocu- 
tions, Encyclicals, Syllabuses, Decrees of Pontifical 
Congregations, and the like, as well as by dogmatia 
definitions, with or without the approval of Councils ; 
and any of these may contain and promulgate to the 
world instructions doctrinal or disciplinary. The 
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poor world, however, is left to judge far itself which 
of these endless utterances are to be implicitly 
believed with the internal assent of faith^ so that they 
cannot be denied, or even privately disbelieved, with- 
out endangering the safety of the Catholic's soul. 
Father John H. Newman, of the Oratory of Birming- 
ham, formerly the head of the E/omish University in 
Ireland, and now held by many Romanists to be " the 
first living divine of the Roman Catholic Church" 
(see Guardian^ May, 1874), tells us in his Apologia 
(2nd ed.ch. v.) that such utterances are very few indeed. 
The number of infallible decisions, says he, will not 
oppress us, *' considering how few they have been, for 
(p. 256) it is to the Pope in CEcamenical Council that 
we look as the normal seat of infallibility," and of 
these councils there has been on an average but one in 
a century, and some of them have passed without any 
doctrinal decrees at all. On the other hand. Dr. W. Q. 
Ward,* the well-known editor of the Dublin Review 
(no obscure writer, but one who was honoured by 
Pius IX. himself by a brief, dated 4th July, 1870, 
published in the Dublin Itevieto, p. 224, at the very 
time of the dogmatic constitution of infallibility, 
addressed " Dilecto Filio Georgio Ward "), asserts ex- 
pressly at the commencement of his Essay, headed 
" Infallibility Claimed for the Recent Encyclical and 
Syllabus" (in a volimie entitled " The Authority of 

* Dr. Ward tells us in the Preface to his Latin theses De Infallibitatis 
Extensione, published by Bums and Gates, 1869, that '' the editorship of 
" the Dublin Review had already for six years been entrusted to him by 
" his Ecclesiastical Superiors . . . Moreover, what is of principal 
** importance, three priests have been appointed by my ordinary (the 
^ Archbishop of Westminster) theological censors of all things published 
«* by the Dublin Review " (p. 10, 11). 
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Doctrinal Decisions which are not Definitions of 
Paith/' a reprint of what he had already published in 
the pages of the I>vhlm Review)^ that the doctrinal 
decisions are most nvmerous ; though he contends that 
their number should not oppress us, but should rather 
rejoice us, seeing that so much additional infallible 
truth has been vouchsafed to mankind ! 

" Hardly any pontificate in the whole history of the 
Church," says Dr. Ward, " has so abounded in impor- 
tant doctrinal announcements as that of Pius IX." 
(p. 54), and (in p. 68) to hold that the Church's infal- 
libility " is confined to her definitions of faith seems to 
us among the most fatal errors of the day ;" and (p. 94) 
Cardinal Patrizi (who holds no less a place than that 
of Cardinal-Vicar of Rome) says expressly that the late 
Encyclical and Syllabus are to be received " as the 
very word of God ;" and that he who " listens not " to 
the Pope so speaking has no longer a right to the 
eternal inheritance of Seaveny Here we have a 
chasm at once opened amid the ablest champions of the 
" Church." 

Pather Newman and those who agree with him, 
whom Dr. Ward ridicules as " Minimists " or " Mini- 
mizers,'' asserting that infallible utterances of the Pope 
were verj/ few indeed. Dr. Ward and those who like 
himself may fairly be nicknamed Maamnists^ on the 
contrary, contending that they were very nvme- 
rous : I proceed now to explain the cause of this wide 
dijBFerence ; which will lead me also to state as briefly 
as I can the result of my researches on the important 
question, Is there any practical test by which the world 
can certainly know, when the Pope speaks ex cathedra 
in his miraculous capacity of universal teacher, and 
when as a private individual in his human capacity ? 
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In reading the celebrated work of Mauro Cappellari 
(who was afterwards Pope himself), entitled ''II 
Trionfo della Santa Sedia, e della Chiesa " (Venetian 
Edition, 1837), in cap. 24, on the infsdlibility of the 
Pope, p. 413, et 9eq., I find the following announce- 
ment, which seems to promise, coming as it does appa- 
rently from the very highest authority, an answer to 
the question and a solution of the difficulty. '' There 
must," says he, ''be clear and unmistakeable notes 
by which we may distinguish the cases in which the 
Pope pronounces solemnly or ex cathedrd from those 
cases in which his decisions have not this character/' 
and he proceeds to lay down what these j;ests are, as 
follows : — First, the point defined by the Pope must 
belong to the faith ; second, the judgment must express 
that the Pope's mind is absolutely made up on the 
point ; third, he must make his decision known to the 
Church ; fourth, he must address the Church herself; 
fifth, the terms in which the definition is conceived 
must manifest the Pope's intention to command abso^ 
lutely^ and in virtue of his supreme authority, an act 
of faith in this or that determinate article. These five 
are what the writer calls the " intrinsic notesy But 
besides those there are " extreme note%r He must 
use established formulas " determined by the ccmstant 
usage of the Church and the Popes, to make known 
in a precise manner to all Christendom his supreme 
and definite judgments, and the consequent penalties 
incurred by the refractory. If the Pope omits this 
formula, without indicating sufficiently that, notwith- 
standiag this omission, his will is to define in his 
capacity of sovereign pontiff and judge of the faith, 
we ought to conclude from it that he has not pro- 
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nounced judgment in that quality, because he ought 
to accommodate himself {a la intelligence vmoeraelle) 
to the general understanding. The principal of these 
formalities consists in characterising the contrary doc- 
trine as heretical^ or in fulminating an anathema 
against those who hereafter may profess it. One ought 
not then to regard as definitive judgments of the Pope 
those in which we do not find this formula, or some- 
thing equivalent, nor believe that he has intended or 
desired, in giving them, to exercise his primacy of 
authority." 

We seem to have here something like a clear expo- 
sition of what utterances ea: cathedrd imperatively 
require ; and though one might reasonably desire that 
the notes should have been /<?«<?^r or simpler, ^iW\ there 
does seem something practical in such tests, though 
they still leave unexplained how we are to decide that 
the subject matter is '^defide,'' and we may still find 
considerable difficulty (in the absence of the established 
formalities) in determining what is, or is not, a " suffi- 
cient " indication of the Papal will ; or what is " equi- 
valent " to characterising a doctrine as " heretical,'' 
when not using that term, or equivalent to ^^fuJmvna- 
tvng an anathema^' when he omits to fulminate one ; 
yet the difficulty is no doubt reduced to much narrower 
limits, and in most cases, probably, an honest and in- 
telligent student in applying these tests might feel no 
serious doubt whether any particular utterance of the 
Pope was to be considered infallible, and as such, de- 
manded his internal assent and implicit obedience, 
having been issued by the Pope ex cathedrd. 

Alas ! however, like many other phantasms of TJltra- 
montanism, this comparatively luminous exposition 
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was doomed soon to be extinguished and vanish into 
utter darkness, or in the language of the poet — 

Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a rack behind ! 

Mauro Cappellari, on Feb. 2, 1831, was elected 
Pope under the title of Gregory XVI., and continued 
such until his death in June, 1846, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Pope Pius IX. 

And what was the first act of his Pontificate ? To 
issue an encyclical letter called, from its first words, 
" Mirari Vos," which he at a later period directly 
affirmed to have been infallible and finals though it did 
not possess on the face of it any one of the clear notes 
which, as Mauro Cappellari, he had proclaimed to be 
essentially necessary to any utterance ex cathedra. 

Let me quote the words of Dr. Ward, however, and 
not venture any paraphrase of my own of them. I 
have already stated that Dr. W. is one of the " Maid- 
mist*' school, the "Filius Dilectus" of the present 
Pope. I must also premise, to make what follows 
intelligible, that at the time of the accession of Gre- 
gory XVI., the celebrated Abbe Lamennais, editor (or 
one of the editors) of the L'Avenir, was with his 
colleague, the late Count Montalembert, at Rome, 
soliciting the judgment of the Holy See upon the 
principles on which they were conducting their pub- 
lication (the Avenir), of which they had been editors 
for twenty years. 

Cardinal Wiseman, in his " Recollections of the last 
Pour Popes,'' characterizes Lamennais as not only a 
celebrated man, of " splendid genius," but as at " the 
head of the religious champions of Prance," and the 
author of a splendid treatise, " Sur Tlndifference en 
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Matiere de Religion," and of Sbnother full of historical 
research and clearness of reasoning^ " La Doctrine de 
TEglise sur Tlnstitution des Eveques." " Never had 
the head of a religious school," continues the Cardinal, 
'' been possessed of so much fascinating power to draw 
the genius, energy, devotedness, and sincerity of ardent 
youths about him ; never did any one so well indoc- 
trinate them with his own principles, as to make them 
invincible even by his own powers. He had been at 
Rome before in 1824, and had been there received with 
the most marked distinction by the then Pope" (Leo 

XII.). 

Well, how was this eminent man treated ? After 
being detained in Rome from February till July, 1831, 
without any reply to his and Montalembert's urgent 
entreaties that the Pope would inform them whether 
he approved or disapproved the principles of the Avenir, 
Lamennais left Rome hopeless of a decision, an- 
nouncing that on his return to Paris he should con- 
tinue the paper. " He had not, however (says Dr. 
Ward in his Essays, p. 55), gone farther than Munich 
when he received a letter from Cardinal Pacca, dated 
Aug. 16, inclosing a copy of the ' Mirari Vos,' and in- 
forming him that his tenets were condemned therein, 
and that his Holiness had commissioned him to for- 
ward it to him in a confidential shape," adding " that 
his Holiness could the less decline to pronounce on the 
question, because on every side the Episcopate ad- 
dressed itself to the Apostolic Chair to obtain a solemn 
decision from the infallible mouth of St. Peter's Suc- 
cessor on certain doctrines of the AvenirJ* He then 
refers him to the Encyclical itself as specifying " the 
doctrines which his Holiness condemns as contrary/ to 

o 
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the teaching of the Church " ; and on the other hand, 
" Those which it is necessary to follow according to holy 
and Divine Tradition^ and the constant maxims of the 
Apostolic See'' 

Well may Dr. Ward say (p. 46) that " Gregory XVI. 
in the *Mirari Vos' professed nothing less than to 
pass an infallible judgment on the errors brought 
before him in his capacity of St. Peter's successor." 

We now come, however, to the question, does this 
famous Encyclical which Dr. Ward brings forward as 
a sample specimen of a host of similar Encyclical 
letters, which he relies on as irfalUble utterances, 
follow the rules laid down by Gregory XVI. himself 
in the " Trionfo " but a few years previous ? Hear 
again Dr. Ward : — " There is not one objection brought 
against the authority of other decrees which does not 
emphatically apply to this. The Papal judgment is 
not formally addressed to the Universal Church, but 
only to the Bishops. It does not purport to be a dog- 
matic decree, but an Encyclical issued on occasion of 
Gregory's accession. Passing from this to its actual 
contents they consist in an enumeration of the prin- 
cipal evils which at that period afflicted the Church, 
and one half of it contains no allusion whatever, either 
to Lamennais in particular, or to disputed doctrine in 
general. When we come to that writer's condemna- 
tion there is no attempt at precise or scientific analysis, 
whether of the tenets cmidemned or of the contrary 
truths inculcated ; but rather a copious flow of rhetoric 
and a certain tone of purus excitement, very different 
from that which pervades definitions of faith. No other 
such Papal declaration of doctrine, then, with which 
we are acquainted, admits of so many plausible objec- 
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tions against its infallibiKty as does tliis, of which, as 
we shall see, Gregory XVI. directly affirmed at a later 
period that he had issued it as a final and mfallible 
judgment" — i.e., in another Encyclical, dated 10th 
July, 1834 (the Singulari Nos), in which he uses the 
strong word " defined " (definivimus) in speaMng of 
the doctrine he had delivered in the " Mirari Vos " — 
(p. 45.) 

Here, then, we have an infallible Pope, the imme- 
diate predecessor of the present Pontiff, practically 
setting at nought the whole of those "notes, both 
intrinsic and extrinsic," which he had previously 
emphatically laid down as the certain tests of when a 
Pope speaks infallibly ea: cathedra, and of which he 
expressly affirmed " that they mtist be clear and un- 
mistakeahle in order that we may distinguish between 
the cases in which the Pope pronounced solemnly or ex. 
cathedra from those in which his decisions have not 
this character." And what have we in their stead? 
A cojpiotcs flow of rhetoric — " most impressive indeed," 
says Dr. Ward, " and beautiful, but still rhetoric " — 
an argumentative disquisition derived from the con* 
fidential letter of Cardinal Pacca, which had no pre- 
tensions to infallibility, and an ex post facto ratification 
by the Pope in another Encyclical three years later ! 
Need I go further to establish that Mauro Cappellaris' 
crucial tests have been exploded by the higher autho- 
rity of Fope Gregory XVI., and that we have still to 
seek for other " certain and unmistakeable " marks of 
Papal infallibility ? 

Let us next turn to the school of the " Minimists," 
of whom Father John Henry Newman and Father 
Ignatius Dudley Rydeb are perhaps the two most 

o 2 
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eminent members, and see whether their riew of the 
extent of Papal infallibility affords a better example 
of " a working principle " than that of Pr. Ward ; and 
whether they have pointed out more 6u/re tests by 
which the world may certainly know when the Pope is 
speaking infallibly ex cathedra^ and when his utter- 
ances are not to be implicitly and ex anvmo believed as 
infallible. 

I rank Father Newman in the same class as Pather 
Ryder, because he has, in his Apologia 'pro Vita Sua for 
instance, emphatically adopted the work of the latter, 
which I am about to quote, as expressing fully his own 
sentiments, and therefore excusing him from the task of 
relieving the mind of his friend Dr. Pusey (to whom he 
was writing) from the apprehension that he held the 
extreme opinions which had been imputed to him. 

Pathers Ryder and Newman represent, in fact, the 
school whom Dr. Ward ridicules as " Minimists or 
Minimisers '* — a title which he seems to have invented 
for the express purpose of bringing into disrepute the 
more moderate and less extreme views of the extent of 
the Pope's Infallibility. 

In the preface to his work, entitled " Idealism in 
Theology, a Review of Dr. Ward's scheme of dogmatic 
authority," Pather Ryder, while admitting that " his 
criticism is calculated to give Protestants the notion 
that he and Dr. Ward are really divided one against 
another " (which he need scarcely have said, when 
every line of his treatise is in direct antagonism to Dr. 
Ward's views), adds that " a much greater scandal, not 
only to Protestants, but to Catholics, would arise from 
the idea that Dr. Ward's writings express the one legi- 
timate view amongst loyal Catholics." That view, 
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which he vigorously combats throughout the whole of 
his treatise, he states thus in page 15 : — 

" Dr. Ward's thesis is as follows : The Pope speaks 
ex cathedra^ or infallibly, so as to demand interior 
assent, not only in his definitions of faith (i.^., when 
he so teaches a doctrine as to pronounce its contra- 
dictory heretical)^ and when he condemns certain pro- 
positions as theologically unsound ; but also in all the 
'doctrinal instructions' contained in various official 
addresses, such as Allocutions, Encyclicals, and the like, 
though not in all the ' dicta^ because these last may 
often be ' obiter dicta' Further, the Pope, in many of 
his official letters, addressed formally to individual 
Bishops, also speaks ex cathedra and infallibly." 
. "The last part," continues Pather Ryder, "being 
Dr. Ward's peculiar increment to the received opinion 
which claims infallibility for the ' doctrinal instruc- 
tions ' of all encyclicals, and of many official letters 
not encyclic, I cannot but think new, unauthorised, 
^tA fruitful of mischief r and after (p. 18) deprecating 
in scarcely courteous terms the attempt to have such 
doctrines " rammed down their throats with many ex- 
hortations to full interior assent by the Christian 
courtesy of an orthodox Reviewer," proceeds to state 
his own view, that " the doctrines of Encyclicals con- 
sists, for the most part, of the ignored complements of 
certain popular or party Aa {/^truths, where there is no 
proof that they are intended to do more than throw the 
weight of the Holy See for the time into the opposite 
scale. But," he continues, " if this be all, the Pope 
could not mean to claim for such doctrines an absolute 
interior assent. On this point," says he, " the Jesuit 
Tanner speaks as follows:" — (De Pide, tom. iii. 
p. 274.) 
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**' If the Pope issues a decree m materia fidei^ as 
Pastor of the Church, what he intends directly to teach 
or determine must be diligently sought and discovered 
from the circumstances of the case — viz., the occasion of 
writing, the nature of the question proposed, the word- 
ing of the decree, &c. ; and when the direct teaching 
is found, the words in which it is giyen are to he 
iceighed. For if he say distinctly such is a dogma of 
Cedth, or the contrary, repugneth to Scripture or apos- 
tolic tradition, or is heretical, or in faith erroneous, or 
if he otherwise use preceptive words, thereby conunand- 
ing the whole Church so to hold, and especially if he 
strike with anathema such as believe and hold other- 
wise, it is a manifest token that the Pope defines it ; 
not so, if he forbid the contrary to be taught even under 
excommunication^ for that is universally acknowledged 
to be insufficient for a sure definition of fsath, and the 
same holds good, as often as it may be gathered from the 
words and circumstances, that the Pope is only pro- 
nouncing a private judgment or proposing something 
as the more probable doctrine. Por the discernment 
of this matter, the judgment of the learned and the 
sense and consent of the faithful do avail much '* (!!!) 

" Tanner, then," observes Father Ryder, "so far from 
considering that all the doctrinal instructions of ency- 
clicals are certainly infallible, regards it as our bounden 
duty to submit them, even in cases not covered by his 
infallibility ; cases, therefore, in which he admits it to 
be possible that he may be wrong, but finds it intolera- 
ble to be told so. As he must be obeyed in all his 
judgments, though not ea: cathedra, it seems a pity he 
could not likewise give the comforting assurance that 
they are all certain to be right. Though * faith and 
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morals ' carried everything in the purely individual 
sphere, the astute contrivers of this tangled scheme 
knew that even where the individual was subjugated 
they would still have to deal with the State. . . . Too 
much attention, in my opinion, cannot be fastened on 
this point. It is the very root and kernel of the matter. 
Individual servitude, however abject, will not satisfy 
the party now dominant in the Latin Church, the 
State must also be a slave." 

Mr. Gladstone has done another good service in this 
pamphlet to the cause of truth and freedom, in point- 
ing out in graphic language the true meaning and force 
of the terms in which the limits of the Pope's authority 
are expressed even by the very lowest school, which 
Dr. Ward calls " Minimists." It is not a little re- 
markable that the passage has been given almost m 
extenso by the Tablet in its article on Civil Allegiance 
in a recent number. The passage quoted in the Tablet^ 
omitting what I shall add hereafter, runs thus: — 
" Will it be said, finally, that the Infallibility touches 
only matter of faith and morals? Only matter of 
morals! Will any of the Roman casuists kindly 
acquaint us what are the departments and functions 
of human life which do not and cannot fall within 
the domain of morals ? If they will not tell us, we 
must look elsewhere. In his work entitled * litera- 
ture and Dogma,' Mr. Matthew Arnold quaintly 
informs us — as they tell us nowadays how many parts 
of our poor bodies are solid, and how many aqueous — 
that about seventy-five per cent, of all we do belongs 
to the department of * conduct.' Conduct and morals, 
we may suppose, are nearly co-extensive. Three- 
fourths, then, of life are thus handed over. But who 
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will guarantee to us the other fourth ? Certainly not 
St. Paul, who says : — * Whether therefore ye eat, or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do a 22 to the glory of God/ 
And ' Whatsoever ye do, in word or in deed, do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus/ ... I care not to 
ask if there be dregs or tatters of human life, such as 
can escape from the description and boundary of 
morals. I submit that duty is a power which rises 
with us in the morning, and goes to rest with us at 
night. It is co-extensive with the action of our intel- 
ligence. It is the shadow which cleaves to us go 
where we will, and which only leaves us when we leave 

the light of life." (Pp. 36, 37.) 

The paragraphs omitted by the Tablet are as fol- 
lows. After the quotation from St. Paul, Mr. Glad- 
stone proceeded : — " No ! Such a distinction would 
be the unworthy device of a shallow policy, vainly 
used to hide the daring of that wild ambition which 
at Rome, not from the throne but from behind the 
throne, prompts the movements of the Vatican." 
And he concludes the passage thus : — " So that it is 
the supreme direction of us in respect to all Duty, 
which the Pontiff declares to belong to him, Sacro 
approhante Concilia; and this declaration he makes, 
not as an otiose opinion of the schools, but cunctis 
fidelihuLs credendam et tenendamy 

If Mr. Gladstone had done nothing more in this 
remarkable pamphlet, I think he has done good service 
to the world in the passages I have referred to ; but 
before closing this chapter it may be well to refer to 
another Papal utterance which, though not part of the 
most recent Vatican decrees, throws great light upon 
what is meant by obedience in those decrees. In the 
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early part of the last century, an idea had got abroad, 
which I believe originated in the Jansenist controversy, 
that the practical duty of obedience was fulfilled by 
" respectful silence!' 

This roused the Papal See to extinguish what it con- 
sidered a " mere subterfuge " and a " monstrous pro- 
position." 

Clement XI. was then on the Papal throne. He 
set himself vigorously to work, and issued a Bull 
entitled " Vineam Domini Sabaoth," expressly to con- 
demn it in the following words : — " In order that in 
future all occasion of error be entirely precluded, and 
that all children of the Catholic Church may learn 
to hear the Church not only by keeping silence (for 
even the wicked keep silence in their darkness) but by 
interiorly obeying (interius obsequendo), which is the 
true obedience of an orthodox man^ we . . . de- 
declare by our Apostolic authority . . . that the 
obedience which is due to the above-named Apostolic 
Constitution is by no means satisfied by that * respect- 
ful silence,' but that the propositions should be deemed 
and condemned as heretical by all Christ's faithful, 
not in voice only, but also in heart." 

Such is also the acknowledged duty of all modern 
Ultramontane Catholics, even of the lowest or " Mim- 
mist " school of believers, and those most opposed to 
what they call the extreme views of the Dublin Review 
and its followers. 

Dr. Newman says : — " Certainly, if I am obliged to 
bring religion into after-dinner toasts (which indeed 
does not seem quite the thing), I shall drink,— to the 
Pope, if you please, — still, to conscience firsts and to 
the Pope afterwards " (A letter to the Duke of Nor- 
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folk, p. 66. London : 1875). How this can be con- 
sistent with the declaration of Clement XI., we cannot 

conceive ! 

Alas ! then, is the infallibility of a majority of Papal 

utterances, after all, come to be a matter for the 
exercise of the right of private judgment merely? 
The Pope is infallible when he speaks ex cathedra \ 
but as he does not condescend to say u)hen he is so 
speaking, the question, in at least a great number of 
cases, whether the particular utterance is infallible or 
not, is to be determined by the fallible judgment of 
theologians ! ! And when eminent theologians differ, 
who is to decide between themf Pather Ryder no 
doubt cites, in favour of his view, the writings of a 
multitude of distingmshed theologians — ^BaUerini, 
Suarez, the Salmanticenses, De Lugo, De Lansa, and 
many others. But this is not all. He further limits 
Papal Infallibility to cases which are not only defide^ 
but de fide in a special manner, for he distinguishes 
matters de fide into those which are de fide Divina 
Catholica, and those which are merely de fide JEccle^ 
mLstica (which latter he asserts to be a mere paradox^ 
p. 30) ; and even of fides Divina Catholiea he warns 
his readers that there are two kinds, which must be 
distinguished — viz., fides qtwad objecttim^ and fides 
quoad obligatianem tmiversalem (p. 42). How many 
Papal utterances may thus be eliminated as not apper- 
taining to the true fides Divina Catholiea quoad obli- 
gationem tmiversalem^ he gives no clue to discovering 
(so we need no longer be surprised that Dr. Newman 
has told us that they are very few indeed) ; but even 
if these knotty questions were solved, there is a still 
further limitation, according to Drs. Ryder and 
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Newman. The matter must relate to the ^'Be'po^twm^' 
or doctrine once delivered by the Apostles to the 
Church, including the Holy Scriptures, and the whole 
body of oral Apostolic tradition (Letter to Ward, 
pp. 6, 7, and 12), including, however, all that may be 
certamly deduced from the expressed truths of the 
^^ Depositum" (Idealism, p. 35), though he omits to 
tell us by what authority (other than private j'ttdg- 
ment again) this certam deduction is to be made : and 
even then the doctrine is not to be a new revelation, 
for De Lugo (Dis. 1, ser. 13, § 1) expressly repudiates 
the idea of a fresh revelation (p. 35) ; and after citing 
other eminent writers, he adds (what I cordially agree 
with) : " It would be a laborious and hardly profitable 
task to follow theologians through all the different 
distinctions, on which they assert or deny, that the 
conclusion from two revealed premises, or from 
one revealed and one natural, is de fide'^ (p. 36). 
And I cannot but congratulate myself that I am not 
bound, as a matter of conscience, and at the risk of 
imperilling my salvation,- to decide between two con- 
flicting theologians, in what Father Ryder, near the 
close of his letter to Ward (p. 51), honestly admits to 
be a " hevMdervng " matter." * 

I think we may, after these necessarily brief ex- 
tracts, leave it to the rival schools of Minimists and 
Maximists to fight out the battle between them, think- 
ing that after the samples above given, the reader will 
agree that even if the doctrine of Papal infallibility 
were as well proved, as I have endeavoured to show 
in the foregoing pages, that it is utterly baseless when 
tested either by the light of reason, of Scripture, or 

♦See Appendix C. 
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of Ecclesiastical History, it is practically a wholly 
unworkable principle; one by which no intelligent 
man could satisfactorily or conscientiously regalate 
either his faith or ideas of duty, unless he were ready 
to deliver up his intellectual and spiritual freedom 
absolutely, to the guidance of whatever priest he had 
chosen or accepted as his father confessor, to be as to 
him the practical representative of absolute Infalli- 
bility. 

In justice to Dr. Ward and Pather Byder, it should 
be added, however, that they both at the close of the 
prefaces to their respective works submit their views 
most unreservedly to the judgment of the Holy See ; 
and practically call for its infallible judgment to 
decide authoritatively between them; but (as perhaps 
might have been expected) the Infallible Judge has 
allowed more than seven years to elapse without 
vouchsafing any decision ! for though it is true that 
his Holiness did address a letter to Dr. Ward as " his 
beloved son" in July, 1870, Dr. Ward has himself 
disclaimed in a letter to the Chiardian in May, 1874, 
that the Pope therein " either expressed or implied 
any formal approval of his opinions on the extent of 
infalUbiUty." ♦ * 

• Archbishop Manning in his late pamphlet, " The Vatican Decrees " 
(Longmans, 1875), shows that this was .exactly what they ought to have 
done, though he should have anticipated the result which has happened. 
He says in p. 17, " It may be said that doubts may still exist, and that 
doubts may still be raised as to this or that Pontifical act, whether it be 
ex cathedra or not. Surely common sense would say, consult the authority 
which made the law ; the legislator is always ready to explain his own 
meaning, and define the limits of his intention." We shall see how ready 
In the course of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XX 

The Popes' infallibility has not put an end to controrersies in the 
Church of Rome. The question of the Immaculate Conception which 
had been hotly disputed for seven hundred years was defined only in 
the year 1 854. Origin of the doctrine and disputes concerning it. 
The Council of Basle pronounced in favour of the doctrine, but 
Eugenius IV. refused to sanction its pronouncement. The Council of 
Trent left the point an open question. Alexander YII. interposed 
between the conflicting parties, but declined to decide the question. 
The Popes acted throughout as temporizers, not as the depositaries of 
infallibility. 

When I said, towards the close of the last chapter, 
that it was not surprising that the Pope has allowed 
seven years to pass without any adjudication between 
Dr. Ward and Father Ryder, notwithstanding the 
unreserved submission of their respective views to his 
infallible judgment, I had in my view a still more 
remarkable delay in the performance of what is 
generally considered the highest power (and, I think, 
I may add duty) of infallibility — that of putting an 
end to dangerous ecclesiastical disputes ; and it may 
not be uninstructive to refer to it as an additional 
proof of how utterly Papal infallibihty (if it ever 
existed) has failed in exercising its boasted power of 
ending controversies. In the case I am about, as 
briefly as I can, to state, it was not a delay of seven 
years^ but one of more than seven hundred tears ; 
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not upon a more or less scholastic dispute between 
indiridual rival theologians, like Drs. Ward and 
Ryder, but between two powerful ecclesiastical cor- 
porations, upon a matter which, though bitterly 
disputed, was still an open question for centuries, 
though it is now acknowledged by all Ultramontanists 
to be strictly a matter of faith, which no Catholic can 
fail to hold ex corde et animo — ».^., with the full 
internal absent of faith — ^without forfeiting his claim 
to the name of Catholic, and actually imperilling his 
own salvation. 

I refer to the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Vii^in Mary, which was erected for the 
first time into a dogma of fkith on the 8th of December, 
1854 — ^just twenty years ago ; and the rival disputants 
were the great preaching orders of the Pranciscans 
and Dominicans, who, up to almost the present time, 
have been two of the most powerful and influential 
monastic bodies in Christendom. In order to ap- 
preciate the question fully, it may be necessary to 
trace briefly the history of this bitterly disputed con- 
troversy. 

The origin of the idea, that the Blessed Virgin was 
wholly exempt from the taint of original sm, is some- 
what difficult to discover amid the misty records of 
medigeval history. As an opinion it may have been 
held by some individuals as early as the ninth century, 
but not earlier. It had, however, previously to a.d. 
1139 or 1140 no place in ecclesiastical ceremonies, nor 
even in the arguments of the learned. About that 
date it seems to have first emerged from the recesses 
of private speculation, and the Canons of Lyons, in 
Prance, ventured to introduce it into the offices of 
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their Church, and instituted a feast in the Church of 
Lyons in honour of the so-called " Immaculate Con- 
ception." 

St. Bernard, whom Roman Catholics call " the 
last and greatest of the Pathers," who was then in the 
height of his fame, and is said by some to have 
possessed, in his retreat at Clairvaux, more authority 
in the Christian world than if seated on the throne of 
St. Peter, lost not a moment in publicly making 
known his sentiments at the innovation, and stoutly 
reprobated it with all the earnestness and eloquence 
of which he was capable. The letter which he 
addressed to the Church of Lyons on this^ occasion is 
contained in his works, vol. i., p. 389 (Paris, 1839), 
epistle 174, and is well worthy of careful perusal. In 
it he says, "We can never wonder enough that some of 
you could have the boldness to introduce a feast which 
the Church has not the least knowledge of, which is 
neither supported by reason nor backed by any tradition. 
Are we more learned or more devout than the Pathers? 
It is dangerous presumption to attempt what their 
wisdom in such things omitted." ..." How can 
it be maintained that a conception which did not 
proceed from the Holy Ghost, not to say that it 
proceeded from sin, could be holy ? or how could a holy 
day be held on account of a thing that is not holy in 
itself? Willingly would the glorious Virgin be with- 
out that honour, by which either sin is honoured or a 
false sanctity introduced." And again, 389-391 — 
"The royal Virgin has no need of a false honour. 
And what if others, on the same ground, should assert 
that feasts in honour of each cf her parents are to be 
defended? And the very same thing some one might 
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exact for her grandfathers and great grandfathers, and 
so it might be extended ad infinitum^ and the number 
of holidays would be without end." 

Great, however, as was the authority of St. Bernard, 
and though the powerful and widely-extended 
Dominican order, following their famous doctor St. 
Thomas Aquinas, for centuries combated the new 
doctrine most vehemently, as contrary to Scripture and 
to the tradition of the Churchy and, therefore, contrary 
to the Catholic faith, the equally influential order of 
the Franciscans zealously adopted the doctrine. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
famous schoolman, John Duns Scotus, stated the 
matter thus — God (he said) was able either to exempt 
the Virgin altogether from original sin, or to suffer, 
her to remain under it for an infinitesimal moment, or 
for a longer time. God alone knows (he added) which of 
these three possibilities is true ; but the first is probable, 
unless it be contrary to Scripture or to the authority 
of the Church. 

The Franciscan order, however, soon after their 
establishment, about a.d. 1210, adopted zealously the 
opinion of the Canons of Lyons, and maintained as 
absolutely certain what Scotus only ventured to pro- 
nounce probable ; still, however, with the proviso that 
it be not contrary to the Catholic faith ; and thus all 
Europe came to be divided about it. How bitterly the 
two parties contended will appear presently. 

That it was a merely scholastic and practically un- 
important question cannot now be contended by any 
section of Ultramontanists, since the dogmatic decree 
of 1864 has made it a matter of faith in the strictest 
sense of that word. Surely, therefore, this was a case 
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which imperatively called for the judgment of the 
infallible judge of controversy, if such a tribunal 
existed on earth. 

Yet for THREE HUNDRED TEARS the parties were left 
to fight it out between themselves ! 

The first attempt to settle the question was not 
made by a Pope, but by the Council of Basle, in 1439, 
just 300 years after the controversy had been raised 
by the Canons of Lyons. The opinion of the Francis- 
cans had by that time grown in popular favour. It 
had an appearance of piety which recommended it to 
the devout. The University of Paris had formally 
decided in its favour ; and the Council of Basle, after 
much debate, in their twenty-sixth session declared it 
to be a pious opinion, not contrary to Scripture or 
Catholic faith, and, therefore, prohibited public teach- 
ing or preaching on the other side, in these words : 

" We define and declare that that doctrine which 
asserts that the glorious Virgin Mary, Mother of God, 
by a singular prevenient and operating grace of the 
Divine Spirit, never was actually subject to original 
sin, but was always free from all original and actual 
sin, both holy and immaculate, should be approved, 
held, and embraced, by all Catholics, as being pious 
and agreeable to ecclesiastical worship, to Catholic 
faith, to right reason, and to Holy Scripture, and that, 
for the future, it shall not be lawful to any one to 
teach or preach to the contrary." (Labbe and Cossart, 
vol xii., col. 622.) 

That the Council of Basle were right cannot now be 
disputed by any Vaticanist; but the existing Pope, 
Eugenius IV., refused to confirm the decree of the 
Council, and this Council now stands on the list of the 

p 
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Church of Rome as " Disapproved by the Pope," and 
the controversy went on and raged more fiercely than 
ever. Pope Sixtus IV. threw the weight of his autho- 
rity into the Franciscan scale. In 1476, he published 
a Bull, approving a new oflBlce for the Pestival of the 
Immaculate Conception, and granting indulgences to 
those who recited it or assisted at it. But all in vain ; 
so in 1483 the same Pope Sixtus IV. issued another 
Bull, in which he complains that, although the "holy 
Roman Church publicly and solemnly celebrates the 
feast of the undefiled and always Virgin Mary, and 
has appointed a special and proper oflGlce on accoimt 
of it, yet some preachers of various orders, as we hear, 
in their sermons to the people, publicly through 
various states and countries, have not blushed hitherto 
to affirm, and do not cease daily to preach, ' that all 
those who hold or maintain that the glorious or 
immaculate Mother of God was conceived without 
stain of original sin, do sin mortally, or are 
HERETICS,' and that those who celebrate the office of 
her immaculate conception, or who listen to the 
sermons of those who affirm that she was conceived 
without stain of this kind, do sin grievously. . . . 
Prom which preaching heavy scandals have arisen in 
the minds of the faithful ; and greater scandals are, 
with reason, feared to arise from day to day." 

Well, after this preamble might we not fairly 
expect that the Infallible Judge of controversies 
would have proceeded to settle the dispute once for 
all ;* but what does this Bull say ? After the solemn 

• The Fourteenth Council of Lyons in 1274 says : — " If any questions 

" arise concerning faith, they are to be decided by the Roman Pontiff 

* (Si quae subortoe fuerint questiones de fide, suo [i.e., Bom. Pont] debent 
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preface, " Now we, wisliing to obviate such rash dar- 
ings and the perverse scandals which may thence arise 
in the Church of God, so far as it is given us prom 
ON high:" Pope Sixtus proceeds merely to forbid 
either party to say that the other was wrong, under 
pain of excommunication ; neither party were to say 
that the other are heretics or sinful, and why? " Be- 
cause," says Pope Sixtus, " it has not been decided by 
the Roman Church and the Apostolic See " ! ! !* 

May we not then, here fairly ask why, so far as it 
was given him from on Sigh^ he did not then decide it ? 

As Sixtus IV., however, was a Franciscan, the 
Dominicans did not consider themselves in any way 
bound by these Bulls ; and the controversy continued 
to rage as fiercely as ever. The annual recurrence of 
the Peast of the Conception was a signal for the re- 
newal of the hostilities ; and gave birth every year to 
scenes of the most scandalous kind. 

At length came the Council of Trent ; and when 
the doctrine of original sin was there to be discussed, 
the Franciscans contended that an exception should 
be made in favour of the Blessed Virgin, in the decree 
which asserted generally that the sin of Adam had 
passed upon all his posterity. The Dominicans, on 
the other hand, contended, that no such exception 
was necessary, because St. Paul and the holy Fathers 
had expressed this doctrine generally, without making 

" judicio definiri." (Labb6 Cone. torn. XIV. p. 512, Venice, 1731.) 
Archbishop Manning cites this as an (Ecumenical Council See " The 
Vatican Decrees in their bearing on Civil Allegiance/' p. 166. 

* The decree is too long to be conveniently inserted here, but it may be 
found in the Appendix to any of the authorized editions of the Council 
of Trent. 

p 2 
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any exception in favour of the Virgin. This raised a 
warm debate on the doctrine of the Innnaciilate Con- 
ception. The Franciscans maintained that the Church, 
by celebrating the festival of the Conception, had 
sanctioned their Doctrine. The Dominicans admitted 
that the doctrine had, indeed, been tolerated by the 
Church ; but argued that there was no ground, either 
in Holy Scripture or in sound theology, for exempting 
the Blessed Virgin from the conmion infection of our 
nature. 

When the existence of this dispute was made known 
at Rome, instead of embracing the opportunity of 
having it finally decided by the infallible authority of 
the Pope and Council, orders were given to the Papal 
Legates, at Trent, to reconcile the contending parties 
as far as possible, without giving a triumph to either. 
The directions were — " not to meddle with this matter, 
which might cause a schism amongst Catholics ; to 
endeavour to maintain peace between the opposing 
parties, and to seek some means of giving them equal 
satisfaction ; above all, to observe strictly the brief of 
Pope Sixtus IV., which prohibited preachers from 
taxing the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
with heresy." 

Accordingly, the Council of Trent left the great 
controversy still undecided, and satisfied itself with 
declaring at the close of its decree concerning original 
sin (Sess. v., sec, 6), that it was not the intention of the 
Council to comprehend in that decree the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, but merely that the constitutions of Pope 
Sixtus IV. of blessed memory, which it renews, should 
be observed ; so that all that the Council of Trent, and 
the Pope along with them, could do, was to renew the 
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decree of Sixtus, leaving each party at liberty to hold 
its own opinion, and only forbidding either to call the 
other heretics I 

We find, however, that soon after the strength of 
the Dominicans gradually decreased, and as the strength 
of the party who were opposed to this doctrine 
declined, the voice of the Holy See became more and 
more strong in its favour. In 1616 Paul F. prohi- 
bited all preaching, lectures, or public teaching' against 
the Immaculate Conception — a decree which was again 
renewed in 1622 by Gregory XV.^ who extended 
the prohibition to books and private conversation, 
reserving, however, an exception in favour of those to 
whom the Holy See might give a special commission to 
oppose this doctri/ne! ! The great Roman Catholic 
controversialist. Bishop Milner, writing more than 
two centuries later, in his " End of Controversy," says 
(chap, xi.) : " The Church does not decide the contro- 
versy concerning the conception of the Blessed Virgin, 
and several other disputed points, because she sees 
nothing absolutely clear and certain concerning them, 
either in the written or unwritten word, and therefore 
leaves her children to form their own opinions con- 
cerning them." 

Matters thus proceeded until 8th Dec, 1661, when 
Pope Alexander VII. issued his Bull " Solicitvdo 
omnium^' in which, after reciting that the devotion 
and worship towards the Holy Virgin had made new 
progress, . . . and that almost all Catholics now 
embraced this belief, and yet some have maintained in 
their sermons, in their lessons of theology, and in 
public theses, that the Blessed Virgin Mary was con- 
ceived with original sin, and scandals, disputes, and 
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dissensions offensive to Grod have arisen among Christian 
people, Paul V., of happy memory, our predecessor, 
forbad them to teach publicly, or to preach opinions 
contrary to that of which we have spoken above ; and 
Gregory XV., also our predecessor, not being content 
with this prohibition, extended it to private confer- 
ences, and, moreover, ordered in favour of this same 
opinion that in the sacrifice of the mass, and in cele- 
brating the divine office, both in public and private, 
they should use no other term than that of " the Conr- 
ceptiony However, as almost all the bishops of Spain, 
and Philip the Catholic King of Spain, have repre- 
sented to us that in that country some persons, con- 
tinuing to defend the contrary opinion in spite of the 
aforesaid prohibitions, attack and decry, both in private 
and public, the Immaculate Conception, and so inter- 
pret the privilege which the Sovereign Pontiflfe have 
granted to this devotion and festival that they destroy 
it altogether, and even dare to deny that the B/omish 
Church favours this opinion and devotion, whence the 
disorders, scandals, and divisions, which our predeces- 
sors, Paul V. and Gregory XV., wished to prevent, 
continue still to this day, and there is reasonable 
ground to fear that this diversity of opinions may 
produce in future still greater evils ; the Bull goes on 
to prohibit preaching or publishing anything contrary 
to the "pious opinion," and then proceeds thus : "We 
also prohibit to all sorts of persons, conformably to 
the constitution of Sixtus IV., to assert either that 
those who hold the contrary opinion, to wit, that the 
glorious Virgin Mary was conceived with original sin, 
are heretics, or that they have become guilty of mortal 
sin, since the B/oman Church and the Holy See have 
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not yet decided on this matter, as we now, ourselves, hy 
no means loish or intend to decide thereupon ; and even 
in addition to the penalties to which Sixtus IV. and 
other B/oman Pontiffs, our predecessors, have sub- 
jected those who have dared to condemn the contrary 
opinion of heresy, or of mortal sin, or impiety, we 
subject them to still more grave punishment, such as 
we have above imposed upon those who may violate this 
constitution; and it is our will that not only the 
bishops and prelates superior, but the local ordinaries, 
and even the inquisitors of heresy, whenever deputed, 
should proceed against, and make search for, and 
punish severely, those who shall contravene this pre- 
sent constitution, whether regulars, of whatsoever order 
they may be, even the Company of Jesus, or ecclesi- 
astical and secular persons, of whatever sort, state, 

rank, or condition soever they may be 

Given at Rome under the ring of the fisherman this 
8th December, 1661, and of our Pontificate the 
Seventh." 

If the Popes be the appointed vicars and vicegerents 
of Christ upon earth, may I not confidently ask 
whether it was not a base dereliction of duty and abdi- 
cation of their divine ftmctions in Alexander VII. and 
his predecessors to allow such bitter conflicts and 
notorious scandals to rage within the Church for 
centuries, and yet deliberately to announce to the 
world that they did not even toish to put an end to the 
disputes by deciding on which side the real truth was, as 
Pius IX., after the lapse of seven centuries, when all 
dissension upon the matter had long since died out of 
itself among the adherents of the Church of Rome, 
did boldly, without the assistance of a Council, on the 
8th December, 1864? 
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Was not this the very same sort of tortuous and 
prudent poKcy that is usually adopted by worldly 
politicians who have an object to carry, and who fear 
to give oflFence to a powerful minority ? One party is 
permitted to go the whole length of celebrating a 
festival, and introducing their peculiar doctrine as an 
article of faith into the collect and proper preface for 
the day. The opposite party are forbidden to preach 
publicly, or to provoke the hostility of their opponents 
by troublesome discussions, whether public or private, 
but receive, nevertheless, a peculiar exemption from 
the necessity of using any office or celebrating any 
festival in which the obnoxious doctrine is assumed — 
nay, they receive also a private indulgence, enabling 
them, in their otcn schools^ to teach the opposite 
doctrine, and all this avowedly from prudence, lest, if 
the Infallible Judge should decide in favour of one 
party, the other should break out into schism ! ! Is 
not this very unlike the good "working principle" 
which Ultramontanists now claim for the personal 
Infallibility of the Pope ? 

It 'would be difficult indeed, I believe, for any 
candid and intelligent reader, who took sufficient 
interest in the subject to peruse the above meagre 
epitome of this seven hundred yeari controversy, to 
refrain from asking himself the question, was it pos- 
sible for such men as Pope Eugenius IV., Pope Sixtus 
IV., and Pope Alexander VII. to have acted as they did, 
if they, or any of them, had really believed that they 
were divinely appointed as Infallible Judges of all con- 
troversies ? and still more, could the Great Council of 
Trent, with any of the five Popes who filled the Papal 
See during its twenty-five sessions from a.d. 1545 to 
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1563, have believed that the Holy See possessed any 
such divine authority ? 

When we find a tribunal, claiming to possess infal- 
libility, acting Trith the same caution which a politic 
statesman or a Synod or Convocation of Bishops pre- 
tending to no infallibility would naturally use, to 
bring matters to an amicable arrangement, leaving 
the question at first an open one — exhorting the 
belligerent parties to moderation and mutual forbear- 
ance, issuing carefully- worded decrees, nicely contrived 
to say as little as possible, and to give a triumph to 
neither party ; in short, when we find the same acts of 
prudence and policy resorted to, which other people 
are forced to employ, who have no prerogative of 
infallibility to sanction their actions, what other con- 
clusion can we rationally come to, than that they 
know they possess no supernatural power of deciding, 
and believe that if they had the boldness to act upon 
such an assumption, the party decided against would 
rebel, rather than submit to such an usurped 
authority ? 

If the Bishops of Rome had at all times and under 
all circumstances, not only maintained pure and un- 
changed a given system of opinions, but in the exercise 
of such divinely constituted power had excluded from 
Church communion all who differed from those 
opinions (as it must have been their duty to do), their 
conduct would have been consistent with their claims, 
and one would have given the Popes credit at least 
for believing that, in real truth, these assumed prero- 
gatives were divinely conferred upon them. 

But if, in studying the authentic history of the 
Church, we should find that the Bishops of Rome, 
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descending from their supreme dignity, have always 
played the more timid part of watchmg^ instead of 
guiding the progress of opinions, temporising with and 
balancing conflicting parties, until one of them had 
gained a decided superiority over the other, and then 
tardily coming forward to sanction the victorious party, 
instead of themselves deciding on which side truth was, 
and thereby making it victorious by the power of their 
divine commission to teach the world ; should we find 
that the Bishops of Bome were ever ready to tolerate 
the widest diflference, even upon this all-important 
subject of the nature and extent of their supposed com- 
mission, provided, merely, that it appeared more politic 
to connive at such dissent, than boldly to excommuni- 
cate those who held it ; we should, then, be compelled 
to conclude that the Bishops of Rome never did believe 
in the reality of their assumed powers, and were, 
therefore, too glad to recognise all as true sons of the 
Church, who did not openly throw off all allegiance to 
the (so-called) " Holy See/' 

I am compelled to admit that, as far as my study of 
ecclesiastical history goes, I have found no part of the 
history of controversy in which the Bishop of Rome 
has acted with the bold confidence which became his 
assumed dignity as a Divinely-appointed Judge of all 
ecclesiastical disputes ; and the history of the Gal- 
LiCAN Church in France strikingly exemplifies the 
justice of my position. 

It now suits the purpose of Ultramontane writers 
to represent " Gallicanism " as an almost obsolete 
form of opinion ; and possibly enough its spirit may, 
at the present day, be well nigh extinct in Prance, as 
well as among the Catholics in our own country. The 
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time was, however, when, for centuries,* the great 
mass of the CathoKc Church in Prance, while it 
acknowledged communion in doctrinal points with 
Rome, openly professed their disbelief in doctrines 
which are now represented as essential elements in the 
only true faith. Take, for example, the dogma of 
Papal infallibility, or the doctrine that the authority 
of Bishops emanates solely from the Pope, and that 
they are, comsequently, merely his delegates. These 
are matters going manifestly to the very foundation 
of the Papal assumptions, without a belief in which 
none could be said to treat the Bishops of B/Ome as the 
vicegerents of Christ, or their authority as the only 
divinely-constituted one; and yet for centuries the 

* Archbishop ManniDg's '' Vatican Decrees," p. 31, contends that 
OalMcanisni was no more than a transient and modem opinion suddenly 
developed, and which had no warrant in the doctrinal practice or tradition 
of the Church of France, in the thousand years preceding the Council of 
Constance, and that the first traces of it are to be found about the time of 
that Council a.d. 1414 — 8, and his letter to '' Macmillan's Magazine,'* 
October 22, 1874, asserts that the rise of GaUicanism dates from 1682, 
previously to which it had been almost altogether effiiced. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, in "Vaticanism/' cites from the able historic Fleming, the 
conclusive statement, *' Le Concile de Constance 6tablit la mazime de tout 
temps enseignSe en France, que tout Pape est soumis au jugement de tout 
concile universal en ce qui conceme la foi ;" and the able Hallam who, in 
his " History of the Middle Ages," ch. vii. pt. 2^ says, " Those Decrees 
(that is those of the Council of Constance and Basle) are the great pillars 
of that moderate theory with respect to the Papal authority, which dis- 
tinguished the Gallican Church, and is embraced, I presume, by almost all 
laymen, and the major part of ecclesiastics this side the Alps." Archbishop 
Manning himself, in his reply to Mr. Gladstone's " Vatican Decrees," 
p. 158, in stating the motive of the Vatican Council in the definition, so 
far from representing the principles of Gallicanism to be obsolete, repre- 
sents that " the doctrines of the Council of Constance had grown into a 
formal and public error, and a patient, active, and organized opposition to 
the Prerogatives of the Holy See, which had caused a theological and 
practical division among pastors and people." 
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Popes recognised the Gallican Churcli and its liberties, 
and remained in acknowledged communion with it, 
even appointing Cardinals from the dignitaries of that 
Church, of whom one, the celebrated Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, took an active part in the proceedings of the 
Council of Trent, which, after twenty-five sessions, 
spread over nearly twenty years, and five pontificates, at 
last separated without being able to firame any decree 
, as to the authority and appointment of Bishops, which 
would satisfy the Pope on the one side, and the bishops 
of Prance on the other.* 

Can any thinking man believe that any considera- 
tion, but that of the temporizing policy which made 
the Pope think it inexpedient to set so lai^e and 
important a section of the Church at defiance, pre- 
vented the Popes from excommunicating and anathe- 
matizing the Galileans, just as, at a subsequent 
period, they feared not to do with regard to the less 
influential and less numerous party of the Jansenists ? 
The Grallican Church was free^ and denied the i/nfalli- 
bility of the Pope even m matters of faith^ tvithout the 
concurrence of a general cotmcil ; but it was numerous 
and powerful ! The Jansenists denied the infallibility 
of the Pope merely in matters of fact, and it was 
anathematized and excommunicated (though it was 
not in the Pope's power to destroy it) ; but then the 
Jansenists were more pious and zealous than numerous 
or powerful, and therefore could be trampled on with 
impunity. Is this the conduct which might have been 

* Vet 80 anxious was the Pope Innocent XI. to silence the celebrated 
Gallican fiossuet, Bishop of Meaux, who openlj disputed the Infallibility 
of the Pope, that he is said to have actually offered him a Cardinal's hat, if 
he would onlj abstain from taking an active part in the quarrel then going 
on between him and Louis XIY. of France. 
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expected from those who knew and felt themselves to 
be armed with a divinely constituted authority ? or was 
it the result of that truckling and time-serving spirit 
in poor human nature, which is ever ready to bow 
before the powerful and oppress the weak ? 

The Galilean Church, moreover, was not the only 
one which evinced an independent spirit in the last 
century ; in sad contrast to the present tone of the 
TJltramontanist Episcopate both in Prance and Ger- 
many. So late as the year 1786 a congress of German 
Bishops assembled at Ems, at which the Electoral 
Archbishops of Metz, Treves, and Cologne, and the 
Archbishop of Salzburg attended. 

At that Congress a number of resolutions were come 
to as to the extent and nature of the Episcopal juris- 
diction, and the degree in which it should be subjected 
to the control of the Roman See.* 

In the preface to these resolutions there occurs the 
following passage : — " Although the Pope at Rome is 
and continues to be the head and Primate of the whole 
Church, and the centre of unity, holding from God the 
jurisdiction required for that purpose, insomuch that 
every Catholic is bound ever and most respectfully to 
yield him canonical obedience ; yet all other privileges 
and reservations, not connected with the primacy m the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era^ but which have 
emanated from the later Decretals of Isidore, to the 
manifest prejudice of the Bishops, cannot, now that 
ih.Q forgery and fallacy of them is sufficiently proved, 

* The proceedings and result of this Congress will be foond in fall in 
the appendix to the Beport (42) relative to Boman Catholics, ordered 
bj the House of Commons to be printed 25th June, 1816, and to be re« 
printed 14th February, 1861 (pp. 86—96.) 
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and generally acknowledged,* be drawn within the 
limits of that jurisdiction, as they must be classed with 
the encroachments of the Eoman Court ; the Bishops, 
then, are justified in reaaauming the exercise of the 
authority granted them hy God, more particularly as no 
remonstrances, addressed to the Papal See, relative to 
this subject have been of any avail." And again : " If 
the Archbishops and Bishops of Grermany should be 
again reinstated in those rights, which belong to them 
by the appointment of God^ and should be emancipated 
from the principal causes of complaint against the 
Court of Eome, they will then, and not till then, be 
capable to proceed speedily to the amendment of 
Church discipline in all its parts, according to uniform 
principles, to take the necessary steps to extirpate all 
defects and abuses which have gradually crept in/' 
(xxiii. Appx., p. 94.) 

The same Archbishops addressed a letter to the 
Emperor, which accompanied these resolutions, in 
which they say — " That, in the discharge of their 
pastoral duties, they were circumscribed by nothing 
so much as by the encroachments of the Court of 
Rome. These encroachments, so prejtidicial to the 
liberty of the German Church, were on the increase, 
indeed, at an early period, and especially since the 
general adoption of Decretals fabricated by Isidore; 
after which period these usurpations were extended 
more and more by the retainers of the Court of E/ome. 
Such grievous wrongs have compelled the Grerman 
nation, for centuries past, to raise many and loud 
complaints, and, at the Councils of Constance, Basle, 

* See Appendix D. 
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and Trent, press for a radical and complete redress ; 
which, however, it has never been able to obtain." 
(p. 95.) 

Now, how did the all-powerful possessors of the 
Papal See, and so-called Vicars and Vicegerents of 
Christ upon earth, deal with these remonstrants ? It 
is true their indignant remonstrance against the 
usurpations and encroachments of the Roman See, 
under the false title of the forged Decretals, did not 
succeed in inducing the Popes to renounce their ill- 
founded and arrogant pretensions. But did they 
excommunicate the German Church because their 
bishops claimed to derive their rights immediately from 
God, and refused to recognise the absolute supremacy 
of the See of Rome, as Vicegerents of Christ upon 
earth, from whom all their power was derived, and 
who had, therefore, absolute authority to rule and 
mould the German Church after their own^ infallible 
wisdom or good pleasure V No such thing. For just 
as the Gallican Church, because it was that of a great 
nation, was spared and conciliated, so the German 
Church was also a powerful establishment, and the 
Popes were too politic to cut off from their comr- 
munion such a nimierous and influential body, merely 
because it was unwilling to admit such questionable 
and disputed points as those of Papal infallibility and 
Papal supremacy ? 
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CHAPTER XXL 



SYLIABUS OF ABGnCENTS. 



I HAYS now, I hope, in no unfair or unchristian spirit, 
endeavoored to test the claims of the Bishop of Borne 
to Universal Supremacy and the gift of In£adlibiliiy hy 
the triple criterion of Ecclesiastical History, Scripture, 
and Common Sense ,and in order to facilitate any future 
discussion, or reply, I think it may be conTcnient to 
recapitulate in a brief form the principal propositions, 
which I conceire to hare been estahUshed in the pre- 
pages, at least to the extent of demanding a 



clear and conclusive demonstration of the contrary, 
from those who assert the truth of the dermatic decrees 
of the Vatican Council of July, 1870. This recapitu- 
lation, following the convenient precedent afforded by 
the present Pontiff in December, 1864, 1 present to 
my readers in the form of the following 

SYLLABUS, 

or Besimie, of the principal propositions claimed to be 
established in the foregoing chapters. 

L That the alleged Supremacy of the Bishop of 
Borne is not an institution of our Lord, or his Apostles ; 
but the tardy result of continued encroachment on the 
rights of other Churches. 

11. That the modem invention of the theory of 
development will not apply to Papal Supremacy, which. 
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if it ever existed, of di/vme rights must have been coeval 
with the existence of Christianity, and not developed 
at any later period. 

III. That the early jurisdiction of the Bishops of 
Rome was confined to the limits of the Suburbican 
Churches, and did not extend even to any of the great 
Italian Churches, such as Milan, Aquileia, or Ravenna. 

IV. That the See of Rome was not considered as 
" the Mother and Mistress of all Churches," even by 
the adjacent city of Milan, for one thousand years 
after the death of our Lord ; and Milan, for two hun- 
dred years together, refused even to hold communion 
with the Church of Rome. 

V. That the Bishop of Aquileia and his provincial 
Synod, at the end of the sixth century, threatened to 
resort to the Archbishops of Prance for ordination, 
rather than submit to receive it at the hands of Pope 
Gregory, then Bishop of Rome. 

VI. That the Bishops of Ravenna resisted all at- 
tempts of Popes Martin I., Eugenius I., and Vitalian 
to reduce them to subjection; and Bishop Maurus, at 
the end of the seventh century, on his death-bed 
bound his clergy never to submit themselves to the 
Bishop of Rome. 

VII. That the Church of Carthage in Africa, 
under the guidance of one of the greatest Saints and 
Fathers of the Early Church, St. Cyprian, in the 
third century, was perfectly independent of the 
Bishops of Rome ; and its Bishops were recognised by 
the Roman clergy (who always addressed Cyprian aa 
Pope Cyprian) as coequal in power with the Bishops 
of Rome; and Pirmilian, Bishop of Csesarea, in 
Cappadocia, reproved Pope Stephen in the strongest 

Q 
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language for his daring attempt to excominunicate St. 
Cyprian. 

VIII. That the famous Council of Carthage, at 
which eighty-five Bishops of Africa, Numidia, and 
Mauritania attended, refused to recognise the Bishop 
of Rome as a Bishop of Biahope^ and laid it down that 
all their Episcopal powers to govern the Church were 
derived from our Lord alone. 

IX. That the Church of Africa, in the time of the 
great St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, defeated the attempts of 
Popes Zosimus and Boniface I. to establish a right of 
appeal to Rome by means of a deliberate fraud — viz., 
by representing the Canons of a small local Council 
of Sardica in 317, as Canons of the great (Ecumenical 
Council of Nice in 325. 

X. That the African Bishops also showed their 
independence by admonishing Pope Celestine not to 
introduce into the Church " the arrogance, ambition, 
Bud pride of the age," or to send any more clerks into 
Africa to see his judgments executed ; and warning 
him that they would no further bear with his legate 
Paustinus, who had baen sent into Africa to induce 
thfim to restore Apiarius, whom they had removed 
from communion for his crimes. 

XI. That the Eastern Churches, when perplexed 
by the Arian heresy, in the time of St. Basil the 
Great, and St. Athanasius, applied for assistance, not 
to the Pope as acknowledged head of the Church, but 
to the Western Bishops generally, and to the Bishops 
of Italy and France, and the Bishops of the Sea Coasts 
and the Isles. 

XIL That St. Chrysostom, when most unjustly 
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deposed from his see of Constantinople, by a Synod 
illegally assembled, and banished to the mountains of 
Taunus, instead of appealing to the See of Rome as 
the supreme authority, sent a circular letter to Inno- 
cent, Bishop of Rome ; Venerius, Bishop of IBlan; 
and Chromatins, Bishop of Aquileia, entreating theib 
assistance and co-operation — and that they would write 
to the East to tell them that what was done against 
him was to be considered as of no force, as done against 
the laws in his absence by his enemies. 

XIII. That the Canons of the great Council of 
Nice treated the privileges of both the Bishop of 
Rome and Bishop of Jerusalem as derived from custom^ 
or ANCiBNT TJSAaE of the Church, and not as due to any 
higher origin. 

XIV. That the Canons of the great Council of Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 381-3, did the same, and assigned to 
the Bishop of Constantinople the second place, " inas- 
much as (having become the seat of Empire) it was 
itself New Romey 

XV. That the Greneral Council of Chalcedony A.D. 
451, in its 28th Canon, expressly treated the privileges 
of ancient Rome as derived from its having been the 
seat of Umpire. 

XVI. That Pope Leo I. and his Legates vigorously 
opposed this Canon, not as being in derogation of his 
privileges, but as against those of the Archbishops of 
Alexandria and Antioch, and m violation of the decrees 
of the Council of Nice ^ which he said were *' inspired 
by the Soly Ghost " ; but he and his successors ulti- 
mately, though reluctantly, assented to the Canons of 
Chalcedon without any exception of the 28th, merely 

Q 2 
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iitsiniiating that anything done contrary to the inspired 
CanoM of Nice would be void. 

XyjL That Pope Gr^ory the Great protested 
strongly against the assumption of the title of Uni- 
TERSAL Bishop on the part of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and in one of his epistles emphatically 
says, ** I indeed confidently assert that whosoever either 
csdls himself, or desires to be called Uniyeesal Priest 
(or Bishop), that person, in his own elation, is the Pre- 
cursor of Anti-Christy because in his pride he exalts 
himself above the others." 

XVni. That Pope Boniface HE. obtained an edict 
from the Emperor Phocas, a man of the worst cha- 
racter that ever disgraced the Empire, at the begin- 
ning of the 7th century, that the Church of Biome 
should be styled the " Head of all Churches," and the 
Pope " Universal Bishop." 

XIX. That St. Cyprian, St. Augustine, St. Atha- 
nasius, and many others who were not Bishops of 
Bome, were all addressed as Popes by their cotempo- 
raries, and the title of Vicar of Christ was never 
attributed to the Bishops of Rome for a thousand years 
after the death of our Lord ; and probably not till a.d. 
1439. 

XX. That Papal Supremacy if proved would not 
necessarily imply Infallibility ; though Papal Infalli- 
bility, if proved, would imply Supremacy. 

XXI. That the dogma of Papal Infallibility implies 
(Ist) an infallible guide to the Church ; (2nd) an inter- 
preter of Scripture who cannot err; (3rd) a Supreme 
judge of all controversies that can arise upon any 
question of faith or morals. 

XXn. That, if Pius IX. is infallible, he is not the 
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first infallible guide, interpreter, and judge, but the last 
of an uninterrupted succession of such, from the times 
of our Lord himself. 

XXIII. That there are only three ways of testing 
claims to infallibility — Ecclesiastical History, Holy 
Scripture, and Reason ; and that Papal Infallibility is 
not borne out by history. 

XXIV. That Pope Sonorim I., a.d. 625-638, adopted 
the Monothelite heresy, and was condemned as a 
HERETIC by his equally infallible successors, Popes 
Leo II, and Adrian 11. 

XXV. That Pope Honorius was for 900 years con- 
demned in the Breviary of the Roman Church among 
persons ^' damnatce memoruB*' 

XXVI. That Pope lAberim I., aj). 352-366, after 

a two years' exile, subscribed an heretical Arian creed, 

and signed the condemnation of St. Athanasvus, and on 

those terms was restored to his episcopal throne in 

August, 358. 

XXVn. That Pope Zosimus, A.D. 417, approved of 
the heretical opinions of Pelagius and Caelestius about 

original sin, but afterwards retracted his decision, when 

resisted by the African Church under the guidance of 

St. Augustine. Query, whether the Pope or the Saint 

had the best claim to be considered infallible ? 

XXVni. That Pope Figilms, a.d. 540-55, changed 

his opinions several times on the Controversy of " the 

Three Chapters," which Pelagius 11. apologises for on 

the ground of his imperfect knowledge of Greek ! 

XXIX. That Pope Gregory VII. (1073-1086) ad- 
mitted he might be surprised into error, and preferred 
(very properly if not infallible) to correct his mistake. 

XXX. That Pope Paschal II. (1099-1118) being 
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suspected of heresy, made a profession of his faith, in 
fiill council, in order to allay the suspicion. 

XXXI. That Pope Innocent III. (1198-1216) ad- 
mits he might he judged hy the Church for an error 
against the faith. 

XXXn. That Pope Nicholas UI. (1277-80) issued 
a Bull " Exeat qui Seminat,'' which was confirmed by 
Popes Martin IV., Nicholas IV., and Clement V. But 
in 1323 Pope John XXII. issued the Bull " Cvm inter 
nonnullos^'' in which he branded as heretical the doc- 
trine of his four predecessors. 

XXXIII. That Pope John XXII. (1316-34) pro- 
pounded a dogma which he subsequently retracted as 
erroneous and contrary to the Catholic faith. 

XXXIV. That Pope Boniface VIII (1294-1304) in 
his Bull TJnam Sanctam declared it to be de fide that 
he possessed universal temporal sovereignty de jure 
divino. Pope Clement V. annulled that Bull by the 
Bull '* Meruit." Query — which of the two Popes 
was in error? 

XXXV. That Pope Gregory XI (1370-78) revoked 
by his last will all erroneous opinions contrary to the 
Catholic faith to which he might hare given utterance, 
whether in Consistory or in Council, that is, even in his 
most solemn utterances " ex cathedra!' 

XXXVI. That the Council of Basle maintained 
that the Council was superior to the Pope. Pope 
Eugenius IV. maintained the reverse ; but ultimately, 
in Dec, 1483, approved the proceedings of the Council, 
and thus acknowledged his own fallibility, and revoked 
in his Bull " Dudvm " his previous Bulls. 

XXXVn. That Pope Nicholas V. (1449) aoknow- 
ledged the decrees of the Council of Basle to be valid, 
and thereby recognised the Pope as inferior to the 
Council. 
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XXXVni. That ^aEneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope 
Pius II. (1458-64) openly taught that a Pope may 
err; though he afterwards retracted when he him- 
self became Pope. But his testimony (when un- 
biassed), as the most learned theologian of the time, 
is important, as proving the prevailing opinion of 
the age. 

XXXIX. That Pope Adrian VL openly professed 
the fallibility of the Pope, and referred to the error of 
John XXII. in proof of it. 

XL. That the Popes therefore, by their own 
showing, are not infallible guides to the Universal 
Church. 

XU. That Popes may also err as interpreters of 
Scripture is proved by their dealings with the Latin 
Vulgate at and after the Council of Trent. 

XLII. That the Vulgate was pronounced by that 
Council, under the Popes, Paul III., Julius III., and 
Pius IV., to be the true text of the Holy Scriptures, 
and that nobody, under any pretext, should dare or pre- 
sume to reject it. 

XLIII. That, nevertheless, a Commission was ap- 
pointed by Pope Pius IV. to revise and correct it. 

XLIV. That in 1690 the corrected translation was 
printed at the Vatican, under the eye of Pope Sixtus 
v., who himself states in his, Bull that he corrected the 
proof sheets with his own hand, and pronounced it to 
be the true, legitimate, authentic, and indubitable 
text ; and threatened all persons who should presume 
to alter it, with " the indignation of Almighty God, 
and of the blessed Apostles, Peter and Paul." 

XLV. That so incorrect was this edition, that Pope 
Clement VIII., in 1592, published a new edition, 
which he declared to be authentic, and threatened in 
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like maimer with exeommunicatioii any one who should 
presume to alter it. 

XLVI. That on comparing the two editions of 
Sixtus V. and Clement VIII., it was found that they 
diflfered in more than ttvo thousand places / / 

XLVII. That the Bishops of Rome have never 
acted as infallible interpreters of the sense of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

!KLVIII. That, while many of the Fathers wrote 
copious commentaries to explain the Holy Scriptures, 
no Pope before Innocent IH., in the 13th century, 
ever appeared as a Commentator, and his commentaries 
were limited to the seven penitential Psalms! 

XLIX. That Pope Damasus in the 6th century, 
instead of interpreting hard passages in Holy Scripture 
for St. Jerome, who had been his Secretary, repeatedly 
consulted St. Jerome by letters, when at a distance, 
about the true meaning of numerous passages which 
had puzzled him, and which St. Jerome interpreted. 

L. That the Council of Trent decreed that Scrip- 
ture should be interpreted {not according to the judg- 
ment of the Pope), but ^^ according to the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers y 

LI. That none of the three Scripture texts upon 
which the advocates of Papal Supremacy and Infal- 
libility rely, prove either the one or the other. 

LII. That those dogmas, if they have any founda- 
tion, are based upon three propositions: — 1st. that 
our Lord bestowed those privileges on St. Peter ; 2nd 
that they were transmitted to St. Peter's successors ; 
3rd. that the Bishops of Home were excluMvely such 
successors. 

LIII. That the 1st text relied on (St. Matthew xvi. 
18) does not prove any of them. 
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UV. That so far is there from being " a unanimous 
consent of the Fathers " as to the true interpretation 
of this passage, there is none as to which they differ 
more. Forty-four authorities, including Popes Felix 
in., Hormisdas, Gregory I., Hadrian I., John VIII., 
and Stephen V. hold that it was not the person^ but 
the confession of faith of Peter, on which Christ built 
His Church. 

LV. That the " keys of the kingdom of Heaven," 
which were promised in Matt. xvi. 19 to St. Peter, as 
representing the rest, were really given to all the 
Apostles. 

LVI. That St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. Chry- 
sosTOM, and St. Augustine so interpret it. 

LVn. That Pope Hadrian VI., St. Cyril, Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, St. Hilary, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. 
Chrysostom, St. Augustine, and St. Athanasius, all 
hold that none can forgive sins but God only. 

LVIII. That the text, Luke xxii. 31, &c., affords no 
proof of any of the three requisite propositions. St. 
Chrysostom, St. Basil, St. Augustine, and other fathers 
interpret it, not as creating an office giving supreme 
jurisdiction, but as a prayer referring to Peter's per- 
sonal fall, and exhorting him to his duty towards his 
brethren. 

LIX. That Pope Pius IX. virtually gives up this 
text, by relying upon St. Matthew and St. John only 
(omitting all reference to St. Luke) in his dogmatic 
Constitution of July, 1870. 

LX. That the text, John xxi. 15-17, affords no 
proof of either infallibility or supremacy ; and that 
St. Cyril, St. Epiphanius, St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, 
St. Chrysostom, and other fathers, all treat it as 
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admonitory and exhortatire to duti/f not as institutive 
or coUatire of potoer. 

LXI. That at least forty Popes have treated other 
Bishops, not as their suhordinates, but as^/toir-pastors, 
" Cb-Episcopi," and omitted to claim for themselves 
the character of sole pastor or shepherd, which they 
would have been, if " Peed my sheep " had been ex- 
clusively addressed to St. Peter and his successors. 

LXIT. That the account given in Acts xv. 6, &c., 
of the earliest Ecclesiastical Council on record, is quite 
inconsistent with the idea of any supremacy in St. 
Peter. 

LXIII. That the farewell address of St. Paul at 
Miletus (Acts xx.) is conclusive that he knew nothing 
of the supposed powers or privileges of St. Peter or 
his successors. 

LXIV. That St. Paul did not recognise St. Peter as 
his Supreme Head, but on a memorable occasion 
" withstood hiTn because he was to be blamed." 

LXV. That St Peter, m his oum genuine MpiatleSy 
could not have omitted to proclaim his great preroga- 
tives, if he had believed himself to have been appointed 
by our Lord Infallible and Supreme ruler, guide, and 
interpreter of the Universal Church. 

LXVI. That St. Peter, foreseeing the corruptions 
of future times, besought all Bishops and Elders to 
feed the flock of God, and not to do it " for filthy 
lucre's sake, nor as lording it over God's heritage " ; 
but as "patterns" to the flock under Christ, the 
" Prince of Pastors." 

LXVII. That St. Peter had no successor as an 
Apostle, and was never in a local sense. Bishop of 
Rome, for linus, Clement, and perhaps Anacletus 
were Bishops of Rome in St. Peter's lifetime. 
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LXVIII. That the notion that St. Peter was twenty- 
five years Bishop of Rome is now given up hy most 
learned men as without any suflGicient foundation in 
history. 

LXIX. That the supposed arguments from reason 
can he shown to he equally defective ; such as " there 
must be some infallible and supreme tribunal, and no 
other Church pretends to be supreme or infallible." 
Such arguments are founded on a fallacy which is 
easily exposed by a redtcctio ad absurdum. 

LXX. That the Papal Infallibility, if it could be 
proved to exist in theory, is not in practice " a working 
principle ; " as the Pope, even according to the Vati- 
can Decrees, only acts infallibly when he speaks ex 
cathedra, and the faithful have no certain test what 
utterances are ex cathedra and what not. 

LXXI. That eminent E/oman Catholic writers 
differ widely as to what utterances are ea: cathedrd. 
Father John H. Newman holds that they are veryfeu), 
and Dr. W. G. Ward, of the Dublm Review, holds that 
they are very nvmerous. 

LXXII. That Fcype Gregory XVI. (as Mauro Cap- 
pellari) laid down tests, but does not himself act on 
them in his own Encyclicals. 

LXXIII. That according to the recent Vatican 
Decrees the duty of implicit obedience to commands 
of the Pope is still more extensive than that of im- 
plicit belief in. his infallible utterances. 

LXXIV. That Pope Clement XI. lays down that the 
obedience due is not satisfied by keepi/ng silence merely, 
but by interiorly submitting to the Papal authority, as 
Pather Newman and Pather Ryder say, " without a 
word " — " ex corde et animor 

LXXV. That there is a great difference of opinion 
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between leaders of different schools as to What consti- 
tutes an utterance " ex cathedra^'' which no one but 
the Pope can settle ; and he has declined for more than 
seven years, though earnestly called on by those leaders, 
to decide between them. 

LXXVI. That there is but little prospect of any 
decision, for the fiercest controversy raged for more 
than 700 years between the Dominican and Franciscan 
orders on the subject of the Immaculate Conception, 
which, since 8th Dec., 1854, has been " an article of 
Paith necessary to salvation,'^ and yet no Pope ever 
ventured to decide between them, untU the contro- 
versy died out of itself; and Pius IX. then defined it of 
his own authority to be defide. 

LXXVI I. That the mode in which a succession of 
Popes tolerated the " Gallican liberties " of the Great 
French Church, and the insubordination of the power- 
ful German Episcopate, in contrast with their deal- 
ing with the poor Jansenists, proves that those Popes 
did not believe their own claims to either Infallibility 
or Supremacy. 

LXXVIII. That the Decretal Letters attributed to 
the early Popes were forgeries, and are now admitted 
even by Ultramontanists to be so, and yet they are 
the foundation on which the doctrines of Supremacy 
and Infallibility are built, and really constitute The 
Charter of the Papacy. 

LXXIX. Consequently, as the Romish Church (i. e,, 
the Pope) is upon the foregoing grounds proved to be 
neither supreme nor infallible, his claims are (in Dr. 
Mannings own emphatic language), "An Imposture, 
and AN Usurpation;" and "Obedience" to such 
usurped authority, is " the worst of bondage." 
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" On this point/' says Bishop Pessler, who filled the 
post of Secretary-General at the late Vatican Council, 
in p. 3 of the Preface to his Reply to Dr. Schutte, 
translated by Father Ambrose St. J ohn, of the Oratory 
at Birmingham, " on this point the supporters as well 
as the adversaries of Papal Infallibility are agreed, viz , 
that the definition upon the Infallible teaching of the 
Roman Pontiff comprehends all former as well as all 
future Popes. No one whatever in the Vatican Council 
has been guilty of the theological absurdity of writing 
to define that only Pius IX. and his Successors were 
infallible, to the exclusion of all former Popes." The 
same authority also, in p. 42, lays it down that the 
Pope, as visible head of the whole Church, is : I. The 
Supreme Teacher of truths necessary for salvation, 
revealed by God ; II. The Supreme Priest ; III. 'l^he Su- 
preme i^^is/a for in ecclesiastical matters; and rV. The 
Supreme Judge i/n Ecclesiastical Cav^ses. He confines in- 
fallibility to the first character only (but that obviously 
includes all the characters in the enumeration in the 
text, of ^"^ guide, interpreter, and judge of contro- 
versies "). He merely " declines to place in the range 
of subjects for the exercise of Infallibility, ecclesiastical 
matters which commonly form the subject of ecclesias- 
tical processes {i.e., legal proceedings), such as marriage 
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questions, benefice questions, patronage questions, 
church-building questions, &c." * 

Cardinal Manning, in his "Vatican Decrees," p. 
166, lays it down " that Infallibility extends to the 
whole revealed Word of God ... as, for instance, 
in declaring the canon, and authenticity, and triie in- 
terpretation ofSoly Scripture,'' and the like ; and in p. 
165 " the Church {i,e., the Pope) is the Sole Interpreter 
of the Faith and of the Law." 

Again, in his Petri Priv., iii., 65, he points out how 
wide and general is the formula in " faith and morals," 
in these words : — " Faith " includes morals ; and this, 
which is the ultimate object of infallibility , is expressed 
in the following and various formulas : 1. Concerning 
faith ; 2. In things of faith and morals ; 3. Things 
which pertain to faith ; 4. Things necessary to salva- 
tion ; 5. Precepts of morals binding the whole Church ; 
6. Things pertaining to piety ; 7. Things of religion ; 
8. Thing* of faith, speculative and practical; 9. 
Things pertaining to doctrine ; 10. Controversies of reli- 
gion ; 11. Things pertaining to the natural and Divine 
laws ; 12. Things pertaining to the spiritual health of 
souls ; 13. And to the salvation of the faithful ; 14. 
To the good estate of the Church ; 15. The deciding 
of controversies and the extermination of errors ; 16. 
Things which regard piety and the whole Church ; 17. 
Matters of religion. These might be greatly multi- 
plied ; they will however suffice to show how wide and 
general is the formula " in faith and morals." And 
in p. 67 he asserts further that the Church (meaning 
the Pope) has an infallible assistance in disarming and 
proscribing " false philosophies and false science,' and 
of course, therefore, in determining what is true 
philosophy. 
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HoNomus. 



The case of Pope Honorius has always proved STich a 
crucial diflGiculty to those who have committed them- 
selves to the doctrine of Papal Infallibility, and has for 
centuries taxed the learning and ingenuity of the ablest 
Roman controversialists to the utmost, that it seems to 
deserve a more detailed examination than could be 
entered upon in the text. Some of the most eminent 
and bold among those controversialists have thrown 
aside as evidently untenable the over-subtle and 
utterly unsatisfactory distinction between the guilt of 
being the original author of an heretical doctrine, and 
of those who connive at and encourage a heresy 
originated by another, evidently perceiving that where 
a person in such a position as Honorius undoubtedly 
was, as the principal Bishop in Christendom, still 
more (as he was assumed by such writers to be the 
Infallible Head of the Universal Church), it was a 
wholly untenable position, that such an authority 
could foment and encourage heresy, and yet not be a 
heretic, of which class were Cardinals Bellarmine, 
Baronius, Bzovius, and others, who were too clear- 
sighted to conceive that a Pope could be the infallible 
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guide, interpreter of truth, and sole tribunal for the 
decision of controversies, and at the same time also a 
heretic^ or heretical person, or, in any way, an open 
encourager and promoter of heretical doctrines in 
others, especially when publicly consulted on behalf 
of the Church, as Honorius was, by rival patriarchs, 
and called on to give his opinion whether the new 
point of faith was heretical or not.* Accordingly, 
these great authorities think it necessary stoutly to 
maintain that Pope Honorius was neither a heretic 
nor a promoter of heresy, but a Pontiff of perfectly 
orthodox faith, and that his letters to Sergius, &c., 
set forth sound Catholic doctrines. 

If this view were consistent with Ecclesiastical 
History, it would be a satisfactory answer to those who 
argue from his case that Popes are not always personally 
infallible ; but it would at the same time prove that 
Pope Honorius was the most injured and maligned 
Pontiff who even presided for a month over the See of 
Roxne, much less for the considerable space of thirteen 

* Cardinal Manning evidently holds the same views, for though for the 
sake of argument in his Petri PrivUegiuniy Appendix VI., p. 223, he con- 
tents himself with affirming that the case of Honorius is dovhtfult lower 
down in same page, he asserts that both Honorius's epistles were entirely 
orthodox, and quotes with approbation a passage from a recent Pastoral 
of the Archbishop of Baltimore, in which he asserts that '* those letters 
'' clearly taught sound Catholic doctrine, only enjoining silence as to the 
" use of certain terms then new to the Church ; " to which he might have 
added that Bellarmine actually praises Honorius for writing in those letters 
" with the most prudent counsel," for, says he, " in the beginning of this 
'' heresy, nothing had been defined by the Church on the subject, and there- 
^' fore Honorius, fearing what afterwards actually happened, that this con- 
'' tention might grow into some grave schism, wished to conciliate both 
** opinions, and at the same time remove the subject of scandal and 
" contention." (Disputations, Boman Edition, 1832, de Romano Pontif., 
Lib. iv., c. xi., p. 732-3.) 
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years, which the ecclesiastical records render it im- 
possible to believe. Now what are the facts ? 1. He 
was represented for centuries as a person condemned 
and anathematized by the 6th Council in the most 
emphatic and solemn manner as a heretic, and his 
letters burned, as having authoritatively confirmed the 
impiotcs doctrines of the Monothelites (see text, p. 91) 

2. Ilis condemnation was confirmed by Pope Leo. II. 

3. It was indisputably repeated by the 7th Council. 

4. And again, by the 8th Council. 6. By Pope 
Adrian II., who in writing to the 8th Council justified 
the condemnation of Pope Honorius, od the ground 
that his was an exceptional case, as his crime was 
heresy, which is the only crime for which it is lawful 
to inferiors to resist a Pope. 6th. It is indisputable 
that every Pope, for many centuries after Honorius, 
before ascending the Papal throne, was obliged to 
make a profession of Paith, and subscribe it at what is 
believed to be the tomb of St. Peter, in which solemn 
profession he adopted the acts of the 6th Cguncil, pre- 
sided over by the Legates of Pope Agatho, in which 
they condemned with perpetual anathema not only 
Sergius Pyrrhus, &c., &c., the authors of the new 
heretical dogma, but Honorius also, who fomented 
and encouraged their wicked assertions . . . and all 
those who strive to confound and extinguish the true 
natures of Christ, and therefore have paid the penalty 
of the same anathema (pari cum eis anathemate mulc- 
taverunt). 7th. Until the latter half of the 16th 
century it is beyond dispute (as stated p. 94 supra) that 
the name of Honorius was included in the Roman 
Breviary with those of Cyrus, Sergius Pyrrhus, &c., 
as all equally condemned by the 6th Council as persons 

R 
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damnatae memoriae (which Breviary, be it remem- 
bered, is obligatory on every priest to use in his daily 
prayers). His name waa left out for the first time in 
the year 1568, 900 years after his condemnation. 

I should observe before going farther, how clear it 
is that none of the Councils, Popes, or authentic 
documents in public use in the Church already referred 
to draw any distinction between the first originators 
of a heresy and those who encouraged and fomented it 
afterwards, especially where any of the latter were in 
a position of authority, which made it their imperative 
duty to nip in the bud the risings of a new heresy, if 
he really knew that it waa such. That it was the 
paramount duty of the Roman Pontiff, the Bishop of 
the first See in Europe, to try to do this, even if he 
had not any special gift, such as the personal infalli- 
bility at present attributed to him, is not disputed. 
Ecclesiastical authorities of the highest kind are to be 
found in abundance to prove that mere silence^ or 
negligence,, or a spirit of compromise in not con- 
demning a noxious heresy before it had time to spread 
and become formidable, is as deserving of condemna- 
tion as the sin of originating it.* This is so plain, 
even to common sense, that not only Ecclesiastical, 
but Secular authorities are not wanting to confirm it. 
Thus the language of the Emperor Honorius and 
Theodorius, in their rescript to Aurelius, Bishop of 
Carthage, is quoted with approbation by the eminent 

• St. Theodorey after quoting St. Chrysostom, says, " Silence is equal to 
" consent ; that is, it equally betrays the truth and abdicates just authority, 
" and subverts those subject to it." Again, " He who communicates with 
" heretics, who praises them, who neglects to repress and condemn them 
" when it was officially incumbent on him, is worthy of Anathema." 
Nat. Alex., His. EccL, Paris, 1714, tom. v., p. 609. 
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ecclesiastical historian, Natalis Alexander, in which 
rescript they say " their blame is one and the same, 
who either by dissembling, by connivance, or by not 
condemning, have afforded noxious favour to false 
doctrine." 

The only substantial question, then, seems to be, 
whether these records and documents are genuine, or 
whether they are like so many others (and like the 
now admittedly false Decretals of the pseudo-Isidore), 
forged or corrupted. 

Here Bellarmine, Baronius, Bzovius, Spondanus, 
Pighius, and others following them, meet the 
difficulty in the only consistent and substantial way, 
by boldly asserting that what has been handed down 
from age to age as a true and authentic record of the 
Acts of the 6th Council, are corrupt and unfaith- 
worthy, and even go so far as to point out the authors 
of the alleged interpolations or forgeries. They assert 
that these forgeries were done by the heretical Greeks 
themselves, and particularly by Theodoras, Archbishop 
of Constantinople, who had been deposed as a Mono- 
thelite, and afterwards upon a feigned penitence was 
restored to the Patriarchal See of Constantinople ; and 
who, they assert, managed to obliterate his own name 
from the Acts of the 6th Council, and to interpolate 
and substitute the name of his rival, Honorius, who 
waa really untainted by heresy, in place of his own, 
and which was the more readily done, because Honorius 
being then some time dead, was not able to detect and 
expose the calumnious forgery. The Greeks, it was 
perhaps said with some truth, were much in the habit 
of such dishonest falsifications, and were extremely 
adroit in effecting them. 

E 2 
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If these arguments would bear a close examination 
nothing could have more satisfactorily cleared the 
character of the much-maligned Honorius, or got rid 
of the objections sought to be derived from his sup- 
posed errors against the now triumphant dogma of 
the Pope's Infallibility. Let us, however, examine 
the matter more closely, and in order to do so in an 
unexceptionable manner, I shall confine myself to the 
eminent Roman Catholic authorities referred to by 
Cardinal Manning himself (Petri Priv. iii., p. 117-18), 
as showing that the case of Pope Honorius " has been 
completely solved," giving in Appendix, p. 224, the 
references " to the works and places in which," he says, 
they " are abundantly ansivered.' 

The first of these authorities is Jos. Bmer, of the 
Society of Jesus, in his Apparatus Eruditionis, par. iii., 
and it is scarcely possible to believe that Cardinal 
Manning had himself read what Biner has written on 
the subject, for instead of " answering abundantly " the 
objections of Gallican or Protestant writers, it will be 
seen that he abv/ndantly answered the arguments of 
Cardinals Bellarmine and Baronius, and their fol- 
lowers. 

Let the reader judge — 

In part 3, p. 90, et seq., § V. (Edition of 1754, 
August. Vind;), Biner honestly recapitulates all the 
arguments of Bellarmine, Baronius, and others, to 
prove that the Acts of the 6th Council were corrupted, 
and the name of Honorius interpolated in its Acts, 
and also in the Epistle of Leo II., who confirmed the 
6th Council, and replies to them thus : — 

" Others find great difficulty in believing this, for it 
seems to them not sufficiently credible, that all the 
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copies of the 6th Synod were corrupted, or could be 
corrupted ; for although those which were preserved 
at Constantinople might be tampered with, how 
could those copies be corrupted which the other 
Patriarchs carried away with them, and especially 
that copy which the Pontifical Legates took to 
Rome?* How could Theodorus (whom Spondanus 
suspected of erasing his own name, and substituting 
that of Honorius), tamper with these acts, especially 
as it was not till three years after the 6th Council, 
upon the death of Archbishop Georgius, that he 
was (on his affected penitence), restored to the See 
of Constantinople? Why did no one at the time 
advert to or expose this corruption in a matter of 
such great moment, as they did other corruptions? 
Why did not the Romans vindicate the innocence of 
their own Pontiff? Why did not the Roman 
Legates in the 7th and 8th Councils protest against 
it ? Why did not Anastatius, the Pontifical Librarian 
and Legate in the 8th Council, state in his own 
version that Honorius was not condemned by that 
Council?" Is it credible that the 7th and 8th 
Councils could have been so easily led away by the 
imposture of a corrupt copy of the 6th Council as to 
have pronounced anathema against Honorius by a 
party judgment? Why did the same Anastatius in 
the preface to his collections write to John the Deacon 
that Honorius was condemned by the 6th Council, 
though he asserts that he was not heretical ? Why 

* Natalia Alexander, another of Cardinal Manning's authorities referred 
to in same page 224, torn, v., p. 603 (Paris Edition, 1714, foL), shows that 
each of the five Patriarchs had his own notary, who received the Acts of 
the Council, and that five copies were delivered to the five Patriarchal 
Sees, Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antiocb, and Jerusalem. 
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did the most learned Cardinal, Humbertus, the Legate 
of Leo IX., when addressing the Emperor of the East ; 
why did Ado Viennensis, Hinemar of Rheims, 
Cedrenus,* and other old writers, affirm the same 
thing ? Why did nobody, down even to the time of 
Baronius, allude to this imposture? Why did the 
Pontiflfe Leo II. and Adrian II. state and testify that 
the acts about Honorius were true ? The Epistle of 
Leo II., by which he confirmed the 6th Council, is 
everywhere received ; and what other epistle confirmed 
that Synod, if this was supposititious ? Why did all the 
collectors of Councils, as well Latin as Greek, insert this 
imposture among the Acts of the Councils ? Why do they 
do so even at the present day in so many new editions 
of the Councils ? and indeed Rome looking on. If it 
be an imposture, why is it not rejected, that the Acts 
may be procured in an authentic shape ? It would 
have been easy for the Greeks to corrupt some copies 
of the Epistles and Acts of the Councils; but how 
could they have corrupted all the copies dispersed 
throughout the world, so that not even one copy re- 
mained in its integrity? Certainly some frauds of 
the Greeks, by which they corrupted various letters 
and some copies of the 5th Synod, were detected in 
the 6th Council by producing other copies pure and 
sound. Why, therefore, could not the corruptions of 
the 6th Council have been detected in the 7th and 8th 
Synods, by producing uncorrupted copies, while yet 
the memory of so great and new a thing was recent ? 
Moreover, might not the other Acts of ancient Councils 
be rendered suspected ? And why should the Greeks 

• Natalis Alexandefy torn, v., p. 604, gives the paflsages from all these 
writers. 
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not rather have corrupted the letters ' of Honorius 
themselves, so that his heresy might have been more 
manifest to the world ? None of these questions have 
ever been answered ; and yet Cardinal Manning has 
the boldness of relying on Biner as one of his autho- 
rities for asserting that Pope Honorius was not a 
heretic. 

Another of Cardinal Manning's authorities, to which 
he so confidently refers as completely clearing Hono- 
rius of heresy, is Ltidovicm Thamassin, in his Dissert. 
XX. on the 6th (Ecum. Council (Venice ed., 1730), 3 vols., 
Dogmata Theologica, p. 241, a learned ecclesiastical 
writer of the 17th century. He relies on the same 
objections as Biner, and argues that it is absurd to 
suppose that Theodorus, the Bishop of Constantinople, 
could have interpolated the name of Honorius instead 
of his own ; for though the names of Theodorus and 
Honorius had nearly the same number of letters and 
syllables, it would have been most difficult and even 
impossible to have inserted the name of Honorius, 
Pope and Bishop of Rome, here and there in more 
than twelve different places, as it now appears in the 
Acts; and observes that it appears expressly in the 
18th Session of the Council, that all the five Patriarchs 
were given copies, as was customary; and he quotes 
the very words of Leo II. in confirming the 6th 
Council, " We anathematize ... as also Honorius, 
who not only failed to render illustrious this Apos- 
tolical Church by the Apostolical doctrine of tradition, 
but also allowed the unspotted Church to be defiled 
by a profane tradition ..." And again, m his 
letter to the Bishop of Spain, " Those were punished 
with eternal perdition (seterna damnationi mulctati 
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sunt), together with Honorius, who did not extin- 
guish in its beginning the flame of an heretical 
dogma, as became the Apostolical authority, but, by 
neglecting, fostered it." He then proceeds to quote 
the words of the 7th Council (Act 7), a^d of the 8th 
C!ouncil (Act 10), and observes, " That Roman Legates 
were present at both, but never interfered or pro^ 
tested, even by one little word (vel unico verbulo). 
and no one even suspected these Councils to have 
been also corrupted and falsified. Was the prerogative 
of the Pontifical See or the honour of Honorius more 
venerated or better sifted by these modern writers 
than by Adrian II. t Did it never come into the head 
of so great a Pontiff, or of any of those who preceded 
or succeeded him, who were so scrupulous, and even 
so vehement, in defending the honour of their See, 
that such an imposture had been perpetrated so that 
it should be smelt out only after the lapse of centuries ? 
One thing, at any rate, universally appears, that all 
confessions of faith, and all catalogues of heretics, have 
mixed up Honorius among the other patrons of the 
Monothelite heresy.'' 

Cardinal Manning is not more happy in a third 
authority, the learned ecclesiastical historian Alex- 
andre Noel (better known by his Latin title of Natalis 
Alexander), who, in his Ssec. vii. Dissiert. II. (Paris ed., 
1714), torn, y., p. 605, after refuting the principal 
arguments of Barqnius very much in the same manner 
as Biner does, observes that Baronius argued that the 
Rqman Council in iti^ Synodical Epistle to the Emperor 
Constantino signifies that they only condemned those 
who persevered and were pertinacious in their error ; 
l)ut that it could not be proved that Honorius per- 
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Severed to the end (usque inflnem) in the opinion he 
first conceived, or in favouring the Monothelites ; to 
which N. Alexander replies, that "It sufficiently 
appeared to the Fathers of the 6th Council, from the 
letters of Honorius himself, which they carefully 
weighed (exponderunt) , and which he never retracted. 
Besides which, no record has ever been produced 
which would excuse Honorius, and prove that he had 
not always favoured the Monothelites, and communi- 
cated with them, and adopted their mode of speaking. 

Thus three of the greatest authorities relied on by 
Cardinal Manning utterly extinguish the main argu- 
ment of the fourth, Cardinal Bellarmine, to prove 
that Pope Honorius was never condemned by the 6th 
Council as heretical. Bellarmine, however, has still 
another ground of defence, which he rather states than 
adopts, when he says, in p. 737, " that if any one i^ 
not convinced that the records of the 6th Council 
were corrupted, he may perhaps accept another solu- 
tion which John a Turrecremata teaches, viz., that the 
Fathers in the 6th Council, indeed, condemned 
Honorius, but they did so from false information, and 
therefore their judgment was erroneous." 

This, indeed, would be a still easier and more com- 
pendious way of defending Honorius than either of 
the others ; but, as Thomassin replies (p. 242), " This 
is rather an evasion than an answer, and equally novel. 
Why did not Leo II. take this more expeditious way 
of defending the Roman See from the taint of heresy ? 
Why did not Adrian II. follow it, and perfect what he 
only began, that the Roman Church and its Head 
pould be judged by no onel What a disgrace would 
be cast on the Universal Church if not only once in 
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the 6th Synod, but if again and again, when 
assembled in the 7th and 8th C!ouncils, they sub- 
scribed to the erroneous and rash condemnation of 
Honorius? Were all the Pathers of these three 
Gteneral Councils so stupid or obtuse that none of 
them could detect and expose so flagrant a blot in 
those Councils?" 

So much for the principal authorities relied on by 
Cardinal Manning, Bellarmine, Jos. Biner, Thomassin, 
and Natalis Alexander. The rest, Orsi and Zaccaria, 
and the later authors, are no more worthy of atten- 
tion than Cardinal Manning himself. 

Father Newman, in his answer to Mr. Gladstone, 
p. 107, admits that " the condemnation of Pope Hono- 
" rius by anathema in the sixth Ecumenical Council is 
" certainly a strong prima facie argument against the 
" Pope's doctrinal infallibility," which amply proves 
it is not irrelevant or unimportant, though the 
amiable and pious Father tries to get over the acknow- 
ledged difficulty, by saying that " Pope Honorius died 
" in peace," adding, " the simple question is, whether 
*' the heretical doctmients (mark, admitting them to 
" be such) proceeded from him as an infallible autho- 
" rity or as a private Bishop, and whatever he said in 
" answer to Sergius, and whatever he held, his words 
" were not ea: cathedra, and therefore did not proceed 
" from his Infallibility." He then suggests that not 
only was it not an ex cathedra utterance, but it could 
not be so, if he did not actually mean to fulfil the con- 
ditions of such an utterance. " What is the worth of 
" a signature, if a man does not consider he is signing ? 
" The Pope cannot address his people East, West, 
" North, and South without meaning it. At the most 
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" the condemnation by the Council only decides that 
" Honorius in his own person was a heretic^ which is 
" inconsistent with no Catholic doctrine (mark this ! ! !) ; 
" but we may rather hope and believe that the ana- 
" thema fell not upon him, but upon his letters in their 
" objective sense, he not intending personally what his 
" letters legitimately expressed!' 

So far however are Roman Catholic authorities from 
being agreed on this point, viz., that Pope Honorius 
did not mean to address his people " East, West, North, 
and South," that Pather Ryder (Dr. Newman's inti- 
mate friend and ally in the Birmingham Oratory, and 
whose writings on Infallibility he expressly adopts as 
expressing his own opinions), in his Postscriptum to his 
Letter to Dr. Ward, 1868, p. 4, admits expressly that 
Pope Honorius did mean it, and frankly says so in the 
following words — " Honorius never pretends that he 
" is answering merely for the benefit of Sergius. He 
" was -formally consulted for the benefit of the whole 
" Church upon a matter of universal concern, and the 
*' individuals to whom there is a special reference are 
** nothing less than the Patriarchs of Constantinople, 
*' Alexandria, and Jerusalem — and Marchesius in his 
" Fmdicice Sonorii, Diss, i., cap. 8, shows that Hono- 
" rius's Letters were not merely known, but staunchly 
" defended, both in Italy and Africa, before the 6th 
*' General Council." 
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Since the preceding pages were in type, Mr. Gladstone's 
celebrated Expostulation and Archbishop Manning's 
and Eather Newman's replies have been published — 
and lest it should be thought that new light has been 
thrown upon this disputed subject by those so-called 
replies, I must briefly add here the short result of the 
ex cathedra controversy, as to be collected from these 
elaborate pamphlets. 

Mr. Gladstone in page 34 thus writes : — 
" It is said that the infallibility of the Pope accrues 
only when he speaks ex cathedra. No doubt this is a 
very material consideration for those who have been 
told that the private conscience is to derive comfort 
and assurance from the emanations of the Papal Chair ; 
for there is no established or accepted definition of the 
phrase ex cathedra, and he has no power to obtain one, 
and no guide to direct him in his choice among some 
twelve theories on the subject, which, it is said, are 
bandied to and fro among Roman theologians, except 
by the ' despised ' and discarded agency of his private 
judgment. But while thus sorely tantalized, he is not 
one whit protected. Eor there is still one person, and 
one only, who can unquestionably declare ex cathedra 
what is ex cathedra^ and what is not, and who can 
declare it when and as he pleases. That person is the 
Pope himself. The provision is, that no document he 
issues shall be valid without a seal; but the seal 
remains under his own lock and key." 
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The following paper gives a brief account of the 
" Forged Decretals/' referred to by the Electoral Arch- 
bishops at Ems in their resolutions in 1786, and which 
Decretals have not inaptly been described as The 
Charter of the Papacy. It is instructive, as tracing 
to their real, though fabricated, origin, some of the 
principal and peculiar doctrines of Ultramontanism ; 
and is principally taken from the extracts (in an 
abridged form) from Professor Putter's "Historical 
Development of the Constitution of the German 
Empire," translated from the German by Josiah Dorn- 
ford, LL.D., of the University of Gottingen (London, 
1790), and given in the Appendix to the Parliamentary 
Report (42) referred to in the text, p. 31, Supra. 



THE FORGED DECRETALS. 

In the ninth century, when military affairs were 
more the objects of establishments for the instruction 
of youth than literature, and it was with difficulty 
that even those devoted to an ecclesiastical life obtained 
sufficient instruction in reading, writing, and barbarous 
Latin to perform the immediate duties of their office 
(though even that small amount gave them great 
advantages over those who were totally ignorant), a 
circumstance occurred, which contributed in no small 
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degree to increase the predominance of the spiritual 
over the secular estate, which began from that period 
so much to preponderate. 

For some centuries before, learned men had em- 
ployed themselves from time to time in collecting the 
decrees of the ancient synods and councils of the Church, 
and sometimes letters also from the Bishops of Rome, 
into particular volumes. Dionj/sius JExiguus published 
such a collection at Rome, in 526, from Pope Siricms, 
who wrote about 385, down to Pope Anastatitis in 498, 
in which he professed " to have collected all the con- 
stitutions of the former Prelates of the Apostolic See, 
with what care and diligence he could." (See Biblio- 
thecaVoelli et Justelli, vol. i., p. 183, Ed. Paris, 1661). 
Isidoru8, Bishop of Seville, in Spain, who died in 636, 
renowned for his learning and merit, made a similar 
collection; and Creaconitts made another at Rome 
about the year 700: none of these collections con- 
tained any letters of Popes prior to Siricius, who was 
Bishop of Rome near the end of the fourth century. 

About the middle of the ninth century, some one, 
whose real name is still unknown, but who usually 
passes under the name of Isidore Mercator^ and is 
now proved to have been an impostor, made use of 
the respectable name of Isidore to give currency to a 
series of letters, purporting to have been written by 
earlier Bishops of Rome, including Anacletus^ who is 
stated to have been Pope, a.d. 101 ; Anterus, a.d. 235 ; 
Fabian, a.d. 236; Marcellinus, a.d. 296; Marcellus, 
A.D. 304 ; Julius, a.d. 336 ; and many others ; together 
with a number of additional Canons or Decrees of the 
Councils of Nice, Carthage, &c., all of which are now 
proved to have been forgeries ; so clearly, indeed, that 
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all learned men in the Catholic Church for more than 
two centuries past have admitted them to he so. 
Lahhe and Cossart, the two learned Jesuits, whose 
collections of the Councils I have so often quoted 
(Vol. I. p. 78), name the following as making this 
admission : — Cardinals Baronius, Bellarmine, and 
Perron; Contius, Antonius, Augustinus, Lorinus, 
Sirmon, Ducseus, Petavius, Marca,v Bosquetus, and 
many others, to whom I may add the name of Devoti, 
Archbishop of Carthage, and Secretary to Pope Pius 
VII., one of the latest Roman writers pn Canon Law, 
who, writing in the present century, says, "All 
Catholic writers, excepting a few who would not take 
the trouble to examine carefully, have willingly 
confessed that they are forged." (Jus Canonicum 
Pref. p. 4.) 

Why these Epistles were forged (no matter who 
was the fabricator) will be best judged of by knowing 
what they were all about? Tliis cannot be answered 
better than in the language of Binius, Archbishop of 
Cologne, who published a collection of the Councils 
in 1608, and was one of the last learned men who 
made any effort to defend these letters, when all others 
were giving them up as hopeless. He says, " Most of 
these letters of the Popes were written about the 
Primacy of Peter, the Dominion of the Roman Church; 
the ordination of Bishops, that priests are not to be 
i/njured, nor accused, nor deposed; and about appeals 
being made to the Apostolic See." Professor Putter 
gives it a little more fully : — " The subjects of them 
tended chiefly to prove, that the Bishop of Rome was 
the successor of the Apostle Peter ; that the keys of 
heaven were therefore in his hands; and that the 
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foundation of the Church rested upon him ; as Peter 
received his authority from Christ, that all Bishops 
and ministers of the Church, according to the expres- 
sion of the Prophet Zechariah, should' be honoured as 
the apple of God's eye (Zech. ii. 8.) ; that all spiritual 
persons and their estates should be independent of all 
temporal power, and exempt from imposts ; that the 
jurisdiction not only over the clergy, but in such 
matters where religion had influence, as matrimony, 
the administration of oaths, disputes concerning tithes, 
&c., over all secular persons, princes as well as subjects, 
belonged solely to the Bishops and Ecclesiastical 
Courts; that all archbishops and bishops were only 
subordinate inspectors of the Church, and subject to 
the Bishop of Rome, from whom they derived all the 
potcer they enjoyed ; that an appeal lay to Rome from 
all archbishops and bishops ; that the Pope alone had 
the right of deposing archbishops and bishops, and of 
appointing others in their stead ; that it is his prero- 
gative to excommunicate both kings and princes, and 
to declare them incapable of reigning ; that the Divine 
expression in Jeremiah i. 10., was to be applied to 
him : ' See, I have this day set thee over the nations, 
and over the kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, 
and to destroy, and to throw down, to build, and to 
plant/ " 

All these principles were attributed to the first 
Bishops of Rome, as if they had been, even in those 
days, universally acknowledged. The decrees of the 
Councils, likewise, were so represented, that by means 
of omissions, additions, or interpolations, the sense of 
them appeared to correspond with the principles above 
asserted. Thus, for instance, the 28th Canon of the 
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Council of Carthage ordained, that no appeal should 
be made from the Churches of Africa beyond the sea ; 
but here it was added " except to the See of Rome." 
No less than 50 forged decrees were added to those of 
the Council of Nice ; and the sense of other passages, 
in which the patriarchs of Alexandria and Constanti- 
nople were placed upon an equality with the Bishops 
of Rome, was totally reversed by the insertion of a 
negative. 

Professor Putter, after suggesting that it is probable 
that the author of this collection of forgeries was 
some ecclesiastic who was dissatisfied with the disci- 
pline of his superiors, against which no redress could 
be obtained, and who could think of no better way 
than by representing the Bishop of Rome as the 
Supreme and universal head of the Church, and thus 
paving the way for appeals from the sentences of their 
Archbishops and Bishops, and even for complaints 
against them whenever it was necessary, proceeds to 
ask, But how was such a book as this to be brought 
into circulation ? How would it be expected that the 
world, in succeeding ages, should be deceived by such 
a forgery? If when this event happened, the age 
had been more enlightened, if thrones had been 
adorned by men of brighter understanding, or if 
sovereigns, assisted by wiser councillors, had reigned 
in tranquillity and peace, it cannot be conceived pos- 
sible that so palpable a forgery could have been 
circulated as genuine, and have undermined the whole 
constitution of the Church, and every Christian state ; 
but when nations were so enveloped in ignorance as 
the Franks were in the reigns of Louis the Pious and 
his successors ; when the peace of the Sovereigns was 

s 
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disturbed by perpetual commotions ; in short, in sucli 
a period as that of the 9th and 10th centuries, 
much might be hazarded, which in any other circum- 
stances would have been totally impossible. The pre- 
text under which the author attempted to conceal 
this artifice was, that the book was lately recovered as 
a treasure from the furthest part of Spam^ that it was 
the work of the celebrated Isldobus, who was still in 
such high reputation, and a collection that infinitely 
surpassed every other work of the kind. All this was 
particularly favourable to the author's design. A man 
whose conscience did not scruple to palm so gross an 
imposition upon the world, would not hesitate to 
invent the particular circumstances, that Siculphas, 
an Archbishop of Metz, who died as early as the year 
814 or 815, which seems to have been long before the 
existence of this counterfeit collection, procured the 
book from Spam, and considered it worthy of his 
approbation.* In short, the authors or promoters of 
the scheme contrived by such practices as these, to 
disperse the collection. Even Hincmar, the Arch- 
bishop of E/heims, one of the most learned and in- 
genious prelates of his time, appears to have given 
credit to the story of Riculphus. It even happened 
to himself, that a bishop of Soissom, who had been 
condemned in the year 863, at his provincial Synod, 
appealed from his sentence to Rome, where his appeal 
was willingly received by Pope Nicholas I. (who 
appears to have been one of the first Bishops of Bome 
who ventured publicly to adopt and act upon those 
forgeries as genuine), upon the ground of the pretended 

* The collection seems first to have been published by Autgarius, Bishop 
of Metz, about the year 836. 
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collection of Isidoeus. Thus, it not only came into 
use soon after its production, but after a certain 
period, was at last so universally acknowledged as 
genuine, that the greatest part of it was inserted in 
the Papal Code, which is still the source of the 
Eomish Ecclesiastical Law* ; and whole nations, and 
General Councils of the Church, were unable to resist 
the intolerable consequences which have since proved 
such an oppression to humanity, and which might 
easily have been prevented, if the eyes of the world 
had been open to discover the adulterated source from 
which this mischief derived its origin. The honour, 
continues Professor Putter, was reserved for a society 
of Protestant divines, who compiled a laborious work 
on Ecclesiastical History, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, under the title of " The Centuries 
of Magdeburg," in which the fabulous history of the 
work attributed to Isidorus was first exposed to the 
world. A refutation of this was attempted by Erancis 
Turrain, a Jesuit; but in the year 1636 a book 
appeared on the subject, written by David Blond6l, 
which has never since been answered; and though 
Bomish authors themselves have been obliged to 



* The first part of the Canon Law, the Decretvm of ChaUan (which 
was revised by seven Cardinals and seventeen doctors, of whom two after- 
wards became Popes, one of whom, Pope Gregory XIII., on 1 July, 1580, 
issued a Bull approving of it), contained 313 Canons taken from the forged 
Decretals, without pointing out that any of them was a forgery, or even of 
doubtful authenticity. This BuU is always printed in the front of the 
Boman Edition of the Decretum of Oratian, and contains this enactment : — 
'* It shall not be lawful for any one to add any thing to this work, or to 
change or alter any thing, or to add any interpretation; but as it is now 
printed in this our city of Bome, let it always and for ever be preserved 
whole and unaltered" (semper et perpetuo integrum et incorruptum 
conservetur). 

» 2 
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confess that the book was spurious, the greatest part 
of the Romanists in Grermany (as stated by the Arch- 
bishops at the Congress of Ems, in 1786) still groaned 
under a weight of grievances Which in reality only 
derive their origin from the pretended Isidore. 

The same learned Professor, in Vol. I., p. 159, Book 
II., ch. vii., says : — " The perfect establishment of the 
Isidorian principles was reserved for a man who 
carried them even far beyond their original design, by 
endeavouring to make the Holy See, as well as all 
Archbishops and Bishops, without exception, and the 
whole body of the clergy, independent of the Emperor 
and all temporal power ; to place, on the contrary, the 
whole Secular State, from the peasant to the monarch, 
in the most abject subjection to the Spiritual power. 
This was the grand object of the design which Hilde- 
brand had long concerted, when he was at work 
behind the scenes, as the counsellor of other Popes, 
till he at last ascended the Pontifical throne himself, 
and put a finishing hand to his former machinations 
in the character of Gregory VII.*' 

This stupendous fabric, though long since completed, 
still stands unaltered, nay crowned as with an entabla- 
ture by the recent decrees of the Vatican ; but it is 
well to call to mind (as was done at the Congress of 
Ems) the scaffolding by which it was erected, though 
now thrown aside by the builders themselves as worth- 
less and rotten. '- 

It may be satisfactory to those readers who are not 
already familial? with the subject to know how, after 
deceiving the world for 700 years, and being inserted; 
in the Canon Law, this gigantic and audacious forgery 
was ultimately detected. They were proved to be 
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forgeries, chiefly by the monstrotis blunders the 
forgers had made. Letters of Popes, dated years after 
the Popes were dead — Popes quoting books and 
CSouncils that were not written or held till centuries 
after the Popes were dead— evident marks that letters 
pretended to be written by Popes who lived centuries 
asunder, were really written by the same person — 
the monstrous ignorance in the Popes' letters of the 
history of their own times — ^the absurd perversion of 
Scripture — the nonsensical and heretical things found 
in them, these were among the proofs which, at 
length, made every learned Catholic see that it was 
too late to try to defend them any farther. 
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INFALLIBILITY, Texts quoted for, considered, 127 
Matt. XV. 15—19, 128 
Matt, xvjii. 18, 131 
Luke xxii. 31—34, 140 
JohnxxL 16-17, 147 
No reference to as a remedy in the Apostolic warnings against 

error, 161 
Whatelj's argument as to, 162 
Dr. Murray's fatal admission as to, 165 
Has not established unanimity, 176 

Argument for from the perfection of God's works answered, 178 
Extent of, not defined, 184 
Vatican decision as to, 186 

Dr. Newman and Dr. Ward opposed as to the extent of, 188 
Minimists and Maximists, disagreements of, as to, 189 
Cappellari's tests as to the exercise of, 190 
The Encyclical " Mirari Vos " refutes the tests as to, 192 
Cappellari*s notes as to, set at naught, 195 
Dr. Ward's thesis as to, 197 
Mr. Gladstone on distinctions as to, 199 
Rests upon fallibility, 202 
Has not put an end to controversy, 205 
Disproved by the non-action of, as to the Immaculate Conception, 

210 
The vacillation of Popes shows that they did not believe in, 218 
INNOCENT IIL, Pope, (13th century) before him no Pope gave a 

commentary on Scripture, 122 
IREN^US interposes Anacletus between Linus and Clemens, 169 
ISLES, Bishops of, Basil's appeal to, 43 
ISIDORE Mercator's forged epistles, 83 
ITALY divided originally into two dioceses, 3 
Bishops of, Basil's letter to, 42 
Chrysostom's letter to, 54 

J. 

JEROME addressed Augustine as Pope, 81 
Made a translation of Scripture, 117 
Consulted by Pope Damasus on Scripture texts, 124 
As to John xxL 15 — 17, 151 

JERUSALEM, Bishop of, and the Nic^ne Canons, 58 
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JOHN, Bishop of Constantinople, and the litle <' Universal Bishop/' 
71 

Patriarch of Gappadocia addressed as Pope, 82 

Pope, VIII., on the rock of the Church, 132 
JUSTELLUS as to the Nicene Canon relating to Eoman jurisdic- 

iion, 5 

K. 

KETZEREGEN, Walch's Histoire der, gives details of Pelagianism, 
104 

L. 

LAMENNAIS, Abbe, some notice of, 192 

Ill-treatment of, by the Pope^ 193 
LAUNOy, Father, on Patristic diversity, 131 

On admissions of Popes, 156 
L'AVENIR, Lamennais' work condemned by the Pope, 192 
LEO, Bishop of Rome, as to the Canons of Chalcedon, 64 
LEO II. condemned Pope Honoriiis, 93 
LIBERIUS, Pope, subscribed an Arian creed, 100 
LITURGY, the Ambrosian, a witness of the original independence of 

Milan, 9 
LOMBARD on absolution, 138 

M. 

MANNING, Cardinal, challenged, 13 

MELETIUS, Pope, divided as to, 39 

MARC A, Peter De, his admission as to Milan, 10 

As to the trick of Pope Zosimus, 33 
MAURICE, the Emperor, letter of Gregory the Great to, 72 
MAURO Cappellari, his notes of infallibility, 190 
MAURUS of Ravenna excommunicated the Pope, 12 
MAXIMISTS, Romish, their opinions, 189 
MILAN, the metropolis originally of the Italick Diocese, 3 

Not subject to Rome, 7 

Reduced by Hildebrand, 8 

Retains a national Liturgy, 9 

Bishop of, Chrysostom, appeal to, 54 
MILEYI, Council of, condemned Pelagianism, 104 
MINIMISTS, Romish, their opinions, 189 
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"MIRARI Vos," the Bull, 192 

MONOPHYSITES, the, and the Emperor Heraclius, 90 

MONOTHELITE Heresy, Honorius, Bishop of Rome, implicated in, 

90 
MURDERER Phocas flattered by Pope Gregory, .75 . 
MURRAY, Dr., fallacy of, 163 
Illogical, 164 

N. 

NAT A LIS Alexander as to Patristic diversity, 131 
NEWMAN, Father, as to the Papal supremacy, 78 

As to the extent of the Popa's infallibility, 188 

Ridiculed as a Minimist, 189 ^ 

His Minimist views, 196 
NEW Vulgate, the, some notice of, 118 
NICE, Council of, as to Roman jurisdiction, 5, 36. 

Appealed to unfairly by the Pope's Legate, 32 
NICHOLAS II., Pope, condemned a Franciscan opinion. 111 
NON Sequitur, a, 154 
NUMIDIAN Bishops opposed Pelagianism, 104 

O. 

OAK, Synod of the, deposed Chrysostom, 51 
OPTATUS as to the earliest Bishops of Rome, 170 
ORACLES of God not entrusted to the Bishops of Rome, 116 
ORIGEN, his opinions, 103 

As to the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 135 
ORIGINAL Sin, doctrine of, denied by Pelagius, 104 
ORTHODOX, the, divided in Antioch in the days of St. Basil, 39 
OSIUS of Corduba signed the Arian Creed, 101 

P. 

PAGI, Father, as to the story of the 25 years* episcopate of Peter, 

174 
PAPAL supremacy an encroachment, 2 
PASCHAL II., Pope, suspected of here^ by the Coimcil of Lateran, 

110 
PATRIZI, Cardinal, says that" the Encyclical is to be received as the 

Word of God, 189 
PAUL IV., Pope, admits the fallibility of Popes, 94 
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PELAOnrS of Rome as to tlie Biahqps of WHan, 7 

As to tiie title <^ ii]iiTer8alit]r> 71 
PELAGIUS the Heretic viewed with fitvonr bj Pope Zoamns, 105 

Aa to original sin, 104 
PETER, St, not tecognised by St. Basil as fixed at Rome, 47 
PHOCAS, Gibbon's description o^ 75 
PIUS IX. as to Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, 14 

Doctrinal announcements o^ 189 
PLATINA'S admission as to the Bishops of Rome, 8 
POMPEIUS, letter of Cyprian to, 21 
POPE, title o^ not confined to the Rcnnan Bishop, 16 

Applied to Cyprian, 17 

St Peter, not known as Pope, 79 

Pelagius I., admission o^ as to the Bishops of Milan, 7 

Gr^^ry L endeavoured to subdue Aquileia, 10 

Yitaliau sought to subdue Ravenna, 11 

Pius IX. eulo^zed Cyprian, 14 

Celestine endeavoured to crush the African Church, 3^ 

Pelagius II. as to the name of universality, 71 

Gr^ory L as to the assumption of the title of Universal 
Bishop, 72 

Describes it as blasphemous, 73 

Boniface II. derived his title from thQ murderer Phocas, 76. 

Honorius was a Monothelite, 91 

Liberius signed an Arian creed, 100 

Zosimus espoused the cause of Pelagius, 103 

Vigilius vacillated as to "the three chapters," 109 

Pascal II. made a full profession of his Faith in the Council of 
Lateran to allay the suspicion of heresy, 110 

Nicholas IIL condemned a Franciscan opinion, and so did 
Martin IV., Nicholas IV., and Clement V., but John XXII. 
dissented from their view. 111 

Gregory XL in his will showed that he did not regard himself 
as infallible. 111 

Eugenius V. vacillated, 113 

Pius IL (as ^neas Sylvius) held that a Pope may err, 114 

Adrian VI. was a Gallican, 114 

Sixtus V. corrected the Vulgate, 118 

Clement VIII. corrected his predecessor, 119 

Damasus took the instruction of Jerome, 123 
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POPE Felix III. and others held the Protestant interpretation of 
the rock, 132 
Hadrian VI. held Protestant views on absolution, 138 
John XIL, crimes of, 179 
Pius IX. to Dr. Ward, 188 
Gregory XVI., his EncycHcal " Mirari Vos," 192 
Clement XI. condemned the principle that obedience is rendered 

to a dogma by silence, 201 
Eugenius IV. refused to sanction the Council of Basle, 209 
Sixtus IV. as to the Immaculate Conception, 210 
Alexander VII. on the Immaculate Conception, 213 
Innocent XI. wished to silence Bossuet, 220 

PRECEDENCY in dignity but not supremacy allowed to Rome, 27 

PULCHERIA, Leo the Great to, 68 

PUSEY, Dr., on the Pope's infallibiUty, 95 

Q. 

QUERCUM ad. Synod of, deposed Chrysostom, 51 
QUERY, a, as to the Pope's infallibility, 91 

R. 

RAVENNA originally independent of Rome, 11 
REPARATXJS of Ravenna resisted Papal aggression, 12 
RIGALT on the Keys, 135 
ROME, the extent of the original diocese of, 3 

The Bishop of Milan originally not subject to, 7 

Dignity of, as the Capitial, 27 

The Bishop of, not recognized as Supreme, 39 

Canons of Nice as to, 57 

Canons of Constantinople as to, 60 

Canons of Chalcedon as to, 63 

Declared to be " the head of all Churches " by Phocas, 76 

Infallibility of, pretension to, considered, 85 

Peter never Bishop of, 168 

Neither certainty nor infallibility in the Church of, 176 
RTJFFINTJS on the Canon of the Council of Nice relating to Roman 
jurisdiction, 5 

Addressed Bishop Laurentius as Pope, 82 

As to the succession of the first Roman Bishops, 170 

T 
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RYDER, Father, ridiculed by Dr. Ward as a Minimist, 196 
Regards Dr. Ward's views as mischievous, 197 
Limits infallibility to a minute degree, 202 
The Pope has not pronounced u|)on his views, 205 

& 

SARDICA, Coimcil of, not recognized in the East, 33 

Trick of Pope Zosimus as to, 102 
SflAS, no appeal beyond, 31 
SIDONIS Appollonaris as to the title Pope, 81 
SIRMIUM, Pope Liberius subscribed its Arian formula, 100 
SERGIUS of Constantinople as to Monothelism, 90 
" SINGULARI Nos," the EncycUcd, 195 
STEPHEN of Rome, unjustifiable conduct of, 20 

Censured by Cyprian, 22 

Censured by Firmilian of Caesarea, 26 

V. as to Peter's Confession, 132 
STJLPITIUS Severus as to the Bishops of Milan and Rome, 4 
SUPREMACY, Papal, an encroachment, 2 
SIXTHS v., Pope, edition by of Scripture, 118 

His edition recognized as faulty by Clement VIII., 119 

Had corrected the sheets with his own hand, 120 
SYLLABUS of arguments in this book, 224 
SYNOD of Carthage, 27 

Of Sardica, 33 

Of Nice, 35 

Of the Oak, 51 

Of Nice, 57 

Of Constantinople, 59 

Of Ephesus, 61 

Of Chalcedon, 63 

Of Florence, 83 

Of Constantinople (3rd), 91 

Of Milan, 98 

Of Aries, 98 

Of Sirmium, 100 

Of Carthage, 103 

Of Florence and Ferrara, 113 

Of Trent, 117 

Of Trent, 125 
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T. 

TANNEE^ the Jesuit^ as to the test« of the Pope's infallibility, 198 

TERTULLIAN as to the Ordination of Clement, 169 

TEXTS reUed upon for infaUibiHty discussed, 127 

THEODORET describes the Bishop of Milan as Bishop of the Metro- 
polis of Italy, 4 

THEOPHYLACT as to the Keys, 134 

THEOPHILUS, Archbishop of Alexandria, hostility of, to Chiy- 
sostom, 49 

TRENT, Council of, discussions in regarding Scripture, 117 
As to the Pope and Scripture, 125 

TRICK of Pope Zosimus, 33 

" TYPE," the, an Exposition of Faith, 92 

U. 

TJLTRAMONTANISM and Cardinal Manning, 13 

Mistake of, 86 

Full system of, 88 
UNIVERSAL Bishop, Pope Pelagius's protest against the title, 71 

Pope Gregory's protest against the title, 72 
XJRBANUS excommunicated Apiarius, 31 
USURPATION, an, title of Universal Bishop, 74 

V. 

** VATICAN Decrees," Dr. Manning on the question, when does the 

Pope speak ex cathedrdy 204 
As to Gallicanism, 219 
VALERIAN, Bishop, addressed as Pope, 82 
VALESIUS held views inconsistent with the belief that Peter wa» 

Bishop of Rome, 174 
VAN ESS as to the lies and frauds of Bellarmine, 120 
VALENS, the Emperor, patronised Arianism, 39 
VENERIUS, Bishop of Milan, appealed to by Chrysostom, 55 
VERMONT, Hopkins, Bishop of, as to Papal supremacy, 40 
VICAR of Christ, a novel title, 83 
VICEGERENT of Christ upon earth, a novel title, 84 
VIGILIUS, Pope, in error as to " the three chapters," 109 
VITALIAN, Bishop of Rome, excommunicated, 12 
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VULGATE, origin of the, 117 
New, of Pope Sixtus V., 118 
GontradictoTj editions of, 119 

W. 

WARD, Dr., as to the extent of the Pope's infallibility, 189 

Of the Maximist school, 192 

His argument for Maximism, from the "Mirari Yos,'' 194 
WEST, the, no authority in, recognized by St. Basil to settle dis- 
putes in the East^ 43 
WESTERN Bishops, Basil's appeal to, 41 

Ohiysostom's appeal to^ 54 
WHATELY, Archbishop, his "Search after In falUbility," 16^ 
WISEMAN, Cardinal, as to the Abbe Lamennais, 192 

Y. 
YOKE, the new, African Bishops as to, 32 

Z. 

ZEAL of Chrysostom even in exile, 54 ! 

Pope Gregory against the title " Universal Bishop," 72 
ZOSIMUS, Pope, resisted by the African Bishops, 31 

Trick of, 33 

Favourable to Pelagius the heretic, 105 
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